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TT NIVE RSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
The Third a of the Series will be delivered on February 
IAMSON, F.R.S Subject. 


E. Street, A.R.A. os 
Painting. — May 12, Sir yeh Lubbock, F.R.S._ Subject : Savages 
and the Primitive Condition of Man.—June 9, Prof. Masson, M.A. 
Subject: What we know of Shakspeare Personally. 

Tickets for the Course, which A, transferable. ‘and will admit 
either Ladies or m: dat the Office of the 
College, price 108. 6d. The Havas fs will be paid over to the Fund 
now being raised for etacting the South Wing of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

_ January 31st, 1968. 


N IVERSITY | COLLEGE, - LONDON.- — 
Prof. WILLIAMSON’S Course of Lectures on ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY will commence on MONDAY, February 10th. The 
Course will occupy about six weeks. The Class Meeting every day 
of the week, except Saturday, from 11 tol2a.m. Fee, 2l. 2s. 
T. ARCHER HIRST, F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
February 3, 1868. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
ARCHITECTURE.—The SECOND COURSE of we 
TURES on Architecture and Construction, by Prof. T. HA 
LEWIS, -9 = scoamnenns on TUESDAY, the inne -} 
February, at 6°35 P.M 9 be continued at the same hour on 
succeeding eaiees, until the end of the Session.—For particulars 
apply at the Office of the College, Gower-street, or at 9, John- 
street, Adelphi. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
_ January 21, 1868, 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—At a 

General Assembly of the Academi and A iates, held 

on Friday, the 31st of January, GEORGE D. TESLIE and WIL- 

LIAM Q. ORCHARDSON, Esqs., were elected Associates, and 
THOM AS peeee. - Esq Associate Engraver. 

OHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


OYAL ACADE MY of ARTS.—Professor 

) PARTRIDGE will deliver his Course of SIX LECTURES 

on the Evenings of Monday, February 10th, 17th, 24th ; and on the 
2nd, 9th, and 16th of March. 

The Lectures commence each evening at Eight o’clock pre- 


cisely. 
. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—CHaARLEs 

) WEST COPE, Esq., R.A., Professor of Painting, will deliver 

FOUR LECTURES = PAINTING 01 on ll Evenings of Thurs- 
oy. t mepeneny 13th, 20th, 27th; and on March 5th. 

Lectures commence each evening at ‘Bight o’clock pre- 























cisel, 
oe JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


UNIOR ATHENZUM.—Notice is hereby 
given, that an ADJOURNED EXTRAORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the MEMBERS will be held in the 
Club House on TU ESDAY, the 11th of February next, at 3 p.m. 
for the purpose of Confirming the Resolutions passed "at the last 
Meeting, and to decide upon the Purchase of Freehold Premises 
for the future Club House. 
y Order. of the y ommanittee, 
SEORGE R. WRIGHT, F.S.A., Secretary. 
_%9, King- street, St. James’ s-equare. 





ELF : TESTIMONIAL FUND.—At a 
Meeting held in the Large Hall of King’s College, TS 

on Friday, January 31, the — oe of nme! in 
Chair, the following R 
. That it is desirable to sonmniaet “a some suitable Testimonial 
the services rendered to King’s College by the Rev. R. W uF, 
D.D., during his long tenure of office as Principal, aaa as the 
kindness and courtesy which have marked his intercourse both 

with his fellow-workers and with the students. 
2. That a Committee be formed for carrying this Resolution into 
= — that the following Noblemen and Gentlemen (list a 
ested to act on such Committee, together with the Co: 

smtites of Old Students already formed under the Presidency of 


enry Worms, 
Esq., and J. W. Cunni 





Esq 
3. That H. ‘Worms D, 

requested to act as J: oint Treasurers, -_ the Rev. Pre * AY 

Fret. Bentley, and the Rey. W. B. me as Honorary Secre- 


Habecriptions may be sent to J. W. Cunningham, Esq., King’s 
College, London ; E aney ene Esa, 15, St. George’s-place, Hyde 
Park Corner ; to Messrs. R. Twin ning & Co. »to to Messrs. Coutts &Co. 
or tothe Temple Bar Branch of the dW Bank. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
In connexion with the University of London. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF CIVIL AND MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 


The Trustees of Owens College having, since the date of their 

revious Advertisement, receiv ved the promise of additional con- 

ributions towards the Engineering Fund, have to announce that 
they are now in a position to one to the Professor, from ea a 
mencement of the Session, 1868—9, a fixed stipend of 

uarantee that his income including fees) shall not for the f first 

ve years be less than 500l. per annum, and to provide such skilled 
assistance as may prove necessary. 

Under these circumstances, the Trustees have not as yet made 
any selection from amongst the present Candidates, but they pro- 
pose to retain the applications which they have already received, 
and to extend the time for receiving applications, in order that 
peg Who may be influenced by the altered conditions may have 

rtunity of offering themselves. 

"Geatiomen willing to become Candidates for the Preteeseanbin, 
and to enter upon its work in October next, are invited 
applications, stating their nee and qualifications and accompanied 
by testimonials, to ** The of Owens College,” under cover 
to the Registrar, on or before t the 29th instan’ 

= information will be given on application to the Prin- 


oe Trustees partigulasiy request that application may not be 








NV USICAL UNION.—The Director has 

urned from the Continent. Members declining Sub- 
seri lone 1868, to notify the same before Ist March, by letter, to 
Je. LLA, 19, Hanover-square. 


EWSPAPER PRESS FUND, for the 
Relief of Distressed Members of the Press. of the United 





cing om. 
resident—The Right Hon. LORD HOUGHTON, D.C.L. 
Invested fund £3,800. 
Life Beabar Subscription .. - + £1010 0 
Annual Members, Town oe oe » ose 
” ” Country 010 6 


Bankers— Messrs. COUTTS & Co. 


Forms of application for Membership may be had of T. H. 
Taunton, Secretary, 24, Cecil-street, Strand. 


(THE SCIENCE COLLEGE, CHESTER. 


The Year is divided into Three Terms and Two Vacations. 
In addition to the Instruction essential for all, the Reading 
is arranged to qualify— 
For Natural Science Scholarships at Cambridge or Oxford. 
Examination MS the Civil Service Commissioners. 





° for the Public Works Department in India. 
* for the Telegraphic Department in India. 
é for the Matriculation of the University of 


ondon. 
* for ‘the Daarse of Bachelor of Science. 
Payment for Board, Lodging, and Education, for Pupils under 
Twelve years of age, 14l. per Term 
Payment for Board, pireatgg phe Education, for Pupils above 
‘Twelve years of age, 171. per Term 
For further particulars or admission anahy to the Rev. Artuur 
Rice, College, Chester. 


LADY, of great experience in Tuition, de- 

sires an Engagement as RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 
Genttoumall 's Family. Her acquirements are the English, French, 
German, and Italian Languages, with Music, and the rudiments 
of Latin. Excellent testimonials.—Address Y. Z., 11, Adelaide- 
road, London, N.W. 


TINHE Rev. ALEX. J. D. D’ORSEY, B.D., 
of Corpus Christi College, English Lecturer at Cambridge, 

and Lecturer in Public Reading at King’s College, London, re- 
ceives PUPILS at his new house, 13, PRINCE’S-SQUARE, Ww. 


NV ALVERN COLLEGE. —A Mopery 
DEPARTMENT has recently been opened at this College 
consisting partly of Pupils who add to the usual Public Sch hool 
Curriculum the study of English Literature, partly of those who 
wish to discontinue Greek entirely. The latter Class will go 
through a course of the following subjects : hatin, Mathematics, 
Modern History and I English L and Com- 
position, Chemistry, Political and Physical Geography, a hcle- 
riting, &c. Professor of English Literature and Head of the 
Modern Department, Rey. G. P. Harris, Trin. M.A. Coll. Camb. 




























































RYSTAL PALACE.—PICTURE GAL. 
ERY. The hy Collection of English Pictures will be 

removed in March, re) y new works; the present 

= is, therefore, a PAT: ie coportunity 4 og purchasers. 

a palate for am = yy the aed ana : Ut are ,= da; 
rece’ e new pictures.— 

to br. ©. W. Wass, Superintendent of the Gallery. 


Bier MARRIAGES, and DEATHS in 
the * Pals MALL GAZETTE. “Announcements of Births, 
and Deaths are inserted in the ‘ Patt Mat GazettE’ 








at a of f-a- They may be sent Le ee an 
‘Advertising Agent, News-agent, or Librarian ; or, properly authen- 
ticated, to the Office, Northumberland. street, Strand, we - 


‘PUBLISHERS’ ~ ‘TRAVELLERS. —A 
West-End Publishing Firm require a TRAVELLER =o a 
good Provincial Connexion and first-class References.—Appl 
the first instance by letter to X. Y. Z., care of Mr. Walker, Kon 
Bond-street, W. 


O NEWSPAPER eaten RS. —A 
Gentleman of much _ experience the Press, and a 
Verbatim Reporter, DESIRES an ENGAGE MENT. "Highest 
Testimonials.— Address, stating Salary, Pavius, 3, Union-court, 

Old Broad-street. 


ITERARY INVESTMENT. co Req uired, a 
4 GENTLEMAN, Literary or otherwise, having at command 
. to assist in — further extending the Circulation of a News- 
paper, having a men and ceaegeee Advertising Connexion and 
every prospect o' ata large profits.—A.rua, 8, Southampton- 
buildings, Holborn. 


ITE RARY -PROPE RTY.—For SALE, one- 
third SHARE of an old-established LONDON WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER.—For particulars apply to Sioma, care of W. H. 
Bartlett & Co., 186, Fleet-street. — 
HE PRESS. —An ‘experienced J ournalist, 
engaged on — high-ciess weekly Metropolitan Pre: 
having access to the Gal’ ik and to sources of political taivenea 
tion, DESIRES an ENGAG EMENT as Leader Writer or Londen 
Correspo ndent to a Provincial Newspaper.—Ad ee % Q., C. Mit- 
chell & PCo., 12 & 13, Red Lion-court, Flee t-street, E.C 


W ANTED, by an old-established Provincial 

Weekly Newspaper, a FIRST-CLASS CONTRIBUTOR.— 
ag stating terms for one article weekly, J. H. C., care of 
Messrs. C. Mite ell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet street, EO Cc. 

















T\HE PRESS.—A REPORTER (verbatim) and and 
SUB-EDITOR wane for a Weekly Provincial Ji weal 
ability, experience, and character indispensable. 


igh 
1201. a-year.—Address Ratrn, Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-stree 
London. 


O PUBLISHERS and OTHERS. — For 
Sale, a aie enn WEEKLY eB ia ten ge which, at a 





ad 





YRAVELLIN YG TUTOR.—A Cambridge 
Man, Scholar, and seven times Prizeman of Trinity College 
will be disengaged during the Spring and Summer Months, an 
desires to meet with the Son of a Nobleman or Gentleman, to whom 
he may act as TUTOR and COMPANION, in a Tour through the 
South of Europe.—Address R., at the Union Society, Cambridge. 


GENTLEMAN, who during the last five 

Pay has been private Tutor in a mp family, 
DESIRES to meet with a FEW PUPIL The Advertiser, 
having been several years on the C Sis i to 
Classics and Composition, thoroughly master of the French and 
German Languages, both ‘written and spoken. The hii = - 
ferences given.—Address, F. F., 25, Bernard-street, Russell-sq 


YOUNG LADY desires a Re-engagement 

as RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a Gentleman’s Pomiiy. 
or Select School. Acquirements—English, Music, and the R 
ments of French, Drawing, and Singing. Pupils under go 
—- F. E. B., care of Mrs. Bullivant, 19, Carr’s-lane, Birm- 
ngham. 


RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW’S COL- 
LEGE, BRADFIELD, near READING. 

For Sateenetion a apely to the Warden at the College, or to the 

Honorary Secreta J. H. Pa paces, Esq., at his Chambers, 

1, Elm-court, Middle Temple, London 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN can offer a 
a COMFORTABLE HOME, in fine open country, and 
teva te Public School Course, with Modern me toe to TWO 
OTHERS for 80l.—Address H. M., Relfe Brothers, 

150,  Tidecapate-strest. E.C. 


DUCATI. —An English Widow Lady 

reine nee the West-End Park, —_ w, desires to receive 

into her family, to Board and Educate, TILDREN of GEN- 

TLEMEN RESIDING in INDIA, who \ wish to place them 

in a comfortable home - this country. References and terms on 

application.—Address J., care of H. Greenwood, Advertising 
Agent, Liverpool). 


ULHAM COLLEGE, 1 near r Oxford. —Pro- 

FESSIONAL TRAINING is offered to Young Men intend- 

ing to undertake Tuition in Grammar and Ly pe _. 

Annual Examinations by University Professors, and Ce’ cates 

of Proficiency granted. Science Classes furmed on ) hs 1st.— 
Apply to o the Principal, 


N ENGLISH HOME IN GERMANY. _ 
An English Widow Lady, who has —— some time in Ger- 
a and intends return there in the Spring, wishes to take 
CHAKGE of Two or Three YOUNG LADIES lesiring to avail 
pecan pod of Foca Masters. They would op enjoy the com- 
=— rts of a h ménage, and the introduction into really 
Geneah pee which ‘she is is enabled to give. yy for 
Bara (including a German Master), Eighty Guineas 
Other Masters at their 2 terms.— particulars app! 





























made to them individ 
G. GREENWOOD, Princi 
Feb, 3rd, 1968. J TiOLME NICHOLSON, Been. 


ith energetic management, has the promise 
of becoming a valuable property.—Address C. B. A., care of Mr. 
H. ¢ Gazex, 119, Chancery-lane. 


ANTED, by an Old- Established Provincial 


Daily Newspay f good 
CANVASSER for Condon Ad\ AB Bh. Mfiberal Commission 
will be given.—Letters to L., 9, Marlborough-place, Kennington 
































ITERARY ASSISTANCE, &e. - —A Gen 
tleman accustomed for Newspa 
ag work, OFFERS HIS SE ERVICES t to ‘Revise $8" com 
we, Os late, or h Authorities, and generally se SE com: 
orks med the Press. The Advertiser possesses an excellent 
library.—Address A. B. Z., care of Messrs. Eyre & Co., 4, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


A= PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMAN is open 

mn, Begagement fo Pt WORKS, in General 

Maer cae Messrs. ‘Adains & F cancels, 59, Fleet-street, 
ndon. 


AG GENTLEMAN who for some time past has 
and atill occupies a Fn pee position in a iarge mer- 
coat tome in Liverpool, Pvishi commence business on hisown 
account, DESIRES an AGENCY, or OTHER A Aprorsrase 
where industry. experience and ability could be made available. 
Unexors ae le lerences.—Address N. R. G., General Post 














ART oo in a WEEKLY NEWS- 
PAPER to be DISPOSED OF.—No responsibility yy 
Dg a investment.—For terms apply, by letter, to M. A 


ART N Seer. — A Gentleman of Capital, 
positio: having a grnctienl acquaintance with 
the omg “y PUBL LIS fina, can be received in a Firm a = 
standin high repu tation, owing to the parti rtial retire: 
— ill health of an mn active . n opportunity of minis 
rarely happens. ncipals only, or their Solicitors, 
may apply by letter cs ow. 8, B Birehin-lane, E.C, 








0 PARENTS ‘and GUARDIANS.—A 





CIVIL ENGINEER of long standing, exaplo 
Government, with extensive railway works in cou 
tion, has a VACANCY § in his Offices for a wel 
manly Tore as Pupil.—Pre: 
Address M. V., Mr. i Green's Oftiees, 119, 0 
in Bedford 


AX —_ TICLED ee k 
ing in his Offi for an AR cL hi 

have ‘reosived @ "s a good ‘educa: cation.— Address A 
Library, Theobald's-road, Bedford-row, W.C. 





‘PHoMAS M‘LEAN’S COLLE€ 





28 vii 
letter, to H. S., care of J. A. D. Watts « Co., Tithebarn- 
Liverpool. 


High-Class Modern Pictures and Water ' 
ALWAYS ON VIEW.—T. M‘Lean’s New Galle U 





é 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
TLEATA BON mE D D, 
SADDLERS to HER MAJESTY and H.R.H. the 
PRINCE of WALES, 
Have REMOVED their Establishment from the Corner of 
Park-street, Oxford-street, to 
5, HANOVER-SQUARE, W., 
(adjoining the Queen’s Concert Rooms.) 
Established 17 86. 


A PRIZE of £10 is offered by the Council to 
the Members of the National Association for Freedom of 
Worship for the best SCHEME of OPERATIONS “ for awaken- 
ing (1) Church Authorities, (2) Seat-holders, and (3) the Residue of | 
the Nation, to the wrong and mischief of excluding the great mass 
of the ople, the Ww forking Classes, from the National Churches, 
. the Pew System.”—Particulars may be obtained at the Offices 
thee National Association, 16, Northumberland-street, Charing 
Gross, and St. John-street, Manchester. 
58.5. Associates, Working Men, &c. 1s. 








RAWING and PAINTING. —Miss WARREN | 


(Pupil of J. D. Harding) is desirous of GIVING INSTRUC- 
TION in the Principles and Practice of Art, at her Pupils’ Resi- 
dences, or at 3, Park Shot, Richmond, S.W. Terms, &c. forwarded. 


DUCATION (first-class) for YOUNG 


LADIES.—Resident Hanoverian and Parisian Gov arpemes. 
Italian, Signor Toscani; Latin, Mr. Wilkinson, B.A.; 
Messrs. Sydney Smith and Hillier; Harp. Mr. J. B.C bsiberton 
harpist to the Queen); Singing, Messrs. Romer, Bodda, and 
antini; Drawing, &c., Mr. Dearmer (exhibiter at Royal Aca- 
sony. &e.): Dancing, Mr. Lawson; Drilling, Sergeant-Major 
Globes, &c. Mr. Fontaine. Lectures, &c. House healthily 
nate Separate beds, baths, playground, croquet lawn, covered 
walk. Diet of best quality. Average number 26. Inclusive terms, 
and 60 guineas per annum. — Address Mrs. DearMer, 
Kilburn Ladies’ ( ‘ollege, Carlton-road, Kilburn, W. Half Term, 
March 2nd. 


CELANDIC, DANISH, NORSE, SWEDISH. 
—A GENTL EM: AN, a native of Iceland, who has travelled in 
Scandinavia. and is thoroughly acquainted with the Scandinavian 
Literature, WISHES for PUPILS in the above Languages. Best 
References.— Address < A. Huaratiy, 5, Godolphin-road, New- 
Toad, road, Shephe erd’s Bush, V 











ERMAN MASTER.—A German Master of | 


ut experience, and provided with excellent References, 
REQUIRES a RE-ENGAGEMENT, resident or otherwise. Can 
also take French and English Classes. Will give two hours a day 
for Board and gaia —Address A. B., Stevens’s Library, 223, 
Goswell-road, E.¢ 


R. PICK on "MEMORY. — Institutions and 


Schools wishing to make arrangements for DR. PICK’S 
LECTURES on MEMORY as delivered by him at King’s and | 
University Colleges, at Misia, and St. Mary Hall, U ene 
of Oxford, at Cheltenham College, Uppingham School, Hartle 
Institution, Southampton, &c., will please to apply for Syllabus 
&c. at 6, Bryanston-street, Portman- square. Books on Memory, 
38. 6d.; How to Study French, 3s. 6d.; sent by post. 


RGAN.—A Professor is desirous of RE- 
CEIVING PUPILS at his Studio, where a fine Instrument 
(with two Manuals) would be placed at their service. 
porate the use of the Organ may arrange Terms.—Apply to 
W. V. S., 143, Strand. 
ANATORIUM. —SvupBrook Park, Richmond- 
hill, S.W. Physician, Dr. EDWARD L/ ANE, M.A. M.D., 


Edin. A Medical Home for Invalids.—For Prosy ectus apply to 
the S Secretary. 





THE UNITED 1] LIBRARIES, 307, “Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. 
tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free,— 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Sega ‘Books offered for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices may also b: e a free, op Peg cars _ 
TH's, CuURTON’s, Hopeson’ npeRS & Ot.ey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent- street, near the Polytechnic. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 


MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 


*,* Terms, for transacting business, and List of London Papers, | 


to be had on application to— 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


pest OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY.— 
Used Copies of the 1867 Edition of this useful book of refer- 
ence may now be had on application to 8. & T. Gilbert. 
nearly equal to new 14s. each; soiled 
direct—London, 8. & T. 

Bank of England, E.C. 





Cc mee 
copies 12s. each.—Apply 
GitBert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of 


ARE and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Hennr | 


SUGG’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, containing, besides 
many which are rare, several a features of interest rendering | 
them unique, sent for two stam 

32, Henrietta- street, Covent-garden. 


ARE pane VALUABLE BOOKS.—TuHomas 
BEET has now Ready a NEW CATALOGUE, including 
Black Letter Books—Natural History—Gould’s Birds of Europe— 
County History—Ormerod’s Cheshire—Stow’s London, by Strype 
—Clutterbuck’s ; Hertfordshire— Miscellaneous Literature—W orks 
illustrated by Bewick and Cruikshank—an extraordinary assem- 
blage of Works of Jest, Wit, Songs, Ballads; andalsoan exquisite 
Sketch by Correggio. This i interesting Catalogue sent post free on 
receipt of three stamps.—Tuomas Beer, 15, Conduit-street, Bond- 
t, London, W. Libraries or small collections of books 
purchased. 


RARE, CURIOUS AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
Now ready, 120 pages, 8yo. 
A CATALOGUE of a truly Valuable and most 


Interesting Collection of Rare, Curious, Useful and Fine 
BOOKS, including Articles of the greatest Curiosity, Rarity and 
Interest. The whole urchased during the past year, and now 

ay at the ve erate prices affixed by JOSEPH LILLY, 
7 & et lg s rest, and 5a, Garrick-street, Covent - garden, 











London. 
i Thin. very curious Catalo; int 
biographical N _ and Ex’ acts, may be iad = he receipt 


Members’ Subscription, | 


Students | 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY, 


LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND Four YEARS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
(Commencing at any Date.) 





NEWEST BOOKS. 
in London. In the Country. The Year. 

cunee VOLUMES or SIX VOLUMES for £2 2s. 

SIX “ or NINE ~~ £3 38. 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY. 


The arrangements for the accommodation of 
Clubs and Institutions, both in Town and Coun- 
try, are on the most liberal scale possible. 


Class I.—For the NEWEST BOOKS, 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS per ann., 
oR, 


EIGHTY VOLUMES at . a for TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS 
annum. 


Class II.—For OLDER BOOKS, 
CARRIAGE FREE. 


FORTY VOLUMES at atime for FIVE GUINEAS per annum, 
OR, 
TWO HUNDRED VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY 
GUINEAS per annum. 
Terms of Subscription, Lists of the Newest and of Older 
Books, and Sale Catalogues, are forwarded free on appli- 
cation to THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


Class : —For the 


| Chief Office : 15, OLD Bonn-streET, London, W. 
City Office : 32, POULTRY, E.C. 
Manchester Branch ; 25, CORPORATION-STREET. 
Paris Agency: 64, RUE DU FAUBOURG ST.-HONORE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 





| 
| 


Sale at Mudie’s Select Library are now ready, and will be for- 
| warded on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, One Guinea per 
annum, commencing at any date. Book Societies supplied on 
liberal terms. 


Prospec: C- | 





| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


| One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Recent Books (Second- 
hand), and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the 
Best Authors, in ornamental bindings, suitable for Wedding and 
Birthday Presents, are now on sale, at greatly-reduced prices, at 
Mudie’s Select Library.—Catalogues on application. . 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-street. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 


CHEAP BOOKS 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Secondhand, in good Condition. 


The EARLY YEARS of the late PRINCE CONSORT 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL PAPERS on OLD LONDON oe 
MARTIN’S MEMOIR of Prof. AYTOUN . 

| NEW AMERICA, by W. Hepworth Dixon, 2 vols. 
IMPRESSIONS of SPAIN, by Lady Herbert of Lea 

| HANNAY’S HISTORY of a NORMAN HOUSE 
JERNINGHAM’S LIFE in a FRENCH CHATEAU 

The VILLAGE on the CLIFF 
| The CLAV ERINGS, by Anthony Trollope, 2 vis 

| The LAST CHRONICLE of BARSET, 2 vols. es 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 3 vols. .. 
| The WHITE COCKADE, by James Grant, 3 vols. 


And more than One Thousand other Books at the 
Lowest Current Prices. 


Catalogues post-free on application. 
Mopre’s Serzct Liprary, New Oxford-street. 


| AT 


~ 


BNO OR th aS ATA 
SPROCaAoaococcoa a™ 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Books in circulation and on 


OTICE.—The LONDON LIBRARY, 12, 
ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, will remain OPEN till g pm. 
from ¢ 25th of MARCH to 3ist of JU LY. 


rTpown and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY, 





EW BOOKS, 25 per Cent. oFF published 


prices. 


HIEF OFFICES, 17, POLAND-STREET, 
OXFORD-STREET. 





HREEPENCE IN THE SHILLING OFF 
all New Books as they are issued from the press. 


OWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY: 
SOUTHAMPTON Branch, 178, HIGH-STREET. 





OWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY: 
PLYMOUTH Branch, 15, DEVONSHIRE-TERRACE. 


Vy HAT IS YOUR CREST AND MOTTO? 
—Send Name and County to CULLETON’S HERALDIC 
OFFICE. 33s. 6d. plain; Sketch in Heraldic Colours, 7s. Crest 
engraved on Seals, Book Plates, and Steel Dies for stamping 
paper, 7s. 6d.; Registered Letter, 6d. Manual of Heraldry, 3s. 9d. 
ost free, by =. = LLETON, 25, Cranbourne-street, corner of St. 
artin’s-lane, W.C. 


N ON OGRAMS. —Five Quires of Paper and 
J 100 Envelopes, i stamped with Monogram, on receipt of 5g.; 
no charge for die. Crest, Monogram, or ‘Address Die ensres 
free of charge, if an order be given for a ream of the very best 
paper and 500 envelopes, at 21s., stamping included.—T. Oobumen, 
25, Cranbourne- street, corner of St. Martin ’s-lane, W.C. 











ISITING CARDS by CULLETON. —Fifty, 
best quality, 2s. 3d., post free, including the engraving of 
copper-plate. Wedding Cards, — each, Fifty Embossed Enve- 
| ei with maiden name, 138. 6d.—' JULLETON, — Mneraver, 
25, Cranbourne-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, W. 


| JJEPARTMENT OF OF SCIENCE 4 AND ART. 


Complete Sets of the PHOTOGRAPHS and ETCHINGS issued 
under the Superintendence of epi Cy er ale of SCIENCE 
and ART, and published by the ARUNDEL SOCIETY, are now 
exhibited at the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSE UM. Speci- 
| mens may also be seen at the Offices of the Arundel Society, 24, 
Old Bond-street. 


CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES of this Collec- 

tion may be had, price 6d. each, post free. 

Part 1.—DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS, and SCULPTURE: in- 
cluding Photographs from the National Portrait and 
Miniature Exhibitions—Raphael’s Cartoons—Raphael 
and Michael Angelo’s Drawings— Holbein Heads— 
Turner's Liber Studiorum. 

Part 2.— pig METALS, ENAMELS, and CARVINGS 

IVORY : including many of the ‘most valuable and 
interesting Objects in the South Kensington Museum, 
and in the Special Loan Exhibition of 1862. 
Part 3. row PORCELAIN & GLASS, EMBROIDERY 
KBINDING : including the best Examples in 
= South Kensington M 
Loan Exhibition of 1862. 
Upon application, with six postage-stamps for each Part, to the 
Secretary of the wr yer of Science and Art, South Kensing- 
m, W.; or to F. W. Maynard, Esq., Secretary of the Arundel 
Society, 24, ola Bond- conte =. 


‘THE ZOETROPE ; or, Wheel of Life.-—How 

to make this marvellous American Toy the greatest wonder 
of the age, with five slips of figures, and full instructions, post 
free, for twelve stamps.—H. G. Crarke & Co., 2, Garrick-street, 
Covent-garden. 


useum, and in the Spe 





HE ZOETROPE ; or, Wheel of Life.—Nos. 1 
to 10 now ready, price 6d. each, ey Each — con- 
— three strips of coloured figures. —— mplete se’ 
free, for 62 stamps. The co ag a JLARKE os Ong 
2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. : rial ee 


NH E GRIMAKISTICOPE; or, Instan- 

taneous Caricaturist. A new, most amusing Optical Toy, 

81s. 6d. For other Novelties, Amusing, Scientific, &c. see Cata- 

logue, 7 stamps.—Cuarpuis, Patentee, Manufacturer, and Im- 
porter, 69, Fleet-street. 


DEBENTURES at 5, 54, and & per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMIT. 
Subscribed Capital, £750, on 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Henry Pelham Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Hat. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. M 
George Ireland, Esq 

anager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following 
terms, viz.:—For one year, at 5 per cent.; for three gg at 54; 
and for six years and het bee até Fags cent. per annu 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, Palmerston- patidtnas, Old Broad-street, London. 

By order, R.A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


COLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 
HE CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, 


are prepared to effect Investments on Mortgage, in Ceylon 
= eee with or without their guarantee, as may 
esired. 
For further | oe saacnr spptication to to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London. 
By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. _ 


T°, 0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS S.—Indis- 

ts to Youth on their return to 
School are ROWLANDS® MACASSAR OL, which Creates and 
Sustains a Luxuriant Head of Hair. ROW LAND’S KALYDOR 
renders the § oe Clear _ Healthy, and eradicates all Defects. 
ROWLANDS’ 0 A entifrice, for rendering the 
Teeth beautifu fully White, prese — >. the a and sweetening 
the Breath.—Sold by Chem: 




















Ask for ROWLANDS’ ~rticles. 
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ELECT YOUR OWN MONOGRAM.— 
) 702 Monograms, by Owen Jones, exhibiting each letter of the 
Alphabet, in combination with every other letter, under two dis- 
tinct forms for each letter ; also 26 Monograms of Female Christian 
Names, the whole elegantly printed in Colours, on fine ivory 
drawing-paper, neatly | eae = conamatitel cover. Published at 
5s., offered at 1s. 6d., —London, 8 i = 
4, Co Copthall- puildings,’ tone x of thee Bonk of f England, E 


mE CHADBURN LANTERN, for projecting 
enlarged Images w a Screen (similar to the Magic 

Lantern) from opaque objects. “This Instrument supplies a grea 
want in scientific and amusing Illustrations ; by it Coins, Medals, 
Moving Mechanisms (interior of watches), Minerals, Fossils. 
Drawings, Book Illustrations, Photographs, &c. are shown in ali 
their colour and detail,—thus rendering paintings on glass n 
k had direct from C. H. Cuapsurn Son, Opticians 
and Instrument-Makers to H.R.H. the late Prince Consort, 
Liverpool. 


LBERT, 

















Sales by Auction 
The Collection of Werks of Art of the late B. G. 
WINDUS, Esq. 

i ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on FRI- 
DAY, February 14, and cates, by ar of the Executors, 
the valuable C ‘ollection of PICT d DRAW at oo 
by that distinguished amateur, BENJAMIN GO REY 
WINDUS, Esgq., late of Tottenham, including, among OF Pic- 
tures, The Oda iaque, a very beautiful work of F. Leighton, R.A., 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1862—Six works of J. E. Millais, 
R.A., including Isabella, the celebrated work exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1849—The Proscribed Royalist, a finished ‘gw 
for the celebrated engraved work— Wandering Thoughts, , and 
Bride—Queen Berengaria, chef-d’ceuvre of Charles Collins Bight 
worksof Ford Madox Brown, including studies for the celebrated 
work, the Last of England—The Hedger, the well-known chef- 
d'euvreof John Brett, exhibited at the 4A Exhibition— 
Domencio da Peschia, and Savonarola, Cave memes sh 
Water-Carrier of Cairo, by W. Gale—Sprin, vend. eran b 
Suchbold—Several a ee A W. J Lae 
Mrs. Benham Hay, a V.J. —and works of ti. Fuseli, 
R.A., R. Smirke, RA, Sir A. Ww ‘Gallatt. R.A., T. Stothard, 
R.A. W. Etty, R.A., R. Cook, R.A., and James Holland. The 
drawings comprise Tynemouth, a beautiful engraved work of 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; also Wells Cathedral and a ruined abbey, 
by the same Artist—Several hundred exquisite works of 
Stothard, R.A., many of which are engraved, including complete 
sets of Illustrations to the Atlas Pocket Books, and Robinson 
Crusoe, and_a large number of Illustrations to the Novelist’s 
Magazine, Moore’s Poems, Shakspeare, The Arabian Nights, 
Cowper, &c., including the well-known collection formed by Mr. 
Robert Balmanno, the great patron of Stothard—also beautiful 

a Hughes 


orks 
W. - ‘artlett = ag 
Cosw J. E. Millais 


P. Williams 
k 3 . a W. Deverell J. Martin B. Westall 
€. Collins H. Fuseli D. Maclise F. Wheatley; 
and a large collection of Drawings and Sketches by G. B. Piranesi. 


May be publicly viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


W. C. Thomas 


THs | 


| 143, Strand, eight doo 


Important Collection of Greek, Roman, and other Coins, 
Sormed by E. L. BOW. N, Esq. 
MESSRS. 


QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works Siesteaiive of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
bese prey 8 rer a barnes on bel he mag see vane A 19, 
and three fo ano ys, at 1 o’clock precisely, the I rtant an 
Valuable COLLEC ION GREED K, ROM AN, and ‘othe er COLNS, 
in Gold, Silver 4 i Coppers, fo ey during. imaged wears of assidu- 
ous research by E. 
other rarities, sight ve very om Gol 
Ptolemies, valuable Roman Aurei of Drusus, Antonia, Claudius 
(De Britann.), Sabina, Theodora, English and Anglo-Gallic Gold 
—in Silver, Panormus, Segesta, Messana, three Syracusan Medal- 
a, Gelo II., Amphipolis, Znus, Cydonia, Hierapytna, = 
hrace, Perseus, Smyrna, Samos, Elis, Datames the 
Lycia (20 coins), many valuable Seleucidee, Shekel (of we ped ist), 
Euthydemus, Arsinoé I. (medallion)—in eoper, Bere 
some — 8 See Divisions, Julius, Tiberi Livia, Julia, 
Poppeea, Traj Antinous (3), Didia Clara, Pustinex, various 
Eg: zyptian Nomen and others of equal interest and value—a Coin 
Cabinet, and some valuable Numismatic 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 


The Law Library of a Barrister retiring from Practice. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL oy AUG 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, 
THURSDAY. February 13, at 1 o’clock, the nee Saw 
LIBRARY of a Barrister retiring from the Profession ; compris- 
ing cs Statutes at Large, a Series of the Law Journal, Davidson's 
Con Ba t, and many useful Practical 
Boakes also the Common Law and Equity Reports in the various 
Courts, the Old Reporters, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of the late Rev. 
H. P. MEASOR, Vicar of Kingston-on-Thames. 


i ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on 

TUESDAY, Fe’ ebruary 18, and three following days, at 1 o’clock, 

a COLLECTION of BOOKS, including the Library of the late 

Rev. H. P. MEASOR, Vicar of Kingston-on-Thames; comprisin 

Commentaries and Annotations on the Scriptures, Ecclesiastical! 

ee Classics, Scientific Works, and Books in General Lite- 
rature Catalogues are preparing. 





ong 
“Coins of aventass, Cius, the 











t ‘On the Premises, 25, Berners-street, Oxford-strect, 


ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO., Auctioneers 

of Libraries ont h orks connected with the Fine Arts, 
est of Somerset House (late 22, Fleet- 
street, will SELL by AUCTION on the Premises, 25, Berners- 
street, Oxford- -street, on MONDAY, February 10, ‘and nine 
following days (Saturdays croapeed, the entire REMAINDER 
of Messrs. MOO = M‘QUEEN & CO.’S (Limited) STOCK of 
Modern Ekastipaegin, Photographs, &c., in- 
cluding their entaeribed Copies from eminent London and Con- 
tinental Publishing Firms, Catalogues of which will be forwarded 
on receipt of 12 stamps. 





The Service of Plate and Collection of Objects of Art and 
Virtu of the late B. G. WINDUS, Esq. 


M ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Grea ooms, King - street, St. 

MONDAY, February 17, at 1 = preaiaely, i ro of the 
Executors,. the VALUA B LE SERVICE of LVER and 
SILVER-GILT PLATE one Collection of Objects of axe and 
Virti of BEN. sAMIN§ GODFREY WINDUS, Esq., 

removed from Tottenham. TThe Plate includes beautiful | Sugar 
Vases, Sweetmeat Stands, Salt-Cellars, Cake Basket, Tea and | 
Coffee Services and Salvers, and a large Service of Shell-Pattern 
Small Plate; also a capital Plated Dinner Service—Or-molu Table 
Ornaments—Bronzes and Marbles, ‘ iaclenns a fine Bust of T. 
Stothard, R.A., & iy, R.A.—a Carved and Gilt Draw- 
ing-Room Suite, covered with Satin Damask—beautiful Cabinets 
and Tables of Old French Marqueterie and Oak—Old — 
Sévres, Dresden, Chelsea, and Capo di Monte Porcelain, & 





Free Trade Hall, MANCHESTER.—The Valuable Service 
of Plate and the Important Collection of Objects of Art 
and Virtu of the late JAMES FALLOWS, Esq. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
resp pectfally ¢ give notions, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on TUESDAY, Februar 18, 
and following day, at je for 1 o’clock precisely, by order o: the 
Executors, the VALUABLE SERVICE of PLATE and the 
important and beautiful Collection of Objects of Art and Virta, 
formed by JAMES FALLOWS, Esq., deceased, removed from 
his late residence, Sunny Bank, Longsight ; comprising a beau- 
tiful Cabinet of Ebony eo with Ivory, from the Duke of 
Orleans’ Collection—a Set of Twelve fine Italian Chairs of Carved 
Ebony, inlaid with Ivory—fine Old French Clocks and Candelabra 
of Bronze and Or-molu—beautiful Carvings in Wood by Grinling 
Gibbons, Rogers, and Willcox—a large ——— of Ag yp Carv- 
ings in Ivory—several very fine Enamels b R.A.—a pair 
of magnificent large Vases of Russian Porcelain“ fine Old Sévres 
Dresden, and Oriental Porcelain—Italian, French, Chinese, an 
Japanese Bronzes—fine Old Italian Marble Vases and Pedestals— 
Modern Italian Marble Vases and Pedestals — Modern Italian 
Sculpture — Chinese, Limoges, and Battersea Enamels—Wedg- 
wood, Nevers, and Grés de Flandre Ware, purchased chiefly from 

ton Towers, the Northwick and Scarisbrick Collections ; also 
beautiful Services of Tudor Pattern Silver Plate for the Dinner, 
Dessert, and Tea, and some fine Ornamental Pieces of Ancient 
and Modern Silver—a capital Service of Plated Articles—a few 
Jewels and Trinkets, Dressing-Case, &c. 

May be publicly viewed Sepentor and Monday preceding, 
Catalogues had at Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods’ Na 

King -street, St. James’s-square, or by post on application. 


The First Portion of the very extensive and valuable Stock of 
Books of Mr. HENRY GEORGE BOHN, the eminent 
Bookseller and Publisher of York-street, occupying Twenty- 
Sour Days. 





MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Liters AY’ x Prseert and Works illustrative of the 

Fine Arts, will SE LL } CTION, at their House, No. 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on "MONDAY, February 10, 
snd twenty: -three following days (Sundays excepted), the FIRST 
POR XTION of Extensive and Valuable STOCK of 
Mr. HENRY GEORG. i BOHN, retiring from business, includ- 
ing splendid Books of Prints ; Voy. tats and Travels; History and 
iography ; Greek and Latin Cla: ssics, with Translations ; Dic- 
tions aries and Grammars; Ancient and Modern Divinity; and 
Sepndard Authors, English and Foreign, in all Classes of Lite- 


Catalogues are ready, Sent by post on receipt of twelve stamps. 





SAR FOTRATS,, (082:| H ARRISON, Esq., Sg te will = yg | many —_ end choice 








if 


| (west a on FRIDA 


Shells. 


ay R. J. C. STEVENS has received instructions 

to SELL by pee at his Great Room, 38, King-street, 
Covent-garden, on FRII AY, February 21, at half- past 12 pre- 
cisely, the COLLEC LON of SHELLS formed by the late H. W. 





specimens ; \ 
and several fine examples of Muadestaia: depen. 


On view the day prior and morning of sale, and Catalogues had. 


Library of the late Professor FARADAY. 


MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will oes. 
by AUCTION, at Shel. ae 47, paiocsberoiiate 

(west poem this day, 84 URDAY, February 8, and two a Ntiowing 
days (Sunds aff epted), a P ortion of the LIBRARY of the late 
Prof. Mic HAEL 1 "AR. ADAY, D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S, &c., consist- 
ing of ae Books in Medical, Chemical and General "Science, 
Transactions of Learned Societies, and Books in General Litera- 








Engravings, Drawings, Paintings, a few Autographs, &c. 


i" ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
4 by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square. 
(west side), on MON DAY, February 17, a COLLECTION oN Nile 
cellaneous ’ Engravi ings, Portraits, Drawings, paintingt &e. 
Ca’ talogues s sent on application. 
"Theatrical . Properties, the Stock of the late Mr. HEN- 
DERSON, Costumier, of Liverpool. 


h ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

J by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leiceste’ ere W.C. 

Y, February 21, the STOCK of the late Mr. 

HENDERSON, Costumier, of Liverpool, consisting of Theatrical 
Samui in great variety and in excellent condition. 
Further particulars will be announced. 





: 4 Val uable Library of a well- known Author, deceased. 


h ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
x by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west side), on TUES ‘DAY, February 25, and following daye, the 
LIBRARY of a well-known Author, deceased, comprising Ed- 
wards’s Natural History of Birds (large paper), the Plates cokvared 
like a, rea td 7 vols. in 4, green morocco extra— Morant’s His- 
tory of Essex, 2 vols.—Scott’s Border Antiquities, 2 vols. —Douglas’ 's 
Peerage of Scotland, 2 vols. russia extra—Edmondson’s Baron- 
agium Genealogicum, "5 vols. — Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, 
Boy: ~y— 's splendid Edition, 9 vols. russia extra—Lodge’s Portraits, 
large = India proofs, 12 vols. in 6, half-russia extra — Brew- 
ster’s inburgh Encyclo - Y vols. half-calf—Calmet’s Dic- 
Fated of the Bible, 5 vols.—Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, 10 vols. 
—Bacon’s Works, by Montagu, 16 vols.—Nichols’s Literary History 
and Anecdotes, 14 vols. russia gilt—Voltaire, Guvres, 70 vols. 
Johnson's Poets, 68 vols. —Antiquarian and Topograp! hical Cabinet, 
10 vols. large paper—The Gentleman’s Magazine, 117 vols. calf gilt 
—Blackwood’s Magazine, 109 vols. half-calf—a series of Works 
relating to Ireland and America—and many other valuable 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Music and Musical Instruments. 


M® ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their pioeae, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west ste) about the end of FEB UARY, a COLL CTION of 
MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC, some ate + Stock of the late 
Mr. PROWSE, of Hanway-street—Musical Instruments of all 


nds. 
Consignments for this Sale can be received until the 15th inst. 


HE ATHENAUM for GERMAN Y and and 
yy Seneee. —Mr. ALPnons DURR, of Lerrzra, 
e has made arrangements ‘for a weekly 
supply of. THE J THEN BUM JOURNAL. The Subscription 
be 1} thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six months; and 
6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on *Thursd: jay. 
Orders to be sent direct to ALpnons Diirzr, Leipzig, Germany. 
*,* German Advertisements for the AtuzNaum Journal also 
received received by Aurnons | ALPHONS Dize. as above. 


NOTES, and and QUERIES of FEBRUARY 8th, 
ee ice a. nee 5d., contains, among many other in- 





ee, and who may use them. 
Raphael’s Madonna della Sedia. 
The Craven Descent and Titles. 
What becomes of Parish Registers. 
Lady Nairn’s Songs. 

Meaning of Pail Mall. 

A New Series of NOTES and QUERIES was commenced in 
January oy a favourable opportunity for beginning the 
work. Inthe Numbers already published, among other interest- 
ing articles, will be found— 

The Caricatures of Ward of Ipswich. 
The Lambeth Library and its Librarians. 
A Homeric poseay ~iaanaaee 
Universal Catalogue 
Charles Cotton the Angler. 
Dancing before the Altar in Seville. 
The Emperor Paul’s Proposed Combat. 
The Quarterly _— w on Longevity. 
St. Peter’s Chai 


And in addition, every week, a Portion of 


The UNIVERSAL ART -CATALOGUE, 
now Lope we in Notes and Queries, by the Department of 


Science and 
Price 4d., stamped 5d. 

G. Smith, 43, bebrery, cemoomag Strand, W.C.; 
order of all B Y 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 

This day, No. V. for FEBRUARY, 1868, price One Shilling, 
ST. PAULS: a Monthly Magazine. Edited 
by Yo eed TROLLOPE, and Illustrated by J. E. 
Millais, R.A. 

Contents. 

ALL FOR GREED. Chap. 14. The Bridegroom.—Chap. 15. The 
Bride.—Chap. 16. The Litanies for the Dead. 

WHOM SHALL WE MAKE LEADER of the NEW HOUSE 
of COMMONS? 

On SHOOTING. 

On HUMAN LIGNITES. 

The IRISH CHURCH. 

HAVERING ATTE BOWER. 


PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS in LOVE, LAW, and the 
CIVIL SERVICE.—My First Mission under F.O 
OUR ARMY AS IT IS, AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 
PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By Anthony Trol- 
lope. With an Illustration. Chap. 16. Phineas Finn returns 
to Killaloe.—Chap. 17. Phineas Finn returns to London.— 
) 18. Mr. ola —Chap. 19. Lord Chiltern rides his 





and by 








horse Boneb’ 
London: Virtue & Co. City-road and Ivy-] -lane. 
HE ART-JOURNAL 


No. LXXIV., New Series, FEBRUARY, 1868, price 28. 6d. 


With this Number is issued the Eleventh Part of the ILLUS- 
bem bath CATALOGUE of the PARIS EXHIBITION, con- 
ning numerous Engravings of Wood Seulpture--Chandeliers— 
Cabinet Work—Ivory Carving—Jewellery—Window Curtains— 
Glass, &. 

LINE ENGRAVINGS. 


1. DE FOE in the PILLORY, after E. Crowe. 
2, The WAYFARERS, after T. Creswick, R.A., and F. Goodall, 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The Bg Sag FABRICS of the UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION 
y Mrs. Bury Pallise 
The ROYAL 4ueee of ENGLAND. By Charles Boutell, M.A. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. Illustrated. 
FRENCH PICTURES in the PARIS EXHIBITION. 
DORE’S PICTURES at the EGYPTIAN HALL. 
The EXPLORATION of PALESTINE. 
PHOTOGRAPHS from the SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. 
The ART of the ARMOURER. Illustrated. 
ART-GOSSIP and NOTABILLIA, &c. 
__ Tandon: 1 Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy- -lane, Paternoster-row. 


[HE [WHE ILLUST RATED PHOTOGRAPHER. 
3d. No. I. ready Feb. 7, 


HE ILLUSTRATE D PHOTOGRAPHER. 
8d. 12 Original Engravings by first-class Artists in No. No.1. 
vas. ILLUSTRATED PHUTOGRAPHER. 
‘ontents of No. I.:—Vhotography and Criticism, pg ft .. 
Leake, with 6 6 Illustrations— Landscape tage! for A 
and Amateurs, by Thomas Sutton, B.A., with I Justration — 
Photographic Wy Wanderings, 3 Illustrations — Six Examples of 





Posing and Grouping, by KR. A. Seymour—The Philosophy of Dry 
Plate Pho raphy, og. Dawson, M.A.—A_ Ramble with the 
Camera in ping Wy by G. H.—M. ym Solomon—The 
peg Oe of Art H. W.— Photographic Fun—Chat— 





Reviews, Thneeretion on toned paper after O. G. “Rejlander. 


HE ILLUSTRATED PHOTOGRAPHER. 
_— Weekly.—Office: 51, Paternoster-row; and all News- 
agen 





Now ready, price 1s. 6d. or 20s. per annum, , post free, 

HE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
for FEBRUARY. 

iontents: Does it Pay to Smoke ?—George Silverman’s Expla- 
m —. — Il. By Char ies Dickens. —Characteristics of Genus. 
—Orion.—A Week in y — Aer yt : oauens ae 

t i r, and F otsam and Jetsam a 
eorresg TTT friends. Part 1f.—The Romance of certain 4 


hes.—The Meeting.—Four Months on the Stage.—Th 
ban Democracy. mt Encyclopedists.—Reviews and Rtas 


——_ Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row E.O. 
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Issued this day, 
IPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE of LITE- 
RATURE, SCIENCE, and EDUCATION. 
Annual Subscription, 18s. 
FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
1. DALLAS GALBRAITH. An American Novel. Part II. 
2. LOOKING SEAWARD. 
3. LIFE and its ENIGMAS. 
4 The CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 
5. LOVE on the OHIO. 
6. EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. The Roman Question—Fenianism. 
7. RISTORI as MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
8. ALASKA—What is it worth? With a Map. 
9. The OLD SLATE-ROOF HOUSE. II. 
10. The NATIONAL FINANCES. 
11. REMINISCENCES of FITZ GREENE HALLECK. 
12. The ORANGE-TREE. 
13. ECHOES of MELANCHOLY. 
14. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 
15. LITERATURE of the DAY. 


*,* A Series of ORIGINAL PAPERS be Um BLANC 
is commenced in this Num 


London: Triibner & Co, 60, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Now ready, price 1s. 
Us FoevusRe FOL ES 
for FEBRUARY. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Half-a-Crown Monthly, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
CONTENTS of the FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

L ye UNION of CHRISTENDOM, in its HOME ASPECT. 

By the Dean of Canterbury. 
2. The FOOD ofthe PEOPLE. By Benjamin Shaw. 
3. —- HOBBES of MALMESBURY. By the Rev. John 

unt. 


4 The MARRIAGE LAWS of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 
yy John Boyd Kinnear. 

5. me INFLUENCE of PLATO’S SOCIAL THRORIES in 
ODERN TIMES. By Dr. E. Zeller, Heidelberg 


6. me — of WOMEN. By the Rev. Thomas 


7. The LONDON PRESS. I. The Spectator, Guardian, and 
Nonconformist. (Concluded.) 
8 HYLAS. By the Rev. Henry Hayman. 
9. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
I. Theological—II. Historical ane ee os pa Phi- 

losophical and Scientific Class) —V. Travel — 
VI. Poetry, Fiction, and Beray ov il. "Miscellaneous 
VIII. German Literature.—1X. French Literature 


Strahan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 





A THIRD EDITION is now ready of 
The JANUARY PART of 
o 0 DB Ww ©®.8D & 
(Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated.) 
Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 
Of the FEBRUARY rane. which is now ready, the 
Contents are : 

1. The WOMAN’S KINGDOM: a Love Story. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ With Illustrations. Chap- 
ters IV., V., VI. 

2. The RAVENS. By Isa Craig-Knox. With an Illustration. 

3. “*ECCE HOMO.” Part II. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. 


4. MUCH WORK for LITTLE PAY. By William Gilbert. 
With an Illustration. 
5. TWO FRIENDS. By 8. Adye. 
6. A_GIPSIES’ CHRISTMAS GATHERING. By W. R. 8. 
Ralston. With Portraits. 
7. The PAST and the FUTURE. By A. P. Stanley, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 


8 A STRIKING CONTRAST. By the Editor. 
9. PART of a LIFE. By Mrs. Macquoid. With an Illus- 
tration. 


10. DISCIPLESHIP. By George MacDonald. With an Illus- 
tration. 


ll. DAYS and NIGHTS in PERSIA. By Arminius Vambéry. 
12. BIRDS of PASSAGE. With Illustrations. 
13. = STORY of ERASMUS. By Henry Rogers, Author 
The Eclipse of Faith.’ 
Strahan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 


[us ATLAS: a Weekly Journal of Politics, 
Literature, and News. Established 1826. 


On and after the 3ist of January the ATLAS will be published 
under entirely new m: mt; and, while in shape, type and 
rit hoist — to the newest models, its price will continue 





It will en endeavour to present the Public with a mo 


(SHURCHMAN's S SHILLING MAGAZINE 

i yyy tees will contain the conclusion of ‘The Old 

ridge—Prose Idylls, by the Author of ‘The 

pm, of a ‘Gant ae *_Epiphany with the Poets, by A. H. 

Grant—French Notions of England and the English, by the Rev. 

W. L. Blackley, M.A.—several other Papers, Two Pieces of Poetry, 

and Two Illustrations. 

“‘The contents are of a gonerel and pttcantive » Mad, and the 

illustrations are all that can be desired.” —Eza 
Post free for 14 stamps. 
Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 


Annual Subscription, One Guinea, post free, 


[HE JOURNAL of BOTANY, BRITISH 
and FOREIGN. 
Edited by Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. F.R.G.8. 

Published Monthly, with Coloured Plates of every newly-dis- 
covered British Gan Garden Novelty, and Botanical Discovery, 
by Walter Fitch, F.L riginal Articles by the Leading Botan- 
ists of the | a of Books published at Home and Abroad 
—and the Latest Botanical Intelligence. A New (the Sixth 
Volume now commencing. 

A few i Sets of The previous five volumes still on hand. 

L. e & Co. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


On the 1st of February, Second Series, No. 104, price 1s. 
[HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIE 





Contents :—Prescriptions Carefully Prepared—Law relating to 
the a of Petroleum—On the Melting and Subliming Tem- 
perstanes of the principal Poisons, Organic and Inorganic— 

ater Analysis — On the Decay of Stone; its Cause and 
vention—On the Stability ‘of G Soest ga 8 On the Characteristics 
of the different Varieties of Cr orizers, Disinfectants, 
ond And Seema Wells—On t the Use of Margosa Leaves 
n Sm: 
=. John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


Now published, price 6s. 


HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
JANUARY, 1868. 

Contents :—1. Boston, by Charles Francis Adams, Jun.—2. Fran- 

cesco dall’ Ongaro’ ‘8 Stornelli, by William D. Howelis—3, Railroad 

—4. 0} Swi Adams 

Sherman Hill—5. pA Report on the Common- wachool § Epetem, 

by Samuel Eliot—6. Co-operation, by Edwin L. — in—7. Witch- 

craft—8. , by Sidney G. Fisher—9. Go- 

. Browne, Jun.—10. Critical Notices— 














vernor Andrew, by A. G. 
11. Note. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, No. I., FEBRUARY, 


a EW SACRED MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
entitled EXETER HALL. Post free 14 stamps. 





2. XETER HALL. No.I., with new Sacred 
Song, ‘Queen Mary’s Pray’r,’ by Miss M. Lindsay. 


8. T.XETER HALL. No. I., with Gounod, 
for Piano, by Rimbault. 


. XETER HALL. No. I., with new Hymn, 
* My Jesu, as Thou wilt,’ by C. E. Willing. 


i 


. XETER HALL. No. I., with new Sacred 
Song, ‘The Benediction,’ by Stephen Glover. 


6. F,.XETER HALL. No.I., with new Har- 


monium Melodies. 


on 





7. EXXETER HALL. The only Magazine of 
Music for Sunday Evenings in the Home Circle. One 
Shilling. ‘Post free 14 stamps. 
Metzler & Co. 37, Great Marlborough-street, W.; and George 
Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill: 


A TOWER for SMOKE.—The BUILDER 
4 THIS WEEK, 4d., or by post 5d., contains View, Plan and 
Section of ** The Cliff,” Eastbourne, with special arrangements for 
Smoke and Ventilation—Prof. G. G. Scott's Lectures at the Royal 
Academy—Essay on the Drainage of Sar yS oy a Cottages— 
The Sewage Discussion—Art Schools—and other Paper, with all 
the News, Senthasy and Artistical—1, York-street, Covent-garden, 
and all Newsmen. 








Now ready, } price 1s. ‘1s. Monthly, 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 
For Household Reading. 
No. IT. 


The PUPILS of ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, Part II. 
By the AUTHOR of *‘ The HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 
Illustrated by E. ARMITAGE, A.R.A. 


Noricr.—The SUNDAY LIBRARY will also be » mae in 
Quarterly Volumes, hangomnely goa cloth, price 
n 


Macmillan & Co, London. 
This day, 


HE ‘BOOK of PRAISE” HYMNAL, 
compiled ont age by Sir ROUNDELL PALMER, in 








um: ont he be ad, News than is to be found in ‘any wT ihe 


exieting iis -class pa, 
TEAS will mat all political measures which are based 
a tee princi fons ga and are conducive to the progress of 


those great an vartoms social wants which it will be the work 
al future Parliament to supply. 
Special Edition of the paper has for many years been iepued 
om the use of India. The establishment of a weekly mail, 
commence on the 6th of March, will render this 


the foll g Four 
A. Beautifully en in royal 32mo. limp cloth, price 6d. 
small 18mo. larger type, cloth limp, 1s. 
C. Same Edition, on fine paper, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Also, an Edition with Music, Selected, Har. 
pond. Ls Composed by JOHN HULLAH. In square 18mo. 


clo 
Macmillan & Co. London. 





a pe eer will be given containing information upon ‘all fas 
jects interesting to the Colon al pablic, and an epitome of English 
opinion a Colonial question 

A care auly-pre City “Article will appear in each number of 
the Supplement further details of the Produce 


Omics, 45, Essex-street, Strand, W.0. 








IFTEEN MORNING and EVENING 
-y— ging ond py . Ry EERE, in Vocal 

for One, T . being No. XXVI. of 

the the CHORAL CYOLOPEDIA.p wublished in Penny Numbers and 


y Parte. 
. ‘Pitman, Paternoster-row ; and all Dealers in Periodicals. 





MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, 


T H £E AD Se SO 8 EF 
Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
ANNE HEREFORD, a New Serial Story by the A 
* East Lynne,’ is now appearing in ‘The Argosy.” ate of 
The LAST FOUR YEARS in ABYESENTA, written and sent 
over by one of the Captives, is in the February Number of ‘The 
Argosy.’ It contains an excellent summary ary af the whole cause 
Fh Pao War, ‘and a vivid description ef the of King 


The Reda ng J Number of ‘The Argosy’ contains a Charade. 
Poem by the Dean of Canterbury. 

This Magazine is now spoken of by hundreds of reviews in the 
very highest terms, as being one of the best Magazines that has 
appeared for some years. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


STUNG TO THE QUICK: a North- oye | 
Story. By Mrs. G. “rode BANKS, Author of* 
Providence House.’ 3 vols, 

PROVED IN THE FIRE: a Story of the 
Burning of Hamburg. By WILLIAM DUTHIE. 3 vols, 

Charles W. Wood, 13, Tavistock-street, Strand. 





In 2 vols. as 8vo. with Frontispiece designed and engraved 
Steel by John Martin, priee has. eloth, = 
HE FALL of NINEVEH, a Poem. By 
EDWIN ATHERSTONE. Second Edition, corrected and 
otherwise improved. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, just published, in 8vo. price 24s. 


R. GRAILY HEWITTS WORK on 
DISEASES of WOMEN ; with an entirely new series of 
116 Woodcut Illustrations, now first added. 

“ It would be difficult to name any European work equally satis. 
factory in its completeness of research, judicious (discrim: nation 
of the grounds of and illust of all that 
can throw Hip upon vere oe of the diseases of women and 
the diagnosis of oie both under ordinary and under extra- 

8 one eof the books —_ do credit to our lite- 
ritish Medical Journal, 


London: Longmans, Green, and “ Paternoster-row. 











Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


DICTIONARY of GENE RAL BIOGRA- 
PHY; Concise M irs and Notices of the most 
Eminent {h— of all Countries, from the Earliest — to the 
Present Time. With a Classified and Leap TT In 
Principal Names. Edited by WILLIAM L. R. CATES. 
“ This dictionary is, as a single volume for family use, the best 
book we know of its kind.”—EHzaminer. 
“ Contains a far la) wo sas ype of biographical information than 
any other similar wor! rpasses them as much in complete- 
ness, accuracy, and Im '—Morning Post. 


London : Longmans, Green and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Mr. Newby’s Publications. 
The HISTORY of IRISH PERIODICAL 


LITERATURE. By R. MADDEN, M.R.LA., Author of 
‘The Life of Lady Blessington,’ ‘Travels in the East,’ &c, 
2 vols. 288. 
“The peeing on and delicate question of Inland’ 's grievances 
has never, it may be sa’ mag Apo been handled with more 
ability and propriety than in this work. ”— Morning Post. 


The MARY IRA: Being the Narrative 


Journal of a Li y - Expedition from Auckland to the 
South Sea Islands in the year 1866; a Pedestrian Tour ina 
new district of New Zealand Bush, and Anecdotes of Colonial 
Life. ByJ.K.M. Illustrated with Sketches taken on the 
spot. 1 wae post 8vo. price 12s. (This day. 


MRS. C. J. NEWBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


ONLY TEMPER. By the Author of 


‘Wondrous Strange,’*Common Sense,’ ‘Kate Kennedy,’ &&. 
3 vols. [Just ready. 


The WILD GAZELLE. By C. F. Arm- 
STRONG, Author of ‘The Two Midshipmen,’ ‘Our Blue 
Jackets,’ ke. (This day. 


CROSS CURRENTS. By the Author of 


* Maggie Lynne,’ &. (Just ready. 


LITTLE MISS FAIRFAX. By the 
Author of ‘The Schoolmaster of Alton,’ &. Third Edition. 

“ Evidently the work of an author of considerable ability, who 
has peered into the secret depths of thought and feeling, and can 
dash off the outline of character with the pen of one who knows 
much pa human nature.”. mM. 

ry interesting novel.”—Atlas. 

“It will find favour on account of its interest as a story which 
is of the genuine kind, and that which comes from the delineation 
of character.”— Morning 
The RIVAL DOCTORS. By F. Trollope. 

‘With much vivacity and boldness the interest of the story is 
well sustained throughout.”— Morning Advertiser. 

“It will wi — the fame of the Trollopes. It is very 


om The book wie be cxtenebudly read and appreciated 
hton Examiner. 
The WELSH HEIRESS. By L. M. 
SPOONER, author of ‘ Country Landlords.’ 2 bar nia day. 


The SPINSTERS of SANDHAM. By 


One of Themselves. 1 vol. 
“ We do not hesitate to say it is a good and thoughtful book.” 
theneum. 


** We can give it wngeniiied commendation.” —Observer. 
“A well-written story.”—Adlas. 


The RECTOR’S HOMESTEAD. 
AUNT BETSY’S TRAINING. 
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Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, profusely Illustrated, price 2/. 2s. 


PALHONTOLOGICAL MEMOIRS 


OF THE LATE 


HUGH FALCONER, M.A. M.D. 


Vice-President of the Royal Society; Foreign Secretary of the Geological Society of London; and for many years Superintendent 
of the H.E.I. Company's Botanical Gardens at Suharunpoor and Calcutta. 


WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


CHARLES MURCHISON, M.D. F.RS. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 


AND NOTES 





Vol. I—FAUNA ANTIQUA SIVALENSIS. 


Vol. I.—MASTODON, ELEPHANT, RHINOCEROS, OSSIFEROUS CAVES, PRIMEVAL MAN 
AND HIS COTEMPORARIES. 








VOLUME I. contains— 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
LIST OF BOTANICAL MEMOIRS AND REPORTS BY DR. FALCONER. 
I. Introductory apres a Geography, Geological Structure, and Fossil 


Remains of the Sewalil 

II. On the Structure of the Sewalik Hills, and the Organic Remains found in them. 
By Proby T. Cautley, Esq. Capt. Bengal Artillery. 

III. On the Fossil Species of Elephant and Mastodon found in the Sewalik Hills. 
IV. On the Fossil Hippopotamus of the Sewalik Hills. By Hugh Falconer, M.D., 
and Capt. P. T. Cautley. 

V. Description of a Fragment of a Jaw of an unknown extinct Pachydermatous 
Animal, from the Valley of the Murkunda. Tetraconodon magnum vel 
Cherotherium. 

VI. On the Species of Fossil Rhinoceros found in the Sewalik Hills. 
VII. On _the Fossil Rhinoceros of Central Tibet, and its Relation to the Recent 
Upheaval of the Himalayahs. 
VIII. On the Fossil Equide of the Sewalik Hills. 
IX. On some Fossil Remains of Anoplotherium and Giraffe from the Sewalik Hills. 
By H. Falconer, M.D., and Capt. P. T. Cautley. 
X. On Chalicotherium Sivalense. 
XI. On the Fossil Camel of the Sewalik Hills. By H. Falconer, M.D., and Capt. 
P. T. Cautley. 
XII. Sivatherium giganteum; a new Fossil Ruminant Genus from the Valley of the 
Murkunda. By Hugh Falconer, M.D., and Capt. P. T. Cautley. 
XIII. The Fossil Bovide, Cervide, and Antilopide of India. 





XIV. 
XV. 


XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XxX. 
XXI. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVI. 
XXVII. 


XXVIII. 
XXIX. 


On the Fossil Quadrumana of the Sewalik Hills. 

On Felis cristata, a new Fossil Tiger from the Sewalik Hills. By H. Falconer, 
M.D., and Capt. P. T. Cautley. 

On Ursus (Hyenarctos) Sivalensis, a new Fossil Species from the Sewalik Hills. 
By Capt. P. T. Cautley and H. Falconer, M.D. 

On Enhydriodon (Amyxodon), a Fossil Genus allied to Lutra, from the Tertiary 
Strata of the Sewalik Hills. 

On the Fossil Carnivora of the Sewalik Hills. 

On the Fossil Crocodiles of the Sewalik Hills. By Capt. P. T. Cautley. 

On the Colossochelys Atlas, a gigantic Fossil Tortoise from the Sewalik Hills. 

On a Fossil Species of Emys from the Sewalik Hills, referable to the existing 
Emys tecta (Bell). 

Note on the Fossil Fresh-water Shells from the Sewalik Hills. By the late 
Prof. Edward Forbes. it 0 atin 

ion of some Fossil Remains of Dinotherium, Giraffe, Bramathe " 

Peand other Saomenaiia, heey Perim Island, Gulf of Cambay, Western Coast 
of India. 

Note on certain Specimens of Fossil Animal Remains from Ava. 

Note on Fossil Remains found in the Valley of the Indus, below Attock, and 
at Jubbulpoor. 

Note on an extraordinary Variety of Elastic Sandstone. 

A Description of the Plates in the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.’ 

Official Report of Expedition to Cashmere and Little Tibet, in 1837-8. 

Miscellaneous Notes on Indian Zoology. 


Volume I. contains 34 whole-page Plates and 16 Woodcuts. 





VOLUME II. contains— 


I. On the Species of Mastodon and Elephant occurring in the Fossil State in Great 
Britain. Part I. Mastodon. 


II. On the Species of Mastodon and Elephant occurring in the Fossil State in Great 
Britain. Part II. Elephant. 


III, On the American Fossil Elephant of the Regions bordering the Gulf of Mexico 
(EZ. Columbi, Fale.), with General Observations on the Living and Extinct 
Species of Elephants. 
TV. On the Fossil Remains of Elephas Melitensis, an Extinct Pigmy Species of 
Elephant, and of other Mammalia, &c., from the Ossiferous Caves of Malta. 
V. On the European Pliocene and Post-Pliocene Species of the Genus Rhinoceros. 
VI. Note on the Existing Hippopotamus Liberiensis (Morton), with a Synopsis of the 
Hippopotamide, Fossil and Recent. 
Vil. = 4 of Two Species of the Fossil Mammalian Genus Plagiaulax, from 
ur 


VIII. On the Disputed Affinity of the Mammalian Genus Plagiaulax, from the Purbeck 


IX. Note on the Occurrence of Spermophilus in the Cave Fauna of England. 


X. Note on the Occurrence of Felis spelea in the Mendip Caverns and elsewhere, and 
on a Species of Felis found in one of the Gower Caves. 
XI. Note on the Remains of Drepanodon or Machairodus of reputed British Origin. 
XII. Note on the Remains of a Hyeenoid Wolf, from Spritsail-Tor Cave. 
XIII. Notes on Hyena. 
XIV. Notes on Fossil Species of Ursus. 





XV. 


XVI. 
XVI. 


XVIII. 
XIX. 
xXx. 
XXI. 
XXIl. 


XXIII. 


XXIV. 
XXV. 


XXVI. 
XXVII. 


XXVIII. 


otes on Fossil Species of Cervus, including a Description of a Remarkable 

Neal Antler Poo Species of Extinct Cervus, 16, (Eucladooeros Sedg- 
wickii, in the Collection of the Rev. John Gunn, Irs' fl 

Note on an Undescribed Species of Bos in the Florence Museum (Bos Etruscus). 

= on Crania of Crocodilus cataphractus and C. marginatus, in the Belfast 

useum. 

On the Ossiferous Cave of Brixham, near Torquay. 

On the Ossiferous Caves of Gower, South Wales. 

On the Fossil Remains found in Cefn Cave, near Bryn Elwy, North Wales. 

On the Ossiferous Grotta di Maccagnone, near Palermo. 

On the Fossil Contents of the Genista Cave, Gibraltar. By H. Falconer, M.D., 
and G. Busk, Esq. 


Notes on a Collection of Fossil Bones discovered in a Section of Gravel in 
Excavating the Folkestone Battery. 

Primeval Man and his Cotemporaries. 

On the Evidence in the Case of the Controverted Human Jaw and Flint- 
Implements of Moulin-Quignon. 

Works of Art by Primeval Man in Europe. 

On the asserted Occurrence of Human Bones in the Ancient Fluviatile Deposits 
of the Nile and ; with Comparative Remarks on the Alluvial Forma- 
tions of the Two Valleys. 

On the Glacier-Erosion Theory of Lake-Basins. 

INDEX. 


Volume ITI. contains 38 whole-page Plates and 9 Woodcuts, 





LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, engraved by W. Holl, 30s. bound, 


THIRD EDITION OF SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON, 
Author of ‘New America, &c. 





From the Examiner. 

“Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more 
pernicious doctrine in one chapter of some of the sensational novels, which find admirers in drawing-rooms and eulogists in the 
press, than in the whole of Mr. Dixon’s interesting work.” . 

From the Morning Post. 

“No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance, no stranger contribution to the literature of psychology 
than Mr. Dixon’s book has been published since man first began to seek after the laws that govern the moral and intellectual 
life of the human race. To those readers who seek in current literature the pleasures of intellectual excitement we commend it 
as a work that affords more entertainment than can be extracted from a score of romances. But its power to amuse is less note- 
worthy than its instructiveness on matters of highest moment. ‘ Spiritual Wives’ will be studied with no less profit.than interest.” 


From the Globe. 

“The subject of Spiritual Wives is full of deep interest. If we look at it simply as a system, it is replete with 
scenes which cannot be surpassed even in fiction. Regarded from a social point of view, it appears a gigantic evil, and threatens 
society with disintegration. Examined carefully, as a phenomenon of religious life, for as such it must be considered, it 
presents features of great psychological significance, and will be found to illustrate some important truths. Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s book will be found an interesting exposition of the whole subject of Spiritual Wives. He has obtained his information 
from the best sources, sought and secured interviews with the chiefs of the movement, and the inner circle of their supporters 
at home and abroad. The facts have been most carefully collected, and are collated with great skill and care. But what 
strikes us most forcibly is the power and reticence with which the difficult and delicate topic is discussed in all its bearings. 
The object which the author proposed to himself at the outset was to write a chapter for the history necessary to illustrate 
the spiritual passions of man. And this intention has been fulfilled with unusual ability. The style of the work is charming. 
Some of the sketches of character are traced with the highest artistic skill. 'The scenes introduced into the narrative are full 
of life and glowing with colour. In short, there is nothing to desire as regards the manner in which Mr. Dixon has treated 
his subject. Regarded from a literary point of view, the work is eminently successful. But as a contribution to the lore of 
psychology it is that ‘Spiritual Wives’ will possess the most lasting importance. No previous work has presented this peculiar 
phase of religious thought and faith in the same clear light, or done so much to unfold its mystery. And in presenting a 
satisfactory exposition of the subject, he has supplied an important link in the chain of reasoning, at the same moment that 
he has produced an intensely interesting account of one of the most remarkable manifestations of the modern social system.” 

From the Daily Telegraph. 

‘Thousands of readers have been attracted to ‘Spiritual Wives’ by the brilliant style in which the theories and facts are put 
forward. The public will be no longer ignorant of these movements, which stir society like the first throes of an earthquake. Mr. 
Dixon accounts with perfect justice for the origin and motives of the singular movement. In these unhappy Ebelians and blas- 
phemous Agapemonites we are bidden to discover the unquiet and disordered result of great and earnest changes in social view.” 

From the Star. 

“ Public curiosity is thoroughly awakened on the subject of Spiritual Wives, and these two handsome volumes, written in 
the most vivid, animated, and pictorial of styles, will tell us all that we need know about them. It seems almost superfluous 
to say that the moral of the book, from first to last, is just what one might expect from a cultivated and high-principled 
English author. Mr. Dixon has treated a difficult and delicate subject with great refinement and judgment, and he has 
certainly produced a book which is calculated to absorb the attention of every intelligent reader who opens it.” 

From the London Review. 

“We recommend to thoughtful persons the perusal of these volumes as containing many pregnant reflections on the history 
of the movements which they chronicle. A lithe and sinewy style, and a picturesque knowledge of the most attractive literary 
forms, enable Mr. Dixon to make his subject at once interesting and instructive. The tone of the composition is refined and 
pure to a degree. There is not a coarse line or a coarse thought throughout the two volumes.” 

From the Dispatch. 

“In taking leave of Mr. Dixon’s most interesting book, we must accord him high praise, not merely for style and arrangement, 
but for the good taste with which he has treated a subject of peculiar delicacy and difficulty. It is a work that all who note the 
signs of the times should read,” 

From the Sun. 
“Mr. Dixon writes with rare ability, often eloquently, always enthrallingly, in these two volumes about Spiritual Wives.” 


From the Messenger. 
“ Mr. Dixon’s book requires to be thoroughly read to ascertain its real value. It is not only of historical interest, but it leaves 
no possibility of mistake as to the actual position of as remarkable a specimen of mysticism as the world has ever witnessed.” 
From the Leader. 
“This is the most remarkable work of the season—a book which all thoughtful men will read with absorbed interest, and 
which will scarcely startle more readers than it charms. The literary merit of the book is high; the style the author's best.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
To be had of all Booksellers, and at all the Libraries throughout the Kingdom. 
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Of the 200 Copies printed for Sale, there remain a few, price 211., of 
PROFESSOR WESTWOOD’S MAGNIFICENT ART-PUBLICATION, 
' THE 


MINIATURES AND ORNAMENTS 
ANGLO-SAXON AND IRISH MANUSCRIPTS. 


ONE VOLUME, IMPERIAL FOLIO, ILLUSTRATED IN 


A Series of Fifty-four superb Plates, most elaborately executed in exact Fac- 
simile of the Originals, in Gold and Colours. 


With a Descriptive Text to each Plate, serving as a History of British Paleography and Pictorial Art, 
By J. O. WESTWOOD, M.A. F.L.S. &¢., Oxford. 





This great work constitutes the First Chapter of a HISTORY of the FINE ARTS in this KINGDOM, extending 
from the Roman occupation of Great Britain to the Norman Conquest. 


The study of these Manuscripts has brought out the singular fact that, at a period when the Fine Arts may be said 
to have been almost extinct in Italy and other parts of the Continent,—namely, from the fifth to the end of the eighth 
century,—a style of Art had been established, cultivated, and brought to a wonderful state of perfection in these 
Islands, absolutely distinct from that of all other parts of the Civilized World, and which was adopted and imitated in 
the Schools founded on the Continent by Charlemagne, as well as in the Monastic Establishments founded or visited by 
Anglo-Saxon and Irish Missionaries, many of which subsequently became the most famous seats of learning. 


On this subject Mr. Digby Wyatt, one of the most accomplished of living artists, observes—“ In delicacy of handling, 
and minute but faultless execution, the whole range of Palseography offers nothing comparable to these early Irish 
Manuscripts and those produced in the same style in England. When in Dublin some years ago, I had the opportunity 
of studying very carefully the most marvellous of them all, ‘The Book of Kells’; some of the ornaments of which I 
attempted to copy, but broke down in despair. Of this very work Mr. Westwood examined the pages as I did, for hours 
together, without ever detecting a false line or irregular interlacement.” 


From this fine Manuscript four entire pages are copied in the work now announced; whilst the Libraries of London, 
Lambeth, Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, Lichfield, Salisbury, Dublin, Paris, Rouen, Boulogne, St. Gall, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Utrecht, St. Petersburg, &c., have been laid under contribution, and have afforded materials for illustration , 
amongst which are numerous examples of the later Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts, in which an entirely distinct and equally 
national style of ornamentation, of a very gorgeous character, was developed in the school of St. Ethelwold. 


In the Descriptive Text the peculiarities of the different styles, with reference to their contemporaneous employment 
in stone and metal ornamentation, are described ; together with a careful account of the various Manuscripts from which 
the examples are given. 


An accomplished Art-Critic, in speaking of Early Keltic Art, said in the Times of September 3, 1867,— 

“The glorious illuminations of the Irish Manuscripts, the most exquisitely-beautiful designs with which religious 
art, so prolific in its creations, has ever enriched the world! It is that strangely-complicated, interlacing and lacertine 
knot-work pattern, which is so frequently found upon the crosses of the Anglo-Saxon period, and especially common 
within the kingdom of Northumbria. Introduced into Ireland most probably with Christianity, it there received a very 
high development by being engrafted upon the native Keltic stock, and thence spread with Irish and Christian teaching, 
not only to Scotland and the North of England, but to still more distant parts of Europe.” 





LIST OF THE PLATES. 
1. Purple Title-page with Capitals, from the Royal MS. | 32. St. Aldhelm and Nuns, from the Lambeth Treatise 
1 E 6 (Brit. Mus.). De Virginitate. 


2. St. Matthew, from the Stockholm Gospels. 

3. Great Initial Page, from ditto. 

4. David and Attendants, from the Psalter of St. Augus- 
tine (Brit. Mus. ). | 

5, 6, 7, 8. Evangelical Symbols, Ornamented Pages, &c., 
representing 12 pages from the Gospels of St. 
Columba (Dublin). 

9, 10, i. 12. Four entire Pages from the Book of Kells 


(Dublin). 
13. St. Matthew; and 14. Grand Tessellated Page, from | 41. 


33. Four Pages of Miniatures and Zodiacal Symbols, from 
King Athelstane’s Prayer-Book (Brit. Mus.). 

34. Life and Death, &c., from Bishop Leofric’s Missal 
(Oxford). 

| 35. Initials, from the Vossian Psalter (Oxford). 

36. A Page, with Zodiacal Signs, from the Salisbury 

Psalter. 

37, 38, 39, 40. Four Pages, from the great Gospels and 

Psalter of Boulogne. 

Betrayal of Christ, from the Rouen Missal. 





the Gospels of Lindesfarne (Brit. Mus.). 42. St. Matthew, from the Royal Library, Copenhagen. 
15, 16. An Evangelist and Commencement of St. Luke’s | 43. Salvator Mundi, from the Gospels of Trinity College, 

Gospel, from the Biblia Gregoriana MS. Reg. 1 E6 | Cambridge. 

(Brit. Mus. ). | 44. The Crucifixion and Grand Initial, from Harleian MS. 
17. St. John, from the Gospels of MacRegol (Oxford). | (Brit. Mus.). ¥ 
18, 19. Two Miniatures of David, with Borders, from the | 45. Allegorical Scenes, from the Tenison Prudentius 

Durham Cassiodorus. (Brit. Mus.) 


The Ascension, Benedictional of St. Ethelwold (Duke 
of Devonshire). 
47. Two Miniatures, from the Cottonian Psalter Tiberius, 
c. vi. (Brit. Mus. ). P 
_ Edgar’s Golden Grant to Newminster (Brit. 
us. ) 


20, 21. Evangelistic Symbols, &c. from the Gospels of Treves. | 46. 
22. Evangelistic Symbols, from the Gospels, Bibl. Imp. 


aris. 
23, Three Illuminated Pages, from the Gospels of Mac 

Durwan (Lambeth). 48. 
24. Two Pages, from the Gospels of St. Chad, Lichfield. 
25. Two Evangelistical Symbols, and Text, from the | 49. 

Prayer-Book of Loding (Cambridge). 50. 
26. — Initial Page of St. Matthew’s Gospel (St. Peters- 


urg). 

27, 28, 29. Six Pages from the MSS. of St. Gall. 

30. Drawings and Text, from the Utrecht Psalter. 

31. Three Pages from Irish Psalter of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Sol and Luna, from the Harleian Aratus (Brit. Mus. ). 
The Crucifixion and Initial Page, from the Arundel 
Psalter (Brit. Mus.). : 

51, Miniatures of St. Gregory and St. Dunstan (MS. Claud. 
A 3 (Brit. Mus. ). 

52, 53, 54. Iilustrations from Contemporary Metal —_ 
Ivory Carvings, &c. of Shrines, Book Covers, Sacr 

Bells, Croziers, &c. 
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To be ready in April, in 1 vol. imperial 4to. 224 pp. of Text, 
and 105 Plates, comprising Fac-similes from the most 
remarkable Block-Books and from all the important 
Typographical Monuments of Germany, Holland, Italy, 
France, England, &c., including 44 Fac-similes of the 
Press of Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, and of 
the Earliest English and Foreign Bibles and Prayer- 
Books, extra cloth, 31. 33. ‘ 


A HISTORY 


OF THE 


ART OF PRINTING: 


Its Invention and Progress 
TO THE MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, 
Author of ‘A History of the Invention of the Art of 
Writing,’ ‘The Illuminated Books of the Middle 


Ages,’ and other Works 





*.* ALL THE STONES ARE GUARANTEED TO BE DI 
| STROYED, so that no new edition can hereafter appear 
| Only 1,000 Copies were in all taken from the Stones 
Gentlemen desirous of securing a Copy should instruct 
their Bookseller to order at once, as a portion of t! 
second issue is already subscribed for 


A general, comprehensive, and yet popular hist 
the Origin of the Printing Press—an engine which | 





proved itself by far the most marvellous of those brought 
to bear upon the progressive extension of civilization- 
has not been produced in a compact, convenient, and 

the same time complete form; at all events, not with 1 


sufficiently copious amount of Illustrations from the 


| Works of the Early Pioneers of the Printer’s Art to 

render the form and character of their first efforts and 
early progress fully and clearly understood by the general 
reader. 


The discovery of Photo-Lithography has placed at the 
command of the present author the means of such an 
abundant series of accurate fac-similes as has not hitherto 
been available in the most luxuriously produced works 
on the subject, even when cost has been the least thin 
considered. 


The Illustrations of the Work now announced, and 
which, unlike fac-similes produced by hand, will neces 
icing ; 









sarily be absolute reproductions of their vriginals, exceel 
one hundred in number, and frequently consist of repre- 
sentations of entire pages from many of the most interest- 
ing books produced by the early printers. Among tl 


may be mentioned an entire folio page from the first 
printed Bible, the magnificent work of Gutenberg, richly 
adorned with ornamental borderings by a contemporary 
German illuminator,—an entire page from the celebrated 
Psalter of Schceffer, in which the large capitals are printed 
in colours, in rivalry with the illuminators of the time 
Pages from the first books printed in Italy, France, Spain 
Flanders, and Holland will accompany the accounts of t! 
introduction of the printing-press to those countries ; 
several such entire pages in fac-simile will illustrate th: 
description of the works of William Caxton, the founder 
of the printing-press in England. In addition to these 
and many illustrations of other kinds, will be found 
very interesting and an abundant series oi examples from 
the most richly decorated of the French “ Horm,” and 
from the profusely illustrated German books produced 
in the first half of the sixteonth century. 





As an introduction to the main subject, the methods 
of recording events previous to the discovery of the arts of 
pictorial and alphabetical writing are briefly described, as 
also the progress and development of those arts, and the 
system established for the purpose of multiplying written 
books before the invention of printing. In the course ot 
the narrative of all that is known concerning the first 
attempts to multiply books by means of printing, the 
Block-Books of the Wood Engravers are suiliciently de- 
| scribed; and the relative claims of the Dutch and the 
| Germans to the honour of priority in the first attempt 
to make use of Movable Metallic Types are fairly and 
impartially stated. The subsequent progress of the Art 
of Printing is carried on with abundant Illustrations from 
the Presses of Germany, Italy, France, Spain, Holland, 
Belgium, and England, till the middle of the sixteenth 
| century, at which period it may be said to have become 

fully and widely established throughout the whole of 

Europe, and from which epoch its modern history may 
| be said to commence. 





BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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66, BRooK-STREET, W 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, 
ON T HE Win «G. 


By the late Emperor MAxIMInian. 


1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 


DEDICATED TO THE PRINCESS PALFFY. 
THE COURT OF MEXICO. 


By the Countess Pavia von Ko.toni1z, 
Late Lady-in-Waiting to H.M. the Empress Charlotte of Mexico. 
The Fourth Edition, revised, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
‘Contains perhaps the most trustworthy account of | in connexion with that unfortunate lady is calculated to 
early passages in the short rule of Maximilian which has | increase the pity which the civilized world has felt for her 


yet seen the light. The authoress was a devoted atten- | heavy sorrows.”—Times, 
dant upon the Empress; and every incident she relates . 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘VICTORY DEANE.’ 
MAU D MAINWARI N G. 


By Ceci GRIFFITH, 
Author of ‘ Victory Deane,’ ‘The Uttermost Farthing,’ &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘The style in which the book is written is worthy of 
all praise ; it is flowing and graceful, chaste yet vivid with ““*Maud Mainwaring’ is an example of pure and 


a 9 and illustration.” —Examiner. healthy writing; and its great interest depends rather 
One of the few novels that cultivated readers would upon the inner than the outer life of its characters.” 
care to read a second time.”—Imwperial Review, Chronicle. 


**A novel of an order rarely seen now.”—Star. 





NEW WORK ON ROME. 
FROM ROME TO MENTANA. 


By Z. K. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 





LE CURE D'ARS. 
THE CURE D’ARS: 


A MEMOIR OF PERE JEAN BAPTISTE VIANNEY. 


2 vols, post 8vo. 





NEW WORK ON SPAIN. 
LETTERS FROM SPAIN, 


By a RESIDENT THERE. 


1863 to 1866. 


1 vol. 8yo. 








The FOREST and the FIELD. By 
H. A. L., “The OLD SHEKARRY,” Author of ‘ The Hunt: 
Grounds of the Old World,’ ‘The Camp Fire,’ &. 1 vol 
demy 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, price 21s. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of 
EMINENT MEN. By CYRUS REDDING, Author of ‘ Past 
Celebrities,’ ‘ Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Per. 
sonal,’ * Memoirs of Thomas Campbell,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8yo, 


“WRINKLES”; or, Hints to Seawelien 
and Rportemen upe upon Dress, Equipment, Armament, Cam: 
a By H. L., “The OLD SHEKARRY,” ‘Author 

of ‘The Forest a." the Field,’ ‘The oper Grounds of 

= — &c. Feap. 8vo. with numerous llustrations, 
. cloth. 


The HUNTING GROUNDS of the OLD 
WORLD. By H. “The OLD SHEKARRY,” Author 
of ‘ The Forest Fy y Field,’ ‘The Camp Fire,’ &. New 
Edition, revised. 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, 68. cloth. 


SPRING TIME; or, Words in Season. 


A Book of Bently Os Counsel for Girls. By SYDNEY Cox. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 68. cloth. 


LONDON PAUPERISM amongst JEWS 


and CHRISTIANS. By J. H. STALLARD, M.B. Lond., 
Author of ‘The Female Casual,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


The CHURCH, the SACRAMENTS, and 
the MINISTRY, considered with Reference to the CON- 
TROVERSIES of the DAY. By the Rev. . R. C 
M.A., Vicar of Taunton. 1 vol. crown 8vo. “os. cloth, 


The CAMP FIRE. By H. A. L., “The 
OLD SHEKARRY,” Author of ‘ The Forest and the Field,’ 
*The Hunting Grounds om the Old World,’ &c. Third Edition. 
1 vol. crown 8yo. 68. clot: 


The UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION to EAST 


CENTRAL AFRICA. From its Commencement to its With- 
drawal from the Zambesi. By the Rev. HENRY ROWLEY, 
one of the two survivors of Bishop Mackenzie’s Clerical Staff. 
In1 vol. Second and Cheaper Edition, oe 8yo. with Portraits, 
Maps, and Illustrations, price 52. clot 


The HISTORY of a BIT of BREAD. 


Being Letters to a Child on the Life of Man and of Animals. 
By JEAN MACE. Translated from the French. and Edited 
by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, Author of * Parables from Nature,’ 
&c. PartI. MAN. Feap. 8vo. the Third Edition, 5s. cloth. 


Also, Part IL ANIMALS, completing the Work. The Second 
Edition, feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. clot 


The BROWN BOOK for 1868; or, Book 
of Ready Reference for the Use of London v isitors and Resi- 
dents in London. With Plans and Plates. Post 8vo. ls. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MAUD MAINWARING. By Cecil Grif- 


FITH, Author of ‘Victory Deane,’ ‘The Uttermost Farthing,’ 
&e. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The ROMANCE of CLEAVESIDE. By 
ogee gt fn S, Author of ‘Ruth Baynard’s Story,’ 


MYNCHIN. By an Unknown Author. 


3 vols. post Svo. 


The MODERN PEDAGOGUE; or, Rustic 


Reminiscences. By J. RHYS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21g. cloth. 


REGINALD VANE: a Tale of Barrack 
Life. By E. TUDOR RISK, R.M. Light Infantry. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: a Tale of 


the Nineteenth Century. By the Author of ‘Can She Keep 
the Secret?’ &. 1 vol. post 8vo. 108. 6d. cloth. 


The YOUNG EARL: a Story. 2 vols. 


small 8yo. 98. cloth. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO. 66, Brook-street, W. 
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In 1 vol. 8vo. of 1,408 pages, comprising above 50,000 Names of Places, price 31s. 6d. cloth ; or 36s. 6d. half russia, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
GENERAL GAZETTEER. 


New Edition, revised to July 1867. 


“ Beyond comparison the most complete and accurate existing gazetteer of its own 


compass.’ 


Daily News. 


London: LonemMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now in course of publication, in 12mo. 


THE 


FOR 


LEARNING LANGUAGES ON A NEW PRINCIPLE. 


By THOMAS PRENDERGAST, 
Author of ‘The Mastery of Languages, or the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues Idiomatically.’ 


MASTERY SERIES 


In this method the study of grammar is wholly excluded, as being antagonistic to the natural process. 


The following MANUALS are now ready :— 


HANDBOOK to the MASTERY SERIES, being an Intro- 


ductory Treatise, price 1s. 6d. 


The MASTERY SERIES, 
The MASTERY SERIES, 


To be followed 


shortly by— 


GERMAN, 1s. 6d. 
FRENCH, 1s. 6d. 


The MASTERY SERIES, HEBREW, price 1s. 6d. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW EDITION OF DR. HUDSON’S LECTURES ON 
FEVER. 
Second Edition, now ready, in 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


ECTURES on the STUDY of FEVER. By 
ALFRED HUDSON, M.D. M.R.I.A., Physician to the 
Meath Hospital. 


Dublin: W. M‘Gee. London: Longmans and Co. 





Just published, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 
i OZLEY and TYNDALL on MIRACLES, 
an Essay. By WILLIAM FOWLER, LL.B. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternostertow: 





NEW FRENCH EXERCISES BY PROF. STIEVENARD. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 38. 6d. cloth, 


ULES and EXERCISES on the FRENCH 

: 4p GUAGE forthe.USE of ENGLISH STUDENTS, 

Part I. By LEONCE STIPVENARD, Principal French Master 

in the bits of London School, Second French Master in St. Paul’s 

hool, and Lecturer on the French and I in 
King’s College. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








THE ESSAYS AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF A. K. H. B. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 98. cloth, 
ESSONS of MIDDLE AGE; with some 
Account of Various Cities and Men. By A. K. H. B., 
Author of * The Recreations of a Country Parson.’ 

“This book is full of those so largely—the wholesome and 
clever and bright scintillations honest-hearted holiday kind of 
of thought which strong minds work which is so a 

off almost, perhaps alto- agreeable to read, and from 
gether, unconsciously—the cen- which innumerable lessons of 
trifugal dust of the grindstone truth and goodness may be 
when the whir goes on from learnt without the penalty of 
impetus in the intervals of real an aching brain or the suffo- 
work. ‘ Lessons of Middle A pe’ cating sense of being sermon- 
M4 a book of that class to which ized.” GLoBE. 
Dr. Guthrie has contributed 


Also by A. * 5. B., uniformly printed in crown 8yo. 
e 38. 6d. each volume:— 
The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PAR 
SON. First Series, crown 8vo. 38. 6d. Second Series, 38. 6d.” 
The COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER in 
TOWN and COUNTRY. 3s. 6d. 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. 3s. 6d. 
The AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. 33. 6d 
The CRITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. 33. 6d. | 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH | 
CHURCH of a UNIVERSITY CITY. 32. 6d. 


The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY 
— First Series, crown 8vo. 38. 6d. Second Series, 





COUNSEL and COMFORT spoken from a | 
38. 6d 


CITY PULPIT 


*,* All the ae of A. K. H. B., Author of ‘ The Recreati 
ofa 2 Country m,’ as above enumerated, are now published by 
Messrs. Longmans & Co, 





London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


ARCHBISHOP THOMSON’S LAWS OF THOUGHT. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


AS OUTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS 
OUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. ad 


a Morty Rev, WILLIAM 
F.R.G.S. Ninth Thousand. 


, Lord Archbishop of York, D.D. F.R 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 16mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


NGLISH SPELLING: a Series of Dictation 
Lessons for nthe ume g of Schools and Private Students. By 


A. H. BARFORD, 
and All Souls 
Principal of Hanwell College. 


» Head age of St. Ma 
Grammar School ; and H. 


lebone 


. TILLEY, Vice- 


London : ‘Longmans, Green, and Co. _Paternoster-row. 





J ast ‘published, in post ‘8v0. price 7s. 6d. 


HE ENGLISHMAN in INDIA. By 
CHARLES RAIKES, Esq., C.S.1., formerly Commissioner 


of Lahore. 
“Mr. Raikes has produced an 


bitiously agreeable volume. P 





“* Mr. Raikes has given us a very pleasant and useful book se 


ian. 
“*No young man going to India should fail to read —_ instruc- 
tive and inspiriting volume written specially for his * 


“If Indian matters get rid of the un 
ignorance, we shall in a great measure 


2 so desirable a result.” 


ivil Si Servies ce Gazette 
opularit ag =} comes of 
ave to thank Mr. Raikes 
Imperial Review. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO FIELD-MARSHAL 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, price 18s. 


MEMOIR of the SERVICES of Lieut.- 


General 
.C.H. G.C.F. 
hose of Distin 


“This Memoir... 


Sir SAMFORD WHITTINGHAM, 
Dexivet tern from his own Letters and from 

—- mporaries. 
FERDINAND WAITTINGHA SL C.B. 


deserves an attentive perusal, which it will 


K.C.B. 
Edited by Major-Gen. 


well repay.” —U1 nited Service Magazine 
“It is extremely interesting. *_ Morning Star. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In square crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


XEL and other POEMS, ieouninted from the 
Swedish by HENRY LOCKWO0O 


“ Mr. Lockwood has done an 
acceptable service to English 
literature by translating these 
poems, and has discharged with 
| Very considerable care and suc. 
cess his duties asa ——- 


“These versions an poetical, 
ate. and flowin ing.and and _ 


ished W. both vigour and An 
cn kwood ype | 
_ hare 


p= hay 

— talent, and he has ee 
ently been able adequately 

to to render the spirit and to pre- 

serve the beauties of the original 

poems.” qi view. 





~ a verses are very spirited 
aoe the subjects chosen are well 
© popularize Swedis h 
ed lore in = county.” 
us 


‘There is something genuine 
and hearty in almostevery poem 
in the book.” Queen. 


“In the admitted dearth and 
stagnation of really good ee 
at home, one may wel 
wosuy hail such poetic trea- 
sures from abroad. 
Liverpool Mail. 


“The postry | is worth; 
to rank with he ‘bert of of our 
recent a Productions.® 

Liverpool Daily Post. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORKS. 


—o— 


RECOLLECTIONS of the EARLY 
YEARS of the PRESENT CENTURY, fro: 
th a Conclusion in : os. By the Hon. AMELIA MUR: 
RAY. 1 vol. post 8vo. Un a few days. 


2. 
AFTER LIFE: a Sequel to ‘The Journal 


ry yo Life.’ By the Author of Amy Herbert. Post 8vo. 


NOVELS and TALES by G. J. WayTe 


MELVILLE, each Work in crown 8yo. complete in One 
Volume: 


Digby Grand, 
General Bow — Fang ‘58. 

The Gladiators, 5s aM 

Good for Nothing, 6s. 


Holmby House, 52. 
The soe wong 58. 
Kate Coventry, 5s. 

The Queen’s Maries, 63. 


4. 
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Life of Sir W alter Raleigh, 1557—1618. Br | 
James Augustus St. John. 2 vols. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


In a pleasant room of Durham House, in the | 
Strand,—a room overhanging a lovely garden, 
and looking down upon the river, the old bridge, 
the towers of Lambeth Palace and the flags of 
Paris Garden,—three men may have often met | 
and smoked a pipe in the days of Good Queen 
Bess, whoare dear to all readers of English blood ; 
because, in the first place, they were the highest | 
types of our race in genius and in daring; and, 
in the second place, because the work which 
they found to do in the world has shaped the 
whole after-life of their countrymen in every | 
sphere of enterprise and thought. | 

The house belonged to Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Raleigh was a friend of William Shakspeare | 
and the players ; he was also a friend of Francis 
Bacon and the philosophers. Raleigh is said 
to have founded the Mermaid Club ; for this | 
assertion, which one would like to find true, no | 
evidence of the time has ever yet been adduced. | 
Still, it is certain that he numbered many | 
friends among the poets and players. The 
proofs of his having known Shakspeare_per- 
sonally, and even intimately, though indirect, 
are pretty strong. Of his long intercourse with | 
Bacon every one is aware. | 

Thus, it requires no effort of the fancy to | 
picture these three men—in whom are typified 
and expressed the political genius, the literary | 
genius and the philosophical genius of our race | 
and country—as lounging in a window of 
Durham House, puffing the fume of the new 
Indian weed from silver bowls, discussing the 
highest themes in poetry and science, while 
gazing on the flower-beds and the river, the 
darting barges of dame and cavalier, and the 
pavilions of Paris Garden and the Globe. 

With the sole exception of these two friends, 
Sir Walter Raleigh has had more ‘Lives’ written 
of him than any other man of English race. It 
is not only the fact that every new generation 
seems to begin with an unslackening curiosity 
about this proud and brilliant man,—curiosity 
as to what he was, what he said, and what he 
did,—but almost every new year. Within the 
memory of men who are yet young, there have 
been half a dozen new Lives of Raleigh ; some 
of them by writers of high mark. Yet the thirst 
for more is seemingly not quenched. Every 
fresh effort finds a publisher and a public; a 
publisher willing to risk his capital on what 
might seem to be a superfluous labour, and a | 
public eager to see whether any fresh clue has 
been found to what many persons consider a 
great historical maze. 

This show of public interest in Raleigh is, at 
first thought, rather puzzling. The man was not 
lovable ; he had many very bad qualities ; and 
his career was a visible failure. Nobody could 
endure his pride, nobody could forgive his 
cruelty, nobody could overlook his profligacy. 
His share in the massacre at Del Oro, though 
not without excuse, is almost without example 
in barbarity. His conduct towards the lady who 
became his wife—one of the noblest wives that 
hero ever found — was absolutely revolting. 
His political intrigues were oftentimes of very 
suspicious moral character. Yet this man, 
though living what many people thought a 
shameful life and dying a shameful death, is 
one of the undoubted heroes of English bio- 
graphy ; one of the men about whom authors 
love to write and the public delight to read. 


| 
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diction are not far to seek ; they are of two | which in a later age would have led to instant 
kinds: one set being personal, the other set! war. But Spain did not confine her licence to 


political. 

In the first place, every one feels that Raleigh, 
when all has been said against him, was a man; 
a proud man, if you like; nay, a cruel and 
selfish man, if you insist ; but still that he was 
a vital force in the city, in the court, in the 
camp; not a form, a phrase, a convention, as 


| the masses of men are and must be in every 


place and in every age. You may like an ori- 
ginal power in your midst, or you may dislike 


it ; most men distrust such a power, for it dis- | 


turbs them with a sense of the untried, and 
even the unknown; but you cannot help 
being drawn towards it for either love or hate. 
Yes, Raleigh was a man: and what a man! 
Even among a race of giants what a size he at- 
tained! Other men, when we come to look at 
them, may be great in parts; this man was 
great in all parts. From the highest masters in 
special arts he had nothing to learn. Spenser 
could not teach him song. He danced Hatton 
out of court and out of favour. Burleigh feared 
his subtlety and craft. Mayerne took lessons 
from him in medicine. Jonson is said to have 
consulted him on dramatic art. Effingham ad- 


countries and waters beyond the Line. When 
| the Irish kernes rose upon the Pale, she never 
| scrupled to throw troops into Ireland,—regular 
troops, who fought under her banner, and were 
only disavowed when they failed. In fact, at all 
times and in all places we had to count with 
her as our most deadly foe. 

It was against this power that Raleigh set 
himself from the first. It was Spain which he 
braved in Guiana, which he humiliated at Cadiz, 
which he outwitted in Virginia. Towards Spain 
the most splendid Englishman ever born had the 
hostile passion which Hannibal nursed against 
Rome. In the end, the big country seemed to 


‘get the upper hand, and Raleigh was mur- 


mitted his glories as a sailor. De Vere shrank | 


from him as a swordsman. Bacon thought it an 
honour to contend with him for the prize of 
eloquence. Hawkins, Frobisher, all the adven- 
turous seamen of his generation, looked upon 
him as their master. Bilton retired from a 
tussle on theology, admitting his mastery. Pett 
acknowledged that he learned from Raleigh how 
te build ships. Who, unless it were Daniel, 
could compete with him as a writer of English 
prose? Even in the trifle of personal beauty 
where were his equals? As poet, student, 
soldier, courtier, orator, historian, discoverer— 
in each and every sphere he seemed to have a 
special power and a separate life. Eliot caught 
from his example the love of liberty, and 
Milton learned from his writings how to defend 
it when it had been won. 

This touches the second set of reasons for 
the enduring interest which we feel in the 
events of Raleigh’s life. He is still a power 
among us; a power in the Old World and in the 
New World. He is not so visible, perhaps, in 
England as in America, where the beautiful 
capital of a chivalrous state bears his name; 
but he is still something far more than the 
recollection of a cause. Raleigh’s whole life 
was spent in raising England to her true rank 
as a great power; as one of the three or four 
states which rule the world. In his day the 
leading influence on this planet lay in Spain ; 
and this influence was hostile to England in 
every way; hostile to our religion, hostile to 
our commerce, hostile to our liberty, hostile to 
our empire. Spain assumed that we were a God- 
abandoned people, whom it was her sacred duty 
to humiliate and chastize. She sent her spies 
and assassins to London. She landed her troops 
in Ireland. By her gold and her craft she raised 
up enemies against our peace in Scotland and 
in the Low Countries. Even when her policy 
compelled her to seem at peace, she seized our 
ships and cast our sailors into her prisons. At 
one time she assumed to close the Levant 
against our traders, and she absolutely pro- 
hibited any intercourse between England and 
America. Every foe of this country found in 
her a friend. She sharpened the daggers of 
Babington and his crew. She stirred up the 
Pope against us. Even when she was not fight- 
ing, she was plotting. According to the theories 


_ of that age, there could be no peace beyond the | 
Line; and things were done daily by her agents | bearing letters from the Prince of Orange to Eliza- 


dered by his countrymen, at the command of 
Philip, in Palace Yard. But the victory was 
apparent only. The great purpose of Raleigh’s 
life was accomplished, and in the very way 
which his genius had conceived. Spain had the 
dominion of the sea, and England took it from 
her. Spain assumed the right of excluding 
England from the New World, and the great 
power of the New World is English. 

The large contest in the new political system 
of the world, then young, but clearly foreseen, 
had come to turn upon this question :—Shall 
America be mainly Spanish and antocratic, or 
English and free? Raleigh said it should be 
English and free. He gave his blood, his 
fortune, and his genius to the great thought 
in his heart ; and, in spite of the sinister drama 
in Palace Yard, America is at this moment 
English and free. 

Mr. St. John, the newest biographer of the 
man who foresaw the immense importance of 
the New World, has gone about his work with 
care and method; and his search for new 
matter has been amply rewarded hy results. 
Both in England and in Spain he has found 
unpublished letters of interest ; and even from 
Venice he has heard of matters having consider- 
able bearing on the character of his hero. The 
chief points on which Mr. St. John has thrown 
new light are these. He has made it seem 
probable that Raleigh sailed to the West Indies 
in 1578, sixteen years earlier than he is other- 
wise known to have visited that part of the 
world; he has filled up with details certain 
blanks in Raleigh’s court life, which are of 
personal rather than of general interest; he 
has told the story of Elizabeth Throgmorton, 
afterwards Lady Raleigh, in a damaging way 
for his hero; and he has supplied a number of 
new facts connected with the final investigations 
| of the Council before Raleigh’s execution. 

We have just dropped the word “ hero”; but 
we must explain that Raleigh is not in any 
usual sense Mr. St. John’s hero. Mr. St. John 
admires Raleigh, no doubt; indeed, he says 
some very pretty things of him ; but he is also 
very fond of pointing out his faults, and laying 
the rod upon his back. The same must be said 
of his treatment of Queen Bess. Mr. St. John, 
we fancy, has a fierce, masculine love for the 
old lioness ; but he shows it rather by snapping 
at her ears than by any more courtly dalliance 
In his pages Elizabeth is a very great ruler; 
but she is seldom introduced bodily into this 
narrative except as doing (or as supposed to 
be doing) some very unwomanly and unqueenly 
thing. 

We give the following instance, ali the more 
readily since it will also serve as a fair example 
| of Mr. St. John’s work :— 
| «By the end of March, Raleigh had completed 
his business in the Netherlands, and returned, 





The reasons for what seems at first a contra- | in the West Indies and on the Spanish Main | beth. Surrounded by his kinsfolk, who formed no 
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small portion of the court, he thenceforward devoted | long from court, to: which a magnet of the most 
himself to the Queen, whose favour he had already | fascinating power now drew him, This was the 
won. His conversation, all writers agree, was | lovely Elizabeth Throgmorton, an orphan of the 


brilliant and fascinating, though tradition ascribes 
to him an awfulness of aspect which daunted ordi- 


rarest attractions, whose virtue, devotion and mis- 
fortunes shed a lustre over the close of the sixteenth 


nary listeners. His mistress, however, was charmed | and the early years of the seventeenth century. 
by it, as well as by the splendour of his person and | Her first appearance, however, in Raleigh’s bio- 


manners, and laid so much stress upon his counsel 
that she was accused of regarding him as an oracle. 
From the tone of his mind, from the topics on 
which he loved to think and write, from his pro- 
ficiency in literature, above all in poetry—which 
it is well known Elizabeth loved—from his expe- 
rience in peace and war, still more from his fiery 
temperament and ardent passion for adventure, 
his eloquence, we may be sure, ranged freely over 
all those subjects which were most adapted to 
kindle her imagination. When opportunity offered 
he could likewise say soft things as well as Oxford 
or Hatton—and to subdue a fierce and awful nature 
into softness is a triumph in which women always 
delight. Elizabeth, accordingly, appears to have 
been more flattered by Raleigh’s adoration than 
by that of any other among her lovers. Scandal 
immediately became busy with their connexion, 
and caused it to be whispered throughout Europe, 
especially at the courts favourable to Mary Stuart, 
that the man whose hands had been made red with 
blood at Del Oro had now become Elizabeth’s 
minion, and decked with silk, gold, and jewels, 
flitted like an Adonis about her person. Leicester 
had long reached that philosophic state in which, 
provided he preserved his political ascendency, he 
could easily tolerate the multiplication of partners 
in Elizabeth’s affection. He had her cousin at 
Kenilworth; he had young and lovely mistresses 
at court ; he could afford, therefore, to behold his 
youthful protégé, Raleigh, dislodging Hatton from 
his position, and receiving some drops of that love- 


graphy boded anything but an enviable fame. 
Their intercourse, clandestine and illicit, soon 
became visible to the keen eyes of envy, upon which 
scandal made itself busy with the lady’s reputation. 
For a while, dread of Elizabeth’s tempestuous 
anger, coupled with unwillingness to provoke 


| Raleigh’s resentment, restrained the courtiers from 


withdrawing the veil from this perilous amour, 
because they knew that Raleigh’s Panama expe- 


| dition, upon which he must soon put out to sea, 


would afford them ample opportunities of effecting 
his ruin. 
twenty-third year, was a tall woman, with light 
hair, large blue eyes, and fine oval features. Her 
portrait, seemingly the only one taken of her, has 
never come under my observation, neither does 


any engraving appear to have been made of it. I | 


| shall therefore borrow Oldys’s description, which 


conveys a clear idea of her appearance and costume: 
—‘ She has on,’ he says, ‘a dark-coloured, hanging- 
sleeve robe, tufted on the arms, and under it a 
close-bodied gown, of white satin flowered with 
black, with close sleeves down to the wrist; has 


| a rich ruby in her ear, bedropt with large pearls; 


a laced whisk rising above the shoulders; her bosom 


| uncovered, and a jewel hanging thereon, with a 


shower of manors, castles, and estates which she | 


rained so lavishly upon her favourites. Cicero, 
describing his contemporaries, says of one of them, 
that he rendered himself exceedingly unpopular 
by his inability to tolerate the ignorance of those 
around him. It was much the same with Raleigh, 
whose scoffs and sarcasms were as keen as his 
sword. J have already said that Elizabeth’s love 
for Hatton had now, in 1582, lost all the fervour 
of passion, though she still retained for him ‘an 


affectionate and generous friendship; but he who | 


seems never to have cared much for any one else, 
could not be satisfied with so altered a sentiment. 
Cynics might pretend that he only longed for the 
good things which her love had formerly lavished 
on him; but this was not the case. He grieved to 
see that while her bounty towards him knew no 
stint, either in opulence or honours, she evidently 
gave up herself to his rival. This wrung his heart, 
this poisoned his extraordinary worldly success, 
and this incessantly corroding his sensitive nature, 
laid him, before he had passed the noon of life, in 
his remote grave at Holdenby.” 

Now, a good deal of exception might be 
taken to this picture and to this language. We 
reject all these hints about minions and passions. 
We do not for one moment believe that Eliza- 

. beth had any other feeling towards the brilliant 
servants of her state and country than what 
became a virgin and a Queen. But the picture 
is worth having, as the verdict of a gentleman 
who has paid much attention to his subject. 

In the same way, we reject in some degree 
the severe judgment passed on Lord Grey 
of Wilton and Walter Raleigh in the Irish 
business. What they did must be considered 
in connexion with similar things done at the 
time, and also in relation to the special needs 
of English policy. But if Mr. St. John allows 
himself much licence in censure, he allows none 
to other people; and Napier especially comes 
in for some rather hard raps for his abuse of 
Raleigh. 

We have just referred to Raleigh’s unpardon- 
able conduct towards Elizabeth Throgmorton. 
Mr. St. John tells the story with no attempt 
to hide its ugly features :— 

‘These rural allurements failed to detain him 


large chain of pearl round her neck down to her 
waist.’ How, or by whom the discovery of Raleigh’s 
love for her was made, no one has told us; but a 


letter of the period has been found, written from | 


some one in the palace to a friend without, which 
evidently alludes to it. ‘S. W.R.,’ the writer says, 
‘hath been too inward with one of Her Majesty’s 
maids : I fear to say who; but if you should guess 
at E, T., you may not be far wrong. The matter 
hath only now been apparent to all eyes, and the 


lady hath been sent away; but nobody believes | 
it can end there. S. W. R. hath escaped from | 


London for a time; he will be speedily sent for 
and brought back, where what awaiteth him 
nobody knoweth save by conjecture.’ 
There is a Providence that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we may. 
So it was with Raleigh : this wrong act, through 
the influence of a benignant Nemesis, proved a 


far greater blessing to him than all the right | 


acts he ever performed ; his successes in war or 
ambition, the Queen’s favour, his opulence, his 


fame, were mere dross compared with Throg- | 


morton’s undying love, which clung to him in 
the Tower, in absence and death, and survived 
till she took her place beside him in the grave. 
Yet, at the outset, Raleigh’s conduct was not such 
as to entitle him to so true a love; leaving her to 


| face alone the scoffs of malice and the derision 


of the base, he proceeded on his expedition, and 
wrote to Sir Robert Cecil from Chatham :—‘I 
mean not to come away, as they say I will, for 


fear of a marriage and I know not what. If any | 


such thing were, I would have imparted it to 
yourself before any man living; and therefore I 
pray you believe it not, and I beseech you to 
suppress what you can any such malicious report. 


| For I protest, before God, there is none on the 


face of the earth that I would be fastened unto.’ | 


Here he distinctly denies that any private marriage 
had taken place, and affirms, with still greater 


vehemence, that there existed no woman whom | 


he desired to marry. His connexion, therefore, 


with Elizabeth Throgmorton was a seduction and | 


a desertion.” 

Yet the Great Queen is commonly abused 
for having punished this offence against a 
member of her royal household. Mr. St. John, 
we are glad to say, has not followed the usual 


| barkers and yelpers. He does not, indeed, say 


that the Queen was justified in sending Raleigh 
to the Tower; but he refrains from abuse of 
the strong-handed woman; and that forbear- 


| ance is something in these namby-pamby days. 
| He sees, too, more clearly than any former 


The Throgmorton, probably in her | 


writer, that this base seduction of Elizabeth 
Throgmorton was the real cause of Raleigh’s 
personal failure in life. It is a very high and 
very salutary lesson for young men of genius 
to learn. Raleigh wanted only one thing for 
perfect success—a little tenderness of heart, 

No part of Raleigh’s romantic story has 
been debated more than the circumstance 
| of his execution under an old, and seemingly 
| a condoned sentence ; for in this part of hi 
| Story, and in this part only, he touches un- 
| pleasantly on the career of Lord Bacon. In 
| all their previous incidents the lives of these 
| great men had run together brightly and 
| musically. Here, for a moment, there is dark- 
| ness, if not doubt. Bacon’s biographers have 
rather shirked this passage in the Chancellor's 
life, of which little indeed is known. Mr. St. 
| John has found some unpleasant matter on 
| the subject at Simancas. “ It was Bacon’s ill- 
| fortune,” he says, “to be under the necessity, 
as Lord Chancellor, not only of acquiescing in 
Raleigh’s execution, but of sprinkling over his 
spirit those bitter waters of reproach and con- 
tumely by which James thought proper in his 
| case to herald the pangs of death.” On this 
Mr. St. John quotes a passage from the letter 
of a Spanish agent in London to his masters 
in Madrid: “‘I have been told,’ says Ulloa, 
‘that the Lord Chancellor of England ‘cen- 
sured him greatly for the injuries he had 
done to the vassals and territories of your 
| Majesty, and dwelt on the manner in which 
jhe had abused the permission to put to 
sea, granted him by this King, when his pro- 
fessed object was to discover a gold-mine, 
which he had affirmed he knew where to find. 
In conclusion, he informed him that he must 
die”” It is not much; but what is said is 
rather unpleasant. One does not like to think 
of Bacon either saying or doing anything to 
|add bitterness to Raleigh’s spirit at such a 
time. Mr. St. John says, “Ulloa then adds 
what is inconsistent with all other accounts 
of Raleigh’s last days, that on hearing this 
/he was stunned, losing his senses for a 
moment; after which, coming again to him- 
self, ‘I am told,’ the Secretary continues, 
‘that he spoke wanderingly. They then took 
him back to the Tower, changed his room, 
| servants, and dress, placed over him a guard 
that was changed every hour, whose business 
it was to remain night and day in his room 
and observe all his words and actions, which 
was necessary to prevent his taking his own 
life by poison, knife, or in any other manner.” 

All these details, if we could believe them, 
| would be new and very interesting additions 
to the history of a sad and dramatic day. But 
we cannot accept them as true. Ulloa was a 
mean agent, and his letters are crammed with 
tales which he thought his master would like 
to read. If he had said no more than what he 
|writes of Bacon, there are perhaps persons 
|among us who would have been ready to 
accept his version as true simply because it 
is abusive. Luckily, Ulloa adds the details 
about Raleigh, details which we know were 
not true. Mr. St. John sees this clearly: “The 
Spanish Secretary certainly drew upon his 
imagination for some of the details he for- 
warded to his master, since Raleigh’s servants 
were not changed, nor is there any reason 
to believe in the reality of the guard, or in 
the removal from one set of apartments to 
another. He may have been equally ill-informed 
respecting the part played by Lord Bacon.” 
We do not think he was “ misinformed.” We 
believe he wrote to Spain the things which he 
knew would be eagerly read by his sovereign. 
The first duty of a political agent from Madrid 
was to be a good inventor of facts. 
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On the whole, Mr. St. John has written a 
good and careful book, by means of which 
many readers will be glad to refresh their 
memories about the incidents of our most 


heroic age. 





The Five Great Monarchies of the Eastern 
World; or, the History, Geography, and 
Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, 
Media, and Persia. Collected and Illustrated 
from Ancient and Modern Sources. By 
George Rawlinson, M.A. With Maps and 
Woodcuts. Vol. IV. (Murray.) 


Prof. Rawlinson has brought his task to a 
conclusion. Persia, the “Fifth Monarchy,” is 
the subject of the present volume, and the 
historical part comprises the period between 
the overthrow of Astyages by Cyrus, B.c. 558, 
and that of Darius Codomannus by Alexander 
the Great at Arbela, B.c. 331. This historical 
chapter, although it contains a good deal of 
retrospect, occupies only 272 pages in a volume 
of 574, so that it will be at once understood 
that Prof. Rawlinson’s attention has been 
directed to many subjects. In fact, before 
we come to the actual history, we have chap- 
ters on ‘Extent of the Empire,’ ‘Climate and 
Productions,’ ‘Character, Manners and Cus- 
toms, Dress, &c.,’ ‘Language and Writing,’ 
‘Architecture and other Arts, and ‘ Religion.’ 
Nothing could have encouraged any man to 
attempt to fill up so wide a programme except 
the extraordinary amount of miscellaneous 
matter in the form of cylinders, slabs, gems, 
and the like, which has been brought to 
Europe or inspected in situ within the last 
few years. Even this kind of information, 
accepted at the full value that the author 
places on it, cannot supply all that he requires. 
For instance, on the subject of “Climate and 
Productions,” he is obliged very soon to have 
recourse to other assistance ; for, as he observes 
at p. 73, “The account of Persian vegetable 
products which we derive from antiquity is 
no doubt very incomplete; and it is necessary 
to supplement it from the observations of 
modern travellers.” At the same time, even 
on this point, Prof. Rawlinson seems to have 
‘searched every ancient source of information. 
Among other things, he reminds us that a 
certain Persian fruit was known to the Romans 
as Persica, whence the German word pfirsich 
(or pfirsche, as the Professor has it), the 
French péche, and our own word peach. 

Prof. Rawlinson’s industry is attested by 
the references in the notes. The composition 
of the book is excellent, so far as excellence 
can be secured by a pure style, dignified 
periods, and enthusiasm for the subject. The 
engravings are numerous, and are, upon 
the whole, well executed. Some of these are 
landscapes, illustrative of the scenery, but 
the large majority consists of reproductions of 
figures of men, animals, &c., from the gems 
and cylinders to which we have already alluded. 

While according to Prof. Rawlinson great 
praise for the classical beauty of his work and 
the minuteness of his investigations (qualities 
too rarely combined), we feel a difficulty in 
satisfactorily reviewing his ‘Persia’ without 
almost reproducing the strictures contained in 
our article, published nearly three years ago, 
on the second volume, in which he concluded 
his account of Assyria. Prof. Rawlinson is a 
fearless critic; he can throw over the mis- 
informed or wilfully mendacious writers of 
antiquity with a bold hand: but what does his 
own narrative amount to? As regards Persia, 
it is based to a great extent on the accounts 
of Herodotus, whom he does not hesitate 
to note very frequently as his sole authority. 





Yet, at any moment, he is ready to abandon 
the authority of all Greek historians on the 
strength of some old inscription, which, even 
if we could rely on its being accurately in- 
terpreted, might not, perhaps, be entitled to 
unlimited credit. An instance of this preference 
of stone to papyrus is found in the following 
passage relating to the assassination of the 
Pseudo-Smerdis by Darius Hystaspes :— 

“ According to the Greek historians, he” (Darius) 
“and his friends entered the palace in a body, 
and surprised the Magus in his private apartments, 
where they slew him, after a briefstruggle. But the 
authority of Darius discredits the Greek accounts, 
and shows us, though with provoking brevity, that 
the course of events must have been very different. 
The Magus was not slain in the privacy of his 
palace, at Susa or Ecbatana, but met his death in a 
small and insignificant fort in the part of Media 
called ‘ the Niszean plain,’ or, more briefly, ‘ Nisvea,’ 
whither he appears to have fied with a band of 
followers.” 

Now, what does the author mean by “the 
authority of Darius”? Simply the authority of 
the Behistun inscription, carved on a rock at 
Bagistan, and supposed, by internal evidence, 
to have been carved in the time of Darius. It 
is unnecessary to enumerate the number of 
postulates that must be erected into axioms 
before we can consider such an authority con- 
clusive even as against the hearsay narrative of 
Herodotus. Upon the whole, on a point of this 
kind, it is easy to believe that Herodotus may 
have heard the true story. It was not of much 
consequence whether the pretender met his 
death out-of-doors or in-doors; and it would 
scarcely have occurred to any Persian, even as 
a joke, to deceive the inquisitive Ionian on 
such a point. It is not only in matters of this 
kind that Prof. Rawlinson occasionally makes 
hasty deductions. For the “ gradual enlighten- 
ment of the heathen world by the dissemination 
of Jewish beliefs and practices” (referable origi- 
nally to the return from the captivity under 
Cyrus), he gives no facts and no authority. 
Again, Cyrus is boldly described as a man of 
artistic mind, because buildings of his age 
manifested a simple and refined taste, and were 
ornamented with reliefs of an ideal character. 
Prof. Rawlinson even suggests that we probably 
owe to Cyrus “the conception of the light 
tapering stone shaft, which is the glory of 
Persian architecture.” Surely it might be as 
reasonably suggested that we owe the dome 
of St. Paul’s to the genius of Queen Anne, or 
the Brompton boilers to that of Her present 
Majesty. From his passion for theory and easy 
induction, Prof. Rawlinson derives much aid as 
an eloquent writer, but he risks his reputation 
asa serious historian. As a final instance of 
this tendency, we may mention a note at 
p. 407, where the author, in order to support 
the taking theory of a religious motive for the 
civil contests in Persia, quotes a portion of the 
Behistun inscription, in which Darius is repre- 
sented as protesting, not against rebellion, but 
against lying, “7.¢. false religion.” Here we 
have mountains on mountains of induction to 
ascend before we arrive at the base of the 
Professor's theory. 

With the termination of Prof. Rawlinson’s 
work we come to that point when the vast and 
mysterious kingdoms of Asia were first brought 
to know conclusively that the vigour of less 
refined nations was irresistible, and that time- 
honoured monarchies must bend to the superior 
will of “ barbarian” chiefs. It was a lesson which 
many nations had to learn in turn. Greece had 
already been taught it, to her cost, by Philip 
and Alexander; Macedonia afterwards learned 
it from Rome, and Rome from the rude hordes 
of Central and Northern Europe. Yet, in these 
successive overthrows, there must be a leading 





mind to command; and it is not by numbers 
or physical strength alone that the day is won. 
Mr. Rawlinson’s remarks on the battle of Arbela 
and its effects on the Persian Empire serve to 
illustrate this principle and afford a fair example 
of his style :— 

“ Arbela was not, like Issus, won by mere fight- 
ing. It was the leader’s victory, rather than the sol- 
diers’, Alexander's diagonal advance, the confusion 
which it caused, the break in the Persian line, and 
its prompt occupation by some of the best cavalry 
and a portion of the phalanx, are the turning-points 
of the engagement. All the rest followed as a 
matter of course. Far too much importance has 
been assigned to Darius’s flight, which was the 
effect rather than the cause of victory. When the 
centre of an Asiatic army is so deeply penetrated 
that the person of the monarch is exposed and his 
near attendants begin to fall, the battle is won. 
Darius did not—indeed he could not—‘set the 
example of flight.’ Hemmed in by vast masses of 
troops, it was not until their falling away from him 
on his left flank at once exposed him to the enemy 
and gave him room to escape, that he could extri- 
cate himself from the mélée. No doubt it would 
have been nobler, finer, more hervic, had the Per- 
sian monarch, seeing that all was lost, and that the 
Empire of the Persians was over, resolved not to 
outlive the independence of his country. Had he 
died in the thick of the fight, a halo of glory would 
have surrounded him. But because he lacked, in 
common with many other great kings and com- 
manders, the quality of heroism, we are not jus- 
tified in affixing to his memory the stigma of per- 
sonal cowardice. Like Pompey, like Napoleon, he 
yielded in the crisis of his fate to the instinct of 
self-preservation. He fled from the field where he 
had lost his crown, not to organize a new army, 
not to renew the contest, but to prolong for a few 
weeks a life which had ceased to have any public 
value. It is needless to pursue further the 
dissolution of the Empire. The fatal blow was 
struck at Arbela—all the rest was but the lon 
death-agony. At Arbela the crown of Cyrus pas 
to the Macedonian ; the Fifth Monarchy came to an 
end. The HE-GOAT, with the notable horn between 
his eyes, had come from the west to the ram which 
had two horns, and had run into him with the fury 
of his power. He had come close to him, and, 
moved with choler, had smitten the ram, and broken 
his two horns—there was no power in the ram to 
stand before him, but he had cast him down to the 
ground and stamped upon him—and there was none 
to deliver the ram out of his hand.” 

We commend this book to our readers as 
one to be read. It is not, indeed, a work to be 
quoted asa fixed authority, but it contains a 
pleasant and suggestive account of an interest- 
ing period of history, and, by the numerous 
references in the notes, it gives the student 
every opportunity of ascertaining the existing 
landmarks, and pursuing his investigations 
further, if so disposed. 





The Voyage Alone in the Yawl Rob Roy. From 
London to Paris, and Back by Havre, the 
Isle of Wight, South Coast, &c. By John 
Macgregor, M.A. (Low & Co.) 


In contradiction of the proverb which teaches 
that whereas two are good company, the pre- 
sence of a third person kills enjoyment, Mr. 
Macgregor maintains that to the yachtsman 
bent on a pleasant trip, there is no such im- 
pediment to the achievement of his purpose as 
a single associate. A party of voyagers, num- 
bering from three upwards, may be a success ; 
but if a man would make acquaintance with the 
top of such human felicity as may be found on 
great waters, he must set sail without attendant 
of any kind, and prove the fascinations of the 
“society where none intrudes.” This is some- 
what novel counsel, and no man is better entitled 
to give it than the aquatic adventurer whose 
‘Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe’ has 
become a familiar book to every educated Eng- 
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lishman who is wont to seek his pastime on the 
deep. “ Of all those I have met with,” he urges, 
“ who have travelled on land or sea alone, not 
one has told me it was ‘lonely, though some 
who have never tried the plan, as a change upon 
life in a crowd, may fear its unknown pleasures. 
As for myself, on this voyage I could scarcely 
* get a moment to myself, and there was always 
an accumulation of things to be done, or read, 
or thought over when a vacant half-hour could 
be had.” Captain and crew, chaplain and cook, 
the voyager had to direct the course of his vessel 
and carry out his own orders; on the sudden 
rising of a storm to pipe all hands to deck, and do 
with his feet what his hands were powerless to 


verse that has been free on one side and inde- 


accomplish ; and in periods of calm to wash the | 


deck, read prayers, and prepare food for the 
ship’s company. And now that the toilsome 
pleasures and risks of his run across the Channel 
and about the South Coast are over, he says 
exultingly, “The man who will feel true lone- 
liness is he who has one sailor with him, or a 
leasant companion, soon pumped dry ; for he 
as isolation without freedom all day (and night 
too), and a tight cramp on the mind. With a 
dozen kindred spirits in a yacht, indeed, it is 
another matter; then you have freedom and 
company, and (if you are not the owner) you 
are not slaves of the skipper, but still you are 
sailed and carried, as passive travellers, and 
perhaps had better be in a big steamer at once, 
—the Cunard’s or the P. and O., witha hundred 
passengers,—real life and endless variety.” Of 
the agreeable emotions with which he started 
from Woolwich outward-bound, not the least 
vivid were those which sprung from a recog- 
nition of the humorous features of his solitary 
position and undertaking; but the full comedy 
of the situation was not realized by the captain 
of the craft, the full length of which from stern 
to prow does not exceed twenty-one feet, until 
he entered Boulogne Harbour. “At Dover,” 
he records, “the dock-people had generously 
charged me ‘nil’ for dues. I had letters for 
France from the highest authorities to pass the 
Rob Roy as an ‘article entered for the Paris 
Exhibition’; and when the dowane and police 
functionaries came in proper state at Boulogne 
to appraise her value, and to fill up the numer- 
ous forms, certificates, schedules, and other 
columned documents, I had hours of walking 
to perform, and most courteous and tedious 
attention to endure, and then paid ‘for sanitary 
dues, two sous per ton—that was threepence. 
Finally, there was this insurmountable diffi- 
culty, that though all my ship’s papers were en 
régle, they must be signed ‘ by two persons on 
board,’ so I offered to sign first as captain and 
then as cook.” 
From Boulogne the Rob Roy yawl coasted to 
Dieppe and on to Havre, whence she was towed 


and thought not just the same as the others. | 


Then they regarded me as an agent come to | 
sell the pretty boat; but it was in England only | 
that any of them could be made to believe that | 
the owner of the Rob Roy ‘would not part with | 
his boat, did not want a cook or cabin-boy, and | 
was not at all anxious to see the end of his | 
voyage. Gradually the conversation, begun as | 
between equals, would sometimes decline till 
the word ‘Sir’ was sprinkled over it; and once 
or twice—and this not in France—it came to 
that ‘glass of beer, sheepishly enough asked 
for, which of course instantly drowns the con- 


endent on the other.” At Paris, as elsewhere, 
Mr. Macgregor received numerous visitors, 
some of whom, mistaking the author’s boat 
for the Red, White and Blue, “left the Rob 
Roy quite delighted that they had seen ‘the 
little ship which had sailed from America.” 
The cause of this confusion of the two small 
vessels, both of which were present in Paris at | 
the same time, was mainly due to an equally 
astonished and inquisitive Parisian gendarme, 
who every morning watched the author’s per- 
formance of his toilet. This conservator of the 
Imperial peace “ was particularly interested, if 
not amazed, to witness the evolutions of a touth- 
brush. Perhaps he found them not only inter- 
esting, but instructive, and involving an idea 
perfectly new—hard also to comprehend from 
so distant an inspection. Surely this strange 
implement must be a novelty imported from 
England for exhibition here. As he gazed in 
wonder at the rapid exercise, I sometimes gave 


| the curious instrument an extra flourish above 


up the 300 miles of the Seine by a steamer; | 


past noble works of architecture and triumphs 
of engineering skill ; under magnificent bridges 
and through vast locks, in which the polished 
mahogany planks of the Lilliputian craft 
narrowly escaped coming to grief against the 
sides of cumbrous, work-a-day vessels; and 
along the pleasant borders of river-side com- 


the neatness and apparent cleanliness of the 
villages, and the well-clothed, well-mannered 
people—these are all so ‘respectable. France 
is progressing by great leaps and bounds; at 
least, in what arrests the eye.” Both in France 
and in English ports the author, whose nautical 
garb gave no indication of his social degree, 
was pleased to be mistaken by the toilers of the 
sea for one of themselves ; and, “ as intercourse 
proceeded, it was curious”—sometimes less 
pleasant than curious—“ to watch the gradual 
recognition of the fact that the sailor talked 


| as their 


or below, and the intelligent and courteous 
gendarme never rightly decided whether or not 
the tooth-brush was an essential though inscru- 
table part of the yacht’s sailing gear.”.—As Mr. 
Macgregor throughout his stay in Paris slept 
every night on board his boat, the loungers on 
the quay-side under which she lay had several 
opportunities of watching him at his morning 
toilet. 

Of the Rob Roy’s rival in the wonder of the 
sight-seeing Parisians, her captain writes— 

‘‘The boat Red, White and Blue he thus con- 
founded with mine was at that time not far off, in 
a house by itself, amid the other wonders which 
crowded the gardens of the Exhibition. The two 
venturesome Americans who came to Europe in 
this ship had but scant pleasure either in their 
voyage itself or in their visit to France and Eng- 
land. Storm, wet, and hunger on the wide Atlantic 
were patiently borne in hopes of meeting a warm 
welcome in Old England; but, instead, they had 
the cold chill of doubt. Much of their sufferings 
in both these ways were directly due to their own 
and their friends’ mismanagement, the stupid con- 
struction of their cabin, the foolish three-masted 
rig of their boat, the boastful wager of the boat’s 
builder, and their imprudence in painting up the 
boat on her arrival, and tarring the ropes; and, 
lastly, in allowing a mutilated paper to be issued 
‘original log.’ Disappointed here, they 
turned to Paris, expecting better days. Fair pro- | 
mises were made. Steamers were to tow the boat 
up the Seine in triumph, but it was towed against | 
a bridge and smashed its masts. Agents were to | 


g least j L | secure goodly numbers to visit her ; but for three | 
munities, of which the tourist writes :—“Then, | 


months scarcely any one paid for a ticket, until at | 
length the vessel was admitted into the grounds of 
the Exhibition, and there I hope their former losses | 
were made up. Whatever may be thought as to | 
the wisdom or advantage of making such a voyage 
and in such a boat, it is a very great pity that 
when it has been effected there should be a failure 
in appreciating its marvellous accomplishment. 
The possibility of taking a boat across the Atlantic, 
with west wind prevailing and with no rocks or 
shoals to fear, is altogether beyond doubt. The 
ill fate of two other boats that have tried the feat 
shows how dangerous an experiment it is to try. 
But after examining, so far as I could (and pro- 





bably more than anybody else), the evidence jn 
their case—the men, the log, the documents and 
affidavits, and the boat and its contents,—and after 
hearing, with due attention, the numerous doubtg 
and criticisms from all quarters, both in London 
and Paris, and in Doverand Margate, I have good 


| reason to believe that the Red, White and Blue 


had no extraneous help in her voyage; and, it 
being certain that she has come across that wide 
ocean, therefore at present I believe she came over 
unaided ; and I only wonder that men able to per- 
form such a deed should be incapable of buildin 
and rigging their boat so as to do it comfortably.” 

The ways of bathers at Margate, whither 
the Rob Roy proceeded after her return from 
France, are humorously put in contrast against 
the usages of bathers at Biarritz, 

‘The Voyage Alone’ is suitably illustrated, 
and, through its pleasant pages, the Yawl Rob 
oy will become as widely and favourably 
known as the Rob Roy Canoe. 





Poems. By V. A. R. (Booth.) 


WE find in this little common-looking volume 
of poems, by V. A. R., a mind individual, if 
not original, and capable of trusting to its 
own inherent qualities for literary success. We 
cannot, indeed, select any one of these pieces, 
and unhesitatingly affirm it to be that pearl of 
great price—a perfect poem. The instances of 
bad taste are unusually numerous; and the 
thought, though generally honest, is often bar- 
barously expressed. Yet beneath all such 
defects, there lurks a real faculty, and perhaps 
a future poet. We say “perhaps,” because 
we do not know the writer’s age, and because 
there are so many poetic blossoms which never 
come to fruit. 

In the longest poem in the book, ‘The 
King’s Death, the author has, to use his own 
words, “imagined the rise of a new idea spring- 
ing up before its time—prompting, bewildering 
and finally destroying him in whom it was 
originated.” It is merely a few scenes, for the 


| most part very poor, describing how the King 


abolished human sacrifice, and thus met his 
own fate. Here and there, however, there is a 
stray touch indicating the author's peculiar 
quality, which may be described as satiric in a 
high sense, strangely prone to query things 
commonly regarded as finally holy and mys- 
terious. The bit, for example, where the King 
goes to consult a Sage, and discovers that the 
Sage can tell him nothing, is thoroughly sly as 
well as strong, although there is not the slight- 
est condescension to mere effect. We cannot 
quote all; but here is a sample :— 


Kina. Thy calm voice sounds so calm and clear—almost 
I deem on earth there-may be something sure, 
Vain is the voice of man which to and fro 
Beats as a wave, or flies above a pool, 
Now back, now forwards through the weary hours. 
Loud cries which draw the rest, as waters draw 
The waters, mix in one confused whirl, 
Till all goes wide—and e’en the king’s words break 
On his hot breast as streams upon a stone.— 


| Here all is cool and silent—and repose 


Lies folded deep, as in those other caves 
Hewn in the hills, where the gods grant we grasp 
The truths we never may o’ertake in life! 
Art thou not wise? 

SAGE. Yea, truly I am wise. 
Life’s riddles come and gambol at my feet, 
As in the far-left East the cunning snakes 
Draw from their hiding hole at some sage voice, 
And twine themselves and wreathe themselves in knots, 
As who should say, ‘‘ Undo me if you can.” 
Then straightway smooth themselves into a line, 
The simplest, wisest creatures upon earth. 

Kina. Oh, happy that I came! 

The King forthwith begins explanations, and 
finally finds out that human advice, after all, 
is a bad business, even from the mouth of a 
sage :— 

Sace. Thou hast saved two boys—thon hast disturbed 
a realm. 
Lies it not so? I would know all. 
ING. E’en so. 
Saag. Yet lie they not exempt from harm to come 
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These two thus saved, when thus disturbed the realm ; 

The common lot awaits them. Be they poor, 

In a few years, death working through the form 

Of blows, or scanted food, or toil, will kill them. 

Or be they noble, they will go to wars, 

Or melt themselves away in joy and lust, 

And fade away: so lies the matter thus, 

‘As he who thought a foam-bell beautiful, 

And locked it in a casket firm and sure. 

Thou’st saved two boys, and hast disturbed a realm. 
Kina. Because it seemed to me the gods love men. 
SacE. Thou wordest them—twould seem thou know’st 

them well; : 

"Tis matter hard to put my thought to thine, _ 

But thou ’rt the man—I joy that I have seen him— 

Who westward walked all day, and at the end 

Rejoiced above his fellows that he was , 

So nearer to the sun than they. Thou’rt wise! 


‘Watching the Armour’ is at once more 
finished and more imitative, containing nothing 
to attract attention; and the ‘ Return of 
Spring,’ although certainly original, is quite 
silly in its childish personification of months 
and seasons. The remainder of the volume is 
occupied with shorter pieces, and it is in them 
that we discover, in spite of unusual crudity 
and want of finish, the germs of some kind of 

nius. The ‘ Ballad of Christmas-Eve’ has a 
a ease of motion and a sincerity of simple 
effect which render it pleasanter reading than 
more pretentious pieces. ‘The Wood-God’ is 


rough and new, if powerless and deficient in | 


suggestion. In another strain are the following 


lines ‘To One Singing’; they seem to us| 
vigorous and sincere, full of a genuine lyrical | 


note :— 
Oh, I could do, and I could do— 
But what are deeds? and what is Life? 
Or Time, or Death? thine is the magian’s voice, 
At whose high chant drops off each thick disguise, 
And the pure soul 
Stands bare in everlasting light. 
Oh, I could do, and I could do, 
And I could die, and die again for Thee ; 
For what is Life? 
A pebble, which at thy command 
I’d toss away from out my hand. 
And what is Death ? 
A pain, through which méthinks I still should live, 
So strong the life thy song hath given me. 


Oh, I could do, and I could do— 

What things could I not do? 
I’d hurl myself on thee with passionate hands, 
To rend the flesh which separates our souls ; 
Then sit and weep again, and weep in vain, 
The shapeless, utter dumbness of my wish. 


Oh, I could do, and I could do— 
One thing I cannot do: 
I cannot sit in this still evening air, 
Calm, civil, motionless—to hear thee sing 
A song would make the very heavens go mad. 


‘Middle Age’ is as truthful as it is painful, | 


—a weary picture of wedded lives wasted. 
Similar in spirit is ‘The Old Man.’ We cannot 
commend the tone of pieces like these ; they 
are sad, pitiless satire, and transcend the func- 
tions of song. 
in the present instance, a writer of whom the 
world will hear more, if, as we hope, these 
coarse crudities are merely the prelude to care- 
fuller work and more generous cultivation. It 
is quite possible indeed that the writer may 


never develope into a poet; but he is obviously | 


too sane-minded to covet the position of a mere 
writer of verses. We cannot even describe any 
of his present indications of power as distinc- 
tively and peculiarly poetic, though they seem 
pointing Parnassus-ward ; so that it is quite 
possible they may find their outlet in work of 
quite another description. 





Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By 
Walter Farquhar Hook (Dean of Chichester). 
Vols. I. and II. New Series. Reformation 
Period. (Bentley.) 

A little “ puff” of small trumpets has heralded 

the forthcoming of Dr. Hook’s new series of 

archiepiscopal biographies. The public have 

been taught to expect at the Dean’s hands a 

smashing up of the character of Cranmer. Such 

expectation, however, will not be found to be 
realized in these volumes. They include an 


Still, they help to reveal to us, | 


able Introduction to the Reformation Period, 
and two well-told Lives, those of Warham and 
of Cranmer. The reader’s main interest will be 
concentrated on the latter, which is narrated 
with the perspicuity, fairness, and discrimina- 
tion which are characteristic of the writer. 
Cranmer’s good and bad qualities are impar- 
tially considered ; and the final judgment is 
much more in the Archbishop’s favour than we 
had been led to expect. 

An accident raised Cranmer from happy 
obscurity into the way of fame, fortune, honour, 
and final disgrace and ruin. The catastrophe, 
however, was ennobled by the spirit with which 
it was. endured. Cranmer’s shrewd arguing in 
| favour of Henry’s divorce from Katherine was 
| reported to the King, who was rejoiced to find 

aman who could prove that, having married 
| his brother’s widow illegally, he was, in fact, 
'a bachelor, and was free to marry his new 
love, Anne Boleyn, or whom he pleased. Subse- 
quently, Cranmer pronounced this second mar- 
riage a nullity, on the plea of an impediment 
‘set forth by the King and confessed by Anne, 
but the nature of which has never transpired. 
Anne’s acceptance of the plea was given with 
the understanding that her life would be spared; 
'and Dr. Hook favours the conjecture that the 
impediment consisted in the King having in- 
trigued with the Queen’s sister, Mary, before 
| he had made Anne his wife. Cranmer had no 
| part in the overthrow of Catherine Howard, 
|on whom Dr. Hook is singularly tender, but 
not altogether without reason. When Henry 
married Anne Boleyn, he knew what she 
was and had been; but when he married 





| Catherine Howard, he knew nothing of what | 


a light o’ love his young consort was, previ- 
| ously. Cranmer was innocent of her death, 


| but not altogether of that of Cromwell. He | 
| wrote in favour of his old friend to the King, | 


| but he voted for the bill of attainder, which 


was, in fact, Cromwell's death-warrant. He | 
| denied the supremacy of a foreign prince over | 
| the Church of England; but in the reign of | 
| Edward the Sixth he subjected that Church to | 


'a royal visitation. He accepted not Church 
| lands but monastery lands for himself, kinsmen, 
|or friends; but Dr. Hook very well demon- 
strates that the two things were widely different. 
| Monastic property was no more Church pro- 
perty than College property is Church property. 
|The monasteries “were, for the most part, 
opposed to the discipline of the Church and 
the regimen of the bishops.” The secular clergy 
bore the spoliation of the regulars with more 
than the philosophy which Rochefoucauld says 
friends look upon the calamities of one another. 
The seculars even purchased some of the monas- 
tic property; and the whole question is to be 
considered not from a present but a past point 
of view. 

Cranmer’s grand object was to emancipate 
the English Church from Italian rule, and to 
give to the English people the Word of God 
in English. With such a Bible, he thought 
that both the Church and society would be 
effectually reformed. His wish was father to 
the thought, and he made no allowances for 
human perversity and antagonism. He hoped 
men would do as he had done. He received the 
doctrine of transubstantiation as the Church 
had given it to him, and, “barely considered,” 
he found it in scripture. When, however, he 
| discovered that the primitive Church had not 
held that doctrine, he ceased to maintain, and 
finally renounced it. He may appear, as he 
often was, inconsistent, but Dr. Hook reiterates 
his warning to remember that Cranmer was 
never a Protestant of the modern type, but 
a Catholic whose purpose was to reform the 
Church. The Dean couples Henry the Eighth 





with Cranmér in this character and purpose, and 
maintains that the King’s policy was judicious, 
and his manner of conducting the Reformation 
orderly. If Cranmer did not urge the vigorous 
conduct of the same Reformation in King 
Edward’s days, it was through timidity. No 
one, he said, dared gainsay the stout King, but 
with a child sovereign there was uncertainty 
how men would take reform of the abuses in 
the Church. Cranmer was a reformer, but he 
was not yet a Protestant. 

This timidity of nature worked the cata- 
strophe of his ruin. Cranmer had sworn to 
Henry to support the legitimate rights of Mary 
as they were defined in the King’s will. When 
young Edward, who is a vicious little gamin in 
Dr. Hook’s portrait of him, was dying, he urged 
the Archbishop to recognize Lady Jane Grey 
as heir to the crown. Other men had already 
done so. Cranmer said, “I judge no man’s con- 
science, but my own. I cannot, however, allow 
my conscience to be guided by other men’s 
acts.” He refused; then listened to argument, 
looked on the dying form of his royal godson, 
whom he loved, and signed the recognition. 
This was “an awful fall,” but Cranmer fell; 
“not from fear of death,” but because “he 
would not hurt the feelings of the dying youth.” 
May there not have been another reason,—that 
with Mary he knew all the old superstitions 
would be revived; while with the gentle 
usurper, Lady Jane, there might be possibility 
of reconciling the old learning with the new? 

The hour of peril struck, and the oracle 
cried, “ Time is past!” The triumph of Mary 
| was the death of Cranmer. He had leisure 

to escape had he been so minded, but he de- 
| clared that he would stand for the truth of 
| Holy Scripture. “I shall therefore undergo 
with constancy the loss of life, rather than 
remove secretly from the realm.” When stand- 
ing in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and 
he and Ridley and Latimer were asked if they 
would turn or not, there was no hesitation in 
the answer of the three: “ We are not minded 
to turn!” When the foreign papal authority 
was restored, and Mary’s friends were, if Eng- 
| lish, first Italian, Cranmer was brought up to 
be sentenced to death by the Pope’s representa- 
| tive, or “to make answer” to him—which was 
| much the same—for “ blasphemy, incontinency 
and heresy.” At that splendid but sorrowful 
| scene Cranmer’s courtesy to all was remarkable ; 
| he doffed his cap and bent his knee to whom 
| he saw such homage might be paid. “Then 
| raising himself with dignity, and looking mo- 
| tionless at the representative of the Pope, he 
| deliberately, and in a marked manner, replaced 
| his cap upon his head.” This act did not spring 
| from a small motive. It was not contempt. It 
| was a refusal to recognize in England a foreign 
| power above that of the English Crown and 
| Church. “The greatest grief I have at this time,” 
said Cranmer, “is to see the King and Queen’s 
Majesties, by their proctors, here to become 
| my accusers, and that in their own realm and 
| country, before a foreign power!” Later, when 
| charged with making the King head of the 
| Church, Cranmer denied it. He said he had 
| acknowledged Henry as head and governor 
of the people of England, which were the visible 
| Church. He was not wavering at that moment. 
| He had no thought of confessing even a spi- 
ritual head in the Pope. “Christ only is Head 
of His Church!” he exclaimed. “ You durst not 
have told King Henry so!” cried Dr. Martin. 
| “Yes, that I durst,” quoth he, “and did!” 
| Thirlby, while judging him, burst into a flood 
| of tears, and Cranmer calmly exhorted him to 
suppress his grief. A differently tempered judge 
burst into a roar of derision when the Arch- 
bishop was delivered over to the secular arm. 
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“ Now you are no longer my lord!” bellowed 
Bonner, who thought it excellent fun to allude 
to the condemned prelate as “ This gentleman 
here !” 

Then came what to many is inexplicable, 
Cranmer’s recantation ; but the riddle is not 
very difficult of solution. The foreign papists 
sought to heighten their triumph by winning 
from Cranmer a confession of the legality of 
the papal supremacy over the English crown, 
church, and people. The confession would 

urchase his life, and he might make it 
ere according to his own principles of 
obedience to the laws of England, for Parlia- 





to strengthen the Protestantism which it sought 
to crush. Throughout the struggle, which was 
as long as his life lasted, Cranmer showed him- 
self by nature a mild, indulgent, kind-hearted 
man; his character was simple and unsuspect- 
ing, even to weakness. As a man, he gave 
his opinion openly, but as a politician free 
speech was as often followed by full obedience to 
that against which he had previously suggested 
objection. He is said, however, to have possessed 
that wisdom which never offers opinion till 
judgment has been solicited. He could be 
arbitrary when his powers as Metropolitan were 
opposed, and he was ready to invoke the royal 


ment had restored the papal authority in this | authority in his behalf. He was never guilty 
kingdom, and their majesties had submitted | of what would then be called cruelty, but he 
themselves in all things to the Pope. Cranmer | may be charged with harshness when he desired 


gave way, and yielded all for which he had for 
years contended. The foreigners dragged him 
through a very mire of submissions and recan- 
tations, knowing all the while that Mary did 
not intend to spare his life. For a time he 
seemed to have lost his self-respect, but the 
old spirit re-asserted itself, and nobly compen- 
sated for all backslidings. Dr. Hook is inclined 
to think that Cranmer believed that he would 
have to carry his faggot, and that a pardon 
would be offered him at the stake; but that 
he had determined to reject the pardon, 
renounce all his renunciations, and die in the 
spirit in which he had lived. However this 
may be, Cranmer’s conduct at the stake made 
him a hero, if not a martyr. His moral and 
eg courage rose to the highest level, and 

is bold but dignified language astounded the 
foreign priests and foreign faction, who loaded 
him with unclean phrases and appalling curses. 
Dr. Hook scarcely discerns the grandeur of the 
action when Cranmer persistently held “ that 
unworthy right hand,” that had signed the 
recantations, to be first consumed. The Dean 
urges that Cranmer’s soul had been guilty, 
that his hand had been unoffending, and that 
by calling attention from the soul to its passive 
instrument, he only excites commiseration. 
We think he excites something more. Cranmer 
knew as well as the Dean does that to die 
bravely when death is inevitable does not 
constitute a martyr; and that the crown of 
martyrdom is won by those who offer them- 
selves voluntarily, for the sake of truth and 
religion, to torture or death. Setting aside 
the fact that in the army of martyrs there is 
enrolled the name of many a noble sufferer 
who died bravely, not as a volunteer but a 
captive, and taking the Dean’s view of the 
case, Cranmer did his brave utmost at the last 
to imitate the martyrs in offering voluntarily 
for destruction the hand which had offended, 
and in resolutely seeing it destroyed before the 
devouring flames could reach his own body. 
If there be any degradation in the momentary 
fear of death on which his enemies played to 
exact the recantations, it is as nothing, and 
Dr. Hook confesses it is as nothing, compared 
with the infamy of his enemies, whose conduct 
might call up a shudder in the basest of 
mankind. 

In order to arrive at a correct judgment on 
Cranmer’s character, the author does well to fre- 
quently remind his readers that Cranmer was 
not a Protestant before the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, if indeed he were ever, in the modern 
sense, a Protestant at all. Henry and the Arch- 
bishop were not “ Papists”; they at least pro- 
fessed to be Catholics. Cranmer denied the papal 
supremacy in England, and held his dignities 
from the King, and the King only. The papal 
excommunication of Henry aroused not only 
the English Catholics, but many of the English 
Papists, who despised the idea of being Roman 
Catholics before being Englishmen. It helped 





to silence opponents. It was not of the spirit 
of the age to be tolerant, and Cranmer was not 
in advance of the age when the law was to be 
maintained. On the other hand, he had no re- 
sentment for personal offences, and his liberal 
mind and mild disposition in this matter 
astonished his less amiable contemporaries. 
Dr. Hithe told Cranmer that the way to 
obtain “all things” at his hands was to 
grievously offend him, and then express 
contrition for the offence. Following his temper, 
the Primate was naturally benevolent: obey- 
ing a principle, he was occasionally stern and 
harsh. Dr. Hook alludes with pleasure to 
“ Cranmer’s attention to the courtesies of life 
and minor morals of society”; but the author 
also acknowledges that the amiable qualities of 
Cranmer’s character sometimes degenerated into 
weakness ; and he could confer Church prefer- 
ment on a relative without very strict examin- 
ation into his kinsman’s qualifications. He had 
in him one of the useful, perhaps we should 
say one of the great and indispensable qualities 
of a statesman, namely, self-possession. An 
adverse speaker could not apparently disturb 
his temper ; and if he were really much moved, 
he never appeared so. He declared to be right 
what he saw was right; but his moral courage 
oozed out of his fingers’ ends like the physical 
courage of Acres, and “whenever he was 
threatened, he succumbed.” 

We rejoice that Dr. Hook has not smashed 
Cranmer, as the preliminary trumpeters had 
bruited about, in order, we suppose, to draw 
attention to a book which requires no such 
small arts to recommend it. The ‘Life’ is 
written with impartiality, and the judgment 
of the author is altogether favourable to the 
Primate, than whom no man has been better 
abused. It may disappoint some to know that 
this is the case; but it is due to the author that 
his justice should be recorded. 








NEW NOVELS. 


On Both Sides of the Sea: a Story of the 
Commonwealth and the Restoration. By the 
Author of ‘Chronicles of the Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.’ (Nelson.) 

By the device of throwing this book into the 

form of the diaries of two young ladies who 

are supposed to have lived in the seventeenth 
century, the author of ‘On both Sides of the 

Sea’ contrives to give us an interesting 

hypothetical picture of the feelings of those 

who witnessed the vicissitudes of our last 
great civil war. Happy, indeed, is England, 
to be able to say that she has never seen 
military power dominant, except in rare and 
artial instances (such as the rebellion of 
fonmouth, or the advance of Prince Charles 

Edward to Derby), during a pericd comprising 

more than two centuries. Few nations of Europe 

can say so much. Perhaps scarcely any first- 
rate power in the world has been so long 





exempt alike from the miseries of invasion 
and from those of civil war. There are some 
slight signs here and there that the English 
people, or at least a certain portion of them, 
are surfeited with prosperity, and long for 
unexpected changes. If they look back upon 
the picture presented by the author of this 
book, they will be contented with their destiny, 
and will not yearn for the past. It is not that 
the reader is inveigled into scenes of bloodshed: 
or into the ribaldry of camps; for the story, 
if story it can be called, commences with the 
execution of Charles the First; and the subse-. 
quent battles, in which his son endeavoured to 
obtain the crown, are kept almost entirely out 
of sight, so far as the details of campaigning 
are concerned. But we see in the diaries of the 
two heroines, Olive Anthony (née Drayton). 
and Lettice Davenant (afterwards married to 
Olive’s brother, Roger), how, in times of intestine 
warfare, true hearts may be speedily joined,. 
if no political enmities intervene, but may be 
severed, perhaps for ever, if they tend towards. 
opposite poles in the world of civil war. Truly, 
all lovers should rejoice that their lot is cast in. 
quiet times; for a Romeo and a Juliet, how- 
ever useful to the novelist or the poet, can 
scarcely be supposed to enjoy life very much 
on their own account. To give a summary of 
the book now before us would be a task of 
some difficulty; for although it is called a 
“story,” it is, in fact, as we have already stated, 
presented to us in the form of extracts from 
diaries. But although not very easily described, 
it is a very readable book, and remarkably 
well written. It gives us glimpses of Baxter, 
John Bunyan, George Fox, and a host of the 
notorieties of that eventful period; and it takes 
us through the Plague and Fire of London, 
with a description which is graphic and fulk of 
feeling, though without entering into the minute 
details which Defoe ventured to describe as-an 
eye-witness, although he was only a child in 
arms when those catastrophes occurred. By 
adopting the form of contemporary narrative, 
many difficulties are avoided. It is not the 
author who speaks, but the ideal or historical 
personage who, for the time being, is supposed 
to be recording her experience. Hence a good 
deal of troublesome responsibility is avoided. 
The public can find no fault with the most 
fearless expression of opinion; for it may be, 
for example, that one diarist approves of the 
execution of the King, while the other de- 
nounces his judges as regicides; and the author, 
on the other hand, commits himself to neither 
view. The writer of such a book has simply 
to look inwards, and consider how other people 
in those days would have been likely to write 
and think; and this task has been performed 


by the author of ‘On both Sides of the Sea” 


with considerable industry, and, we think, with 
fair success. A good deal of ingenuity has been 
employed for the purpose of grouping together 
many of the well-known characters of that 
day; and in spite of the general gravity of the 
narrative, there is evidence of a considerable 
sense of quiet humour both in the characters 
and in the language employed. 


Arthur Middleton: a Béography. (Triibner 
& Co.) 
Our of very slight materials the: anonymous 
author of this work of fiction has produced 
a story that is not less entertaining than the 
average of longer and more artistic novels. 
Arthur’s life at Wavering—the pleasant village 
in which he seeks seclusion and finds his true 
love—is indicated with some success by & 
series of naturally-worded letters, in which 
there are indications of insight and skill that 
may hereafter help the writer to achieve some- 
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thing stronger and more satisfactory than this 
narrative of a young man whose amiable dis- 

sition is not supported by common sense, 
and whose fruitless life meets a premature end 
under circumstances which reconcile us to his 
departure from a world in which he was not 
qualified to win as much happiness as his 
friends desired for him. 





Leah’s Confessions: an Autobiography. (New 
York, Roman & Co.) 

A melo-dramatic novel, written with occasional 
evidences of ability, and containing some vigo- 
rous though coarsely-executed portraitures of 
character, ‘Leah’s Confessions’ sets forth the 
wrongs and sorrows of a woman whose husband 
is guilty of bigamy and other sins against moral 
and civil law, whilst she maintains herself as a 
governess. Here is a specimen of the anonymous 
writer's style:—“ Mary Heverdon was dying. 
Does it matter to the weary victim whether 
Death strikes his blow in a hovel or palace? 
But now a clock of or-molu tells with a silvery 
sound the hour of midnight, and wakens from 
her restless slumber an apparently favoured 
child of wealth. But the hireling nurse is 
sleeping in a chair beside her, and he who 
should have watched her latest moments on 
the earth is buried in the poisoned sleep of 
drunkenness in another apartment. Beautiful 
still, the fair face presses the luxurious pillow. 
Her eyes seem large and bright, and a rose 
spot burns upon her cheek. Masses of beautiful 
hair cluster about her shoulders, but all uncared 
for now; and the sufferer pushes them with 
difficulty away, as if she found them burden- 
some.” The incidents and chief actors of the 
story are of conventional types; but the com- 
plications of the narrative are unusual, if not 
original. Sent to us by an American publisher, 
and dealing with American life, ‘Leah’s Con- 
fessions’ seems to be the work of an American 
author. 





The Confessor: a Novel—[Le Confesseur, &c.|. 
Translated from the French of M.l Abbé * **, 
(New York, Brady.) 

An American translator has put into English 

dress this satire on the confessional, and the 

influence of fashionable confessors over women 
of wealth and social prestige in Parisian society. 

The story opens with a conversation between 

two ladies—the Marquise de Saviniere, a leader 

of Parisian fashion, and her cousin, Madame 

Deville, the wife of a provincial banker, who 

is about to establish herself in the Rue Saint- 

Dominique, and secure for her two marriageable 

daughters an introduction into the high life of 

the French capital. “All the women of the 
world have a Director,” urges the Marquise, 
instructing her provincial cousin in the ways 
of the world which she is about to enter. “One 
does not succeed without them. But it is not 
necessary to select them from among the secular 
priests. One might as well not have any. They 
do not understand the direction of souls, and 
they have not the time—parochial duties absorb 
them.... The monks succeed in everything, 
my dear Héléne, and if you really desire to 
obtain a good position in society, and to ma 

your daughters to young men of good birth, 
choose a Director.” Acting upon this counsel, 

Madame Deville selects as the guardian of her 

soul a Dominican, whose eloquence and pro- 

fessional tact have gained him a strong con- 
nexion of fair clients in the highest ranks of 
the great world; but when the lady presents 
herself for the first time in the pF sersee’ 

before this Father Jerome, she encounters a 

humiliating rebuff from the excellent director, 

who, misled by her timidity and provincial 
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attire, suipposes that she is a woman of no such | 


worldly status as would entitle her to his sym- 
pathy and care. “You should understand that 
I am pre-occupied,” the confessor observes 
rudely, when he has scanned her “ straw bonnet 
with crossed ribbons,” and homely dress, “ and 
that the souls of the élite have been confided 
to me» by Providence, that I might devote 
myself to their direction. It is a serious matter— 
a terrible responsibility —to answer before God 
for the acts, thoughts and desires of a soul that 
abandons itself entirely to you; that goes 
where you wish it to go, that stops at a signal, 
and that enters at once the path you indicate! 
For this one should make one’s choice carefully. 
You may be a good woman: I hope so; but 
I tell you candidly, you do not suit me. I give 
you my blessing: go in peace.” Against this 
sentence Madame Deville is about to protest, 
when the wicket closes in her face, and the 
Father retires without another word from the 
confessional. “It was too late. The door of 
the confessional opened. The holy man came 
out; kneeled at the foot of the altar as before ; 
sighed under the weight of the great respon- 
sibility of the two religious directions he had 
just concluded ; thanked God for the wise sug- 
gestions vouchsafed him by His Holy Spirit ; 
— all under the protection of the Virgin 

y a Sub twwm, and retired into the sacristy, 
not without casting a last look at the little bowr- 
eoise, only the wife of a vulgar banker, who 

ad carried her ambition to the point of choosing 
him for her Director.” But Father Jerome takes 
a different view of Madame Deville’s merits 
and claims upon his consideration when he 
learns that she is the cousin of the marchioness, 
and mistress of a handsome hotel in the Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain, with two daughters, con- 
cerning whose settlement he, as her director, 
would of course be consulted. To direct such 
a lady is one thing; to hear the blundering 
confessions of a mere bourgeoise, another. On 
second thoughts Father Jerome changes his 
attitude to the banker’s wife, becomes the 
physician of her soul, and uses his influence 
over her in order that he may secure one of 
her rich daughters as a wife for Hector de 
Chantonnay, a journalist and literary adventurer, 
who plies his pen in the service of Sacred 
Orders, and has promised to start a journal in 
the interest of the Dominicans with a portion 





of whatever wealth may come to him through 
a wife obtained by Father Jerome’s aid. The 
journalist and spiritual director make their | 
compact in this style: “‘I am well aware of | 
it, reverend father, and know it from experience. | 
If I thought of getting married, and wished to | 
make a rich marriage, it was to realize a scheme | 
which I believe will result in great good. It 
was an inspiration from on high.—‘ And what 
was this scheme, my dear child ?’/—‘ The Jesuits | 
have an influential journal in Paris. Why should | 
the Dominicans not have one too?/’—‘An 
excellent idea! Ah! if we were as rich as the 
Jesuits, I would say to you, Chantonnay, be 
the editor-in-chief of our journal. But we have | 
no journal, for I do not count the Crown of 
Mary.’—‘ Well, father, marry me, and you will 
have a journal: my wife's dowry shall aid in| 
establishing it. This is my plan.’—‘ It must be 
realized. Doubtnot, itis to Mary herself youowe 
so holy a thought. Monsieur de Chantonnay, 
rely on me. I will marry you.’” It is scarcely 
needful to say, that in attempting to realize 
this scheme, Father Jerome makes shipwreck 
of poor Madame Deville’s peace of mind, and 
sows dissension amongst the members of her 
family. How he plots, and only just misses 
success in his nefarious machinations, readers 
may learn for themselves. In places, the story 
is ingenious and pungent; but its satire, after 





the wont of satire directed against classes and 
bodies of men, is not devoid of injustice and 
extravagance. 





The History of India from the Earliest Period 
to the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administra- 
tion. By John Clark Marshman. Vol. III. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


WE learn from the brief Preface to this conclud- 
ing volume of Mr. Marshman’s ‘ History of India’ 
that the work, the first two volumes of which 
we reviewed in April of last year, is intended 
to be a sequel to Elphinstone’s unfinished his- 
tory. The Syndicate of the University of Cal- 
cutta intimated to Mr. Marshman “ that the 
had adopted Mr. Elphinstone’s standard wor 
in reference to that early period” (the Hindu 
and Mohammedan), “and desired the present 
work to commence where he had left off.” But 
Mr. Elphinstone leaves off at the Battle of 
Panipat in 1761, and nearly the whole of Mr. 
Marshman’s first volume is occupied with events 
prior to that period. We are thus placed 
on the horns of a dilemma, and have to ask 
ourselves, if this book be a continuation of 
Elphinstone, why is a third of the whole taken 
up with the period dealt with by Elphinstone ? 
if, on the other hand, this be a separate and 
substantive history, how has the wish of the 
Syndicate been met? Upon the whole, we 
much prefer to regard the work as a separate 
history, and the rather as the author differs 
from Mr. Elphinstone on many essential points. 
Mr. Marshman, for the most part a dweller 
within “the ditch,” regards the natives with 
the prejudices of those who have lived chiefly 
in Calcutta ; while Mr. Elphinstone’s larger 
experience gave him wider sympathies, and, as 
we think, juster views. Thus, Mr. Elphinstone 
describes the general character of the Govern- 
ment which the English supplanted as approach- 
ing “to the mildness and moderation of 
European sovereignties,” while Mr. Marshman 
uncompromisingly denounces all native rule 
as “the reign of barbarism.” 

But it would not be worth while to call in 
question general assertions regarding the de- 
merits of native rulers in India, were it not 
that on this basis the author of the history 
before us raises a defence of Lord Dalhousie’s 

olicy of annexation, and even goes so far as to 
oe that the declaration which has been made 
by the present Secretary of State regarding 
Mysore may be cancelled by some future 
minister for India. These views appear to us 
so mischievous that we must at once endeavour 
to refute them, and the rather as the appre- 
hensions of the natives respecting the aggressive 
policy of our Government have been set at rest 
by the decision which this writer wishes to see 
overturned. It would be, indeed, matter of 
regret if the tranquillity which now prevails in 
India should be disturbed by fresh rumours of 
annexation. 

Now, it would be idle to pretend that the 
civilization of India has at any period equalled 
that of Europe at the present time. The spirit 
of Islam, of Brahmanism and Buddhism, is far 
less humanizing than that of Christianity, and 
the mildest form of despotism which the East 
has seen is inferior to the free representative 
overnment of the West. But when Mr. 

arshman indiscriminately assails all native 
rule, he forgets that before our appearance in 
India, there had been such princes as Babar, 
Shir Shah and Akbar. Of the second prince 
here named, our author himself says :—“ The 
kingdom which he gained by conquest, he 
governed with the greatest beneficence ; and 
the brief period of five years in which he held 
supreme power is the most — in the 
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annals of India.” Of Akbar, Mr. Marshman 
writes :—“ Few princes ever exhibited greater | 
military genius or personal courage. He never | 
fought a battle which he did not win, or be- | 
sieged a town which he did not take; yet he | 
had no passion for war, and as soon as he had | 
turned the tide of victory by his skill and | 
energy, he was happy to leave his generals to | 
complete the work, and to hasten back to | 
the more agreeable labours of the cabinet. The | 
glories of his reign rest, not so much on the | 
extent of his conquests, though achieved by his | 
ersonal talent, as on the admirable institutions 
y which his empire was consolidated.” 

Mr. Marshman will hardly deny that there 
have been Hind princes not unworthy to be 
placed beside the Mohammedan sovereigns just 
mentioned. Mahddeo Rao, for instance, is thus 
spoken of by the historian of the Marathas, whose 
authority on such matters none will dispute. 
“The plains of Panipat,” writes Capt. Grant 
Duff, “ were not more fatal to the Maratha em- 
pire than the early end of this excellent prince, 
Although the military talents of Mahddeo Rado 
were very considerable, his character as a sove- 
reign is entitled to far higher praise and to much 
greater respect than that of any of his prede- 
cessors. He is deservedly celebrated for his firm 
support of the weak against the oppressive, of 
the poor against the rich, and, as far as the con- 
stitution of society admitted, for his equity to 
all.” Now, if such native rulers were to be 
found in India before the stream of Western 
civilization reached that country, what might 
be expected afterwards? Nay, more; under 
the instruction of European teachers, and with 
the advantage of European society, is it not 
reasonable to expect that the princes of India 
might be found in the present day to transcend, 
in moral worth and administrative talent, even 
those whom Mr. Marshman and Capt. Grant 
Duff have, in the foregoing passages of their 
histories, so justly praised ? 

Now to apply the above remarks. Mr. Marsh- 
man has justified the absorption of various 
native States into our empire, and the policy 
of annexation in general, on the ground that 
the rights of the ruling families must not be 
allowed to weigh against the welfare of the 
masses. Let the following specimen of his 
reasoning suffice :— 


“The assumption of the Government of Oude 
was the fulfilment of a sacred obligation to the 
people, which had for half a century been acknow- 
ledged without exception by all the public officers, 
not excepting even those who advocated the con- 
tinuance of native dynasties. The condition of that 
province was forcibly delineated in an eloquent 
article which appeared in the columns of the leading 


journal of England several years before the annex- | 


ation. ‘ Rebellion and deposition,’ the writer re- 
marked, ‘ were the correctives of despotism in India. 
This remedy we have taken away from the inhabit- 
ants of the states still governed by native princes. 
We give those princes power without responsibility. 
Our hand of iron maintains them on the throne 
despite their imbecility, their vices, and their crimes. 
The result is, in most of these states, a chronic 
anarchy, under which the revenues of the state are 
dissipated between the mercenaries of the camp and 
the minions of the court. The heavy and arbitrary 
taxes levied on the miserable ryots serve only to 
feed the meanest and the most degenerate of man- 
kind. The theory seems in fact admitted, that 
government is not for the people but for the king, 
and that so long as we secure him his sinecure 
royalty, we discharge all the duty that we, as sove- 
reigns of India, owe to his subjects, who are vir- 
tually ours.’ It was from this deplorable condition 
that Lord Dalhousie’s measure was intended to 
relieve Oude. The abolition of the throne and of 
the king’s sovereignty were added to it by the home 
authorities. The equity and justice of the measure 
were not impaired by the revolt of the province in 





of zemindars, from whose tyranny we were anxious 
to deliver the people, were not likely to neglect the 
opportunity of rising against us when they saw our 
power in Hindostan shaken to its foundation, and 
Oude left with only a mere handful of European 
troops,—not a tenth of the number left in the 
Punjab to maintain our authority on its annex- 
ation. Neither was it to be expected that*when 
40,000 Oude sepoys were ina state of mutiny, their 
kinsmen and connexions, forming, according to the 
estimate of the Resident, one-tenth of the popula- 
tion, would remain firm in their allegiance to a 
foreign power which appeared to be tottering. The 
rescue of five millions of people from a state of the 
deepest misery was, notwithstanding the mutiny, 
an act of benevolence which Lord Dalhousie might 
justly congratulate himself on having had an oppor- 
tunity of performing.” 


In reply to this sophism, we would ask 
Mr. Marshman whether, supposing all his stories 
about the misgovernment of Oudh to be true, 
the inference must not be that the English 
Government had only itself to blame for the 
facts. The remedy was absolutely in the hands 
of the Governor-General. Out of so large a 
family as that of the princes of Oudh there was 
surely some individual who would have made 
an excellent sovereign. Putting the most ex- 
treme case possible, and granting that not one 
grown-up member of the family was fit to rule, 
the obvious course was to select a child, and 
educate him for his duties. In the mean time, 
the administration might have been carried on 
under a regency, with the assistance of English 
officers. But the real truth is, that the Govern- 
ment of Oudh was bad because the English 
would have it so, intending always to make the 
maladministration of affairs a plea for annexing 
territories so fertile that Saadat Ali was able 
to save thirteen millions sterling in eleven years, 
without impoverishing his subjects. It can be 
clearly shown that this design of annexing Oudh 
long existed ; and that it coloured all our deal- 
ings with that country is no gratuitous assump- 
tion, like that about our “sacred obligation” 
to the people of Oudh by which Mr. Marsh- 
man defends our usurpation of the government. 
When Saadat Ali died, he left three sons, the 
eldest of whom, Ghiaziu’d din Haidar, was 
little better than an idiot. As he lent our 
Government a couple of millions, and clothed 
and mounted large bodies of our troops at his 
own expense, Mr. Mill, an India House official, 
could not do less than smooth over his faults, 
and say that he was “a not unfavourable spe- 


| cimen of an Asiatic prince.” But we, who have 


no reason to disguise the truth, may acknow- 


ledge that he was little better than a good- 


natured imbecile, and, as Mr. Mill writes, 
“addicted to habits of intemperance.” There- 


| fore it was that his father, Saadat Ali, wished 


to set him aside, and make his second son his 


heir. This he had a perfect right todo. The 
present Shah of Persia, for instance, has re- 
| peatedly chosen an heir among his sons, and 
| we have assisted and approved. But it would 
| not have suited our schemes of spoliation to 


| have an able prince like Shamsu’d daulah on the 
| throne. So, as Mr. Mill, not wishing to thrust 
| the iniquity of the act too much before the 

reader, delicately explains in a note, we released 
the imbecile Ghaziu’d din from the surveillance 
in which his father had placed him, and thrust 
the too-capable Shamsu’d daulah, the rightful 
heir, into exile. “Some opposition,” says Mr. 
Mill, “had been expected from Shamsu’d 
daulah, the second and favourite son of Saadat 
Ali, who, during his father’s lifetime, had been 
appointed the Deputy and Representative of 
the Nuwdb, and to whom Saadat Ali had 
apparently (!) desired to bequeath his power. 
No time was given for a party to be formed in 








| 
| 
| 





his favour. To prevent subsequent dissension, 
he was persuaded to retire to Benares, upon 
a pension from Lucknow, guaranteed by the 
British Government.” 


But were the consequences of this iniquitous 
transaction irremediable? Not so. It is true 
that the son of the imbecile Ghaziu’d din wag 
little better than a downright madman. But 
Nasiru’d din Haidar, after squandering all his 
vast treasure, died at last childless, while the 
injured Shamsu’d daulah, who also died in 
the exile we had inflicted on him, left sons, 
one of whom at least was worthy of the throne, 
But again, it would not suit us to grant the suc- 
cession to a capable prince. We had, therefore, 
recourse to a very ingenious stratagem. The 
question was submitted to a jury of Moham- 
medan doctors of the law at Calcutta, where 
there was no chance of an unsatisfactory answer 
being returned. These wise men accordingl 
replied, “Thum Ald, Thum Ala,” the Englis 
of which oracle is, “Then up, then up!” or, as 
we interpreted it, “As there is no son, the 
inheritance goes up to the father’s brother.” 
Nasiru’d daulah, therefore, the third brother of 
the imbecile Ghaziu’d din, was placed by us on 
the throne. It is true he was infirm from age, 
purblind and broken by illness; but on this 
very account he was the more likely to serve 
our purpose, and in fact he at once signed a 
paper declaring “that he was prepared to si 
any treaty that the British Government might 
think poser to propose.” A new treaty was 
accordingly made, signed and sealed by the 
Governor-General and the King, which gave us 
the right to interfere and govern the country 
how we chose, under the King. But as this 
would have taken away all pretence for annex- 
ation, the Secret Committee in England chose 
to repudiate it secretly, and leave the imbecile 
sovereigns, whom we took pains to select, to 
consummate their own ruin. 


Such is the true history of the annexation of 
Oudh. We have dwelt on it at some length 
because Mr. Marshman has been declared to be 
the chief organ of a school of which Sir W. 
Sleeman, the greatest authority on all matters 
connected with Oudh, thus writes: “ I consider 
their doctrines to be prejudicial to the stability 
of our rule in India, and to the welfare of the 
people, which depends on it, .. . a school of 
whose doctrines I have a great abhorrence, 
They are best expounded by the so-called 
Friend of India, in the last number of which 
there is a rabid article,... in the true Machia- 
vellian spirit, which justifies, or would persuade 
the world to justify, every means, however base, 
dishonest and cruel, required to attain any 
object. which they have persuaded themselves 
to be desirable.” 


It is unnecessary to refer to the cases of 
Nagpur, Satird and Jhansi, with regard to the 
annexation of which Mr. Marshman is the eager 
defender of Lord Dalhousie. The case of Oudh 
will serve as a specimen of the whole series of 
acts of spoliation. It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that our author speaks of “ adoption” as 
if native princes selected persons at random to 
be their heirs, whereas their choice is always 
guided by rules, and necessarily falls on some 
member of the family. To quote the words of 
the author of ‘The Empire in India’—* In a 
vast majority of cases the son adopted would 
be the natural heir, according to European law, 
or a son of the natural heir. In every one of 
those cases of adoption in princely families 
which Lord Dalhousie refused to recognize, the 
rejected claimant was a blood relation of the 
adoptive father.” To this we shall only add, 
that it is our duty to teach the natives to govern 
themselves; and this cannot be done by sub- 
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yerting the existing native governments, but 
by improving them. 

After such pernicious errors, it is refreshing 
to find Mr. Marshman right in the main as to 
Lord Auckland’s invasion of Afghanistén and 
Sir C. Napier’s conquest of Sindh. He speaks 
with just indignation of both these misdeeds. 
Of the former he thus writes :— 


“The surprise expressed by the Dost was equally 
shared by the English community both in India 
and in England, with the exception of the cabinet 
of secretaries at Simla and the Whig cabinet in 
Downing Street. After twenty-five years of calm 
reflection, the expedition still appears an unparal- 
leled instance of human rashness and folly. The 
object of the war was to counteract the hostile 
designs of Persia, by securing a friendly power in 
Afghanistan. Mr. M‘Neill advised the Government 
of India tosubsidize and strengthen Dost Mahomed, 
who was eager for our alliance; but Lord Auck- 
land and Mr. Macnaghten rejected this counsel, 
and resolved to place a puppet on the throne, whom 
it became necessary to support by British bayonets 
and British gold. They accordingly took possession 
of a country of mountains and snow, filled with a 
turbulent and fanatic population, and we planted 
our armies in positions separated from all support 
by the Kojuk and the Bolan passes on one side, 
and by the Khoord Cabul and the Khyber on the 
other. Our most easterly post in Afghanistan was 
distant from the nearest post in India by thirty-five 
marches, and the intervening space was occupied 
by the cities, forts and armies of a powerful and 
doubtful ally, whose troops were organizing annual 
revolutions, and whose Government was fast verg- 
ing into a state of servile subjection to them. The 
crisis of 1838 came round again in 1856. The King 
of Persia invaded Herat and mastered the city, and 
it was deemed important to the interests of the 
Indian empire to check his career. Time had 
assuaged the feelings of the Dost, and he had 
entered into a treaty with us engaging ‘to be the 
friend of the friends and the enemy of the enemies 
of the Company.’ He was liberally supplied with 
arms and money to oppose the Persians; a military 
demonstration was likewise made by a British army 
in the maritime provinces of Persia, and under the 
influences of these combined movements, the king 
was constrained to withdraw from Herat and sue 
for peace. If the same politic course had been 
adopted by Lord Auckland, we should have been 
saved the greatest disgrace our arms had ever 
encountered in Asia, and the loss of fifteen thousand 
lives, and fifteen crores of rupees.” 


We concur in these remarks, and generally 
in Mr. Marshman’s account of the Afghdn 
and Sindh campaigns. His portrait of Shah 
Shuja is, however, incorrect, and that of Mih- 
rab Khan, of Khelat, altogether erroneous. Nor 
can the taking of Imdmgarh be rightly styled 
“a gallant exploit,” seeing there was no defence. 
It is also absurd to attribute the admirable 
tactics of the Sindh Horse to Sir C. Napier, 
instead of to General Jacob, who raised them, 
made them, and transferred his very spirit into 
them. Again, to speak of the artillery being the 
chief strength of the Sindh army must provoke 
a smile with any one who remembers the 
wretched ordnance of the poor Amirs. 


We have noted many other mistakes in these 
pages, as for example, at page 432, where it is 
said, “The revenue of India was advanced 
during Lord Dalhousie’s administration from 
twenty-six to thirty lacs of rupees.” But we 
must leave these to the author’s own revision. 
We only trust that he will bestow more pains 
on his spelling, especially of proper names, and 
not continue to write “ Mount-Stewart Elphin- 
stone,” “ Pharoah,” “ Sir Philip Melvil” for Sir 
Peter Melvill, ‘‘ Berai” for Berar, and “ chur- 
run” for chéran. With these corrections and 
a complete recast of the portions which relate 
to Oudh and Mysore, Mr. Marshman’s work 
will deserve to be regarded as a fair epitome of 


Indian history from the Calcutta Anglo-Indian’s 
point of view. 





Catulli Veronensis Liber. Recognovit R. Ellis. 
(Printed at the Clarendon Press.) 


RatHER more than a year ago when Mr. 
Robinson Ellis brought out a text of Catullus 
prefaced by a few pages of critical notes, he 
announced his intention of publishing ere long 
a larger and more complete edition. He has 
now fulfilled his promise. The work has been 
looked for by seholars, not only on account of 
Mr. Ellis’s reputation for erudition, but also 
because he was me gone to justify in it certain 
canons of metrical arrangement which he has 
been the first among English scholars to accept. 

It consists of four parts: Prolegomena, in 
which the principal manuscripts are elaborately 
described and compared; a text accompanied 
by critical annotations and a collation of various 
readings ; a treatise ‘De «quabili partitione 
carminum Catulli’; and, finally, excursus and 
addenda. No pains have been spared to make 
the commentary (which is written in Latin) an 
exhaustive account of the text. In the course 
of it Mr. Ellis proves himself one of the most 
erudite and accurate of men, though it must 
be confessed that his erudition is sometimes 
oppressive and his accuracy tedious. 

My. Ellis’s chief object appears to be the 
establishment of what he calls the law of iso- 
metry. He maintains that each of Catullus’s 
poems consists of a series of symmetrical strophes 
and antistrophes, which ought to be indicated 
by marginal symbols similar to those which are 
used to distinguish the orchestral movements 
of the Greek chorus. The theory is not alto- 
gether new, though Mr. Ellis has perhaps 
brought to the defence of it greater enthusiasm 
and profounder learning than any of his pre- 
decessors. inly no one who shall affirm 
or deny it in future can afford to neglect his 
careful and comprehensive disquisition. 

We think that we shall best approach this 
somewhat difficult question by-referring to the 
bucolic poetry of Sicily, in which the isometri- 
cal arrangement was first suspected. In oppo- 
sition to Ahrens and others, we maintain that 
any indications of a stanzaic method which may 
be detected in the idyllic poets are due to the 
matter, not to the metre,—to the sentiment, 
rather than to the sound, of the verse. Take, 
as a simple illustration, Mr. Tennyson’s poem 
entitled ‘The Skipping-Rope,’ which we pre- 
sume the isometrist would print thus :— 

Sxjpa car’ apOpdy 222222 
Sure never yet was Antelope 

Could skip so lightly by. 
Stand off, or else my skipping-rope 

Will hit you in the eye. 
How lightly whirls the skipping-rope ! 

How fairy-like you fly! 
Go, get you gone, you muse and mope— 

I hate that silly sigh. 


Nay, dearest, teach me how to hope, 
Or tell me how to die. 


There, take it, take my skipping-rope, 
And hang yourself thereby. 
Here two lines complete the sense, while 
four are required to complete the metre; in 
fact, the isometrical theory is disproved by the 
structure of the verse. In Greek and Latin a 
refutation of this sort is from the nature of the 
case impossible ; but manifestly it cannot be 
taken for granted that a complete period of 
sense is necessarily embodied in a complete 
period of metre. In the fifth Idyll of Theo- 
critus, when two rival shepherds are contending 
for the prize of song, it is not strange that there 
should be a balance of periods, because an exact 
parallelism of subject and style is maintained 





throughout. When Comatas charges Lacon 


with stealing his plaid, Lacon accuses Comatas 
of robbing him of his flageolet. When Comatas 
boasts of the favour of the Muses, Lacon brags 
of the patronage of Apollo. Exact similarity of 
sentiment and phraseology naturally produces 
similarity of form. Even here the symmet 
of the dialogue is not unbroken. In the fourth 
Idyll, where two shepherds are again the inter- 
locutors, parallelism of phrase is not studied, 
and in consequence the speeches vary in length. 
Battus taunts Corydon in two lines, and Cory- 
don retorts in three. Again, in those idylls in 
which there is a burden it takes all the inge- 
nuity and the impudence of the unscrupulous 
Ahrens to introduce the refrain at regular inter- 
vals. Lines have often to be transposed; some 
are even relegated to the foot of the page. 
These Procrustean proceedings we hold to be 
wholly unjustifiable, believing that occasional 
symmetry should be regarded as a rhetorical, 
not as a rhythmical, artifice. We do not deny 
that there are in Theocritus passages composed 
in couplets and triplets ; but these are poems 
within poems, sung by the dramatis persone, 
like the two songs in the Laureate’s ‘ Audley 
Court.’ Of course, exceptions such as these 
no more establish a general law than the 
stichomythic dialogues of tragedy prove an 
invariable correspondence between the speeches 
of the interlocutors. 

The theory in its application to Catullus is 
still less satisfactory. In Theocritus it cannot 
be denied that this and that speech are of the 
same length, though, perhaps, the metrical 
enthusiast exaggerates the importance of the 
fact. In Catullus there are, for the most part, 
no natural breaks; the distribution of the 
isometrical parts is wholly arbitrary. Never- 
theless the rules of punctuation must often be 
disregarded if the text is to be made to square 
with this fantastical idea of rhythmical pro- 
priety. Even where there is no scandalous abuse 
of stops, a couplet followed by an isolated line 
is balanced against a triplet. The law indeed 
has no criterion, and may be made to adapt 
itself to all circumstances. At the worst it is 
easy to suppose the loss of a few lines, and to 
indicate the hiatus by rows of asterisks. Plainly 
any poem in which the pauses occur mostly at 
the ends of lines can thus be symmetrically 
divided. It is strange that Mr. Ellis did not 
see this, for at page 251 he writes :— 

“Nihil dico de Martiale aut Statio quorum in 
hendecasyllabis haud scioan non frustra weptxo7da¢ 
quesiveris, qui sententias toties mediis versibus 
clauserint, ut non sine magno studio normam sis 
inventurus partitionum.” 

We should like to know what is gained 
either in sense or metre by such an arrange- 
ment as the following :— 


vil. 
Syijpa car’ aprOpoy 222 222 
Quaeris, quot mihi basiationes 
Tuae, Lesbia, sint satis superque. 


Quam magnus numerus Libyssae harenae 
Lasarpiciferis jacet Cyrenis, 


Oraculum Jovis inter aestuosi 
Et Batti veteris sacrum sepulcrum ; 


Aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 
Furtivos hominum vident amores ; 


Tam te basia multa basiare 
Vesano satis et super Catullo est, 


Quae nec pernumerare curiosi 

Possint, nec mala fascinare lingua. 
Never were four lines more intimately con- 
nected than Mr. Ellis’s second and third 
couplets; but the despotic theory demands a 
| pause, and accordingly a comma 1s inserted 
| metri gratia at the end of line 4. 
| As might be expected, the longer poems are 
‘even less tractable than the shorter ones. Mr. 
Ellis himself does not always attempt to estab- 
| lish a regular system. For instance, the first 
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forty-nine lines of c. LxIv. are distributed 
thus:—11, 10, 9, 7, 5, 4, 3. 

Now and then Mr. Ellis fancies he can give 
a reason for the number of lines of which the 
6g has (according to him) chosen to construct 

is periods. The reasons suggested are curiously 
infelicitous ; thus, at page 257, Mr. Ellis re- 
marks :— 

“*Epodos quatuordecim habet, quem eundem 
numerum in sequenti parte carminis (202—264) 
posuit Catullus, ut Epodos in fine respondentem 
haberet in fine Epodon (251—264). Hunc numerum 
consulto potuit adhibere: quatuordecim enim ado- 
lescentes virginesque nono quoque anno Athenienses 
Cretam mittebant.” 

On the following page we read :— 

“Nihil in hoc non summa arte quaesitum. 
Primum enim qui numerus versuum est in oratione 
Aegei 23, hic ad numerum refertur novem an- 
norum, quatuordecim adulescentium virginumque ; 
deinde idem numerus 23 ter repetitus est, 13-410, 
10+3+10, 10413.” 

A more ludicrous conceit never entered the 
ea of the wildest interpreter of the Apoca- 
lypse. 

We do not find that Mr. Ellis has done much 
for the text. The following are the best of his 
emendations :— 

11. 8. Credo, e€ cum gravis 

Codices, uf. 
x1. 14. Ex Hibere. Codices, Exhibere; vulgo, Ex 

Hiberis. 

xxv. 5. Cum diva muta gavias. Codices, cum diva 
mulier aves. 

tx. 9. Avellent. Codices, A vel te. 

LXXVI. 11. Atque istinc te ipse (teipe) reducis. 

Codices, Atque instinctoque. 

The corrections of x1. 11 (horribilem insulam), 
and of uxIv. 287 (Magnessum), are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

Mr. Ellis, like most modern scholars, appears 
to be anxious to settle the orthography of the 
Latin language. We wish that he would pub- 
lish a systematic statement of the laws which 
the purists have established. He would, at all 
events, be more profitably engaged in this way 
than in the preparation of a critical commen- 
tary so elaborate that it can never be of use 
to any one but a would-be editor. 


acquiescit ardor. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Egypt and the Nile considered as a Winter Resort 
for Pulmonary and other Invalids. By John 
Patterson, M.D., Egyptian Medical Service. 
(Churchill & Sons.) 

InvALiDs who think of seeking health or an alle- 

viation of their troubles in Cairo and the Nile valley, 

will do wisely to glance at this little volume, by a 

physician, who writes about a subject which he 

understands.—‘“‘Phthisical and bronchial affections,’ 
the author observes, of Egypt as a resort for the sick, 

**chronic diseases of the mucous membranes, con- 

gestive diseases of the abdominal viscera, nervous 

exhaustion, debilitated circulation from progressive 
disease of the heart, . . . and struma in its various 
manifestations, are the diseases in which most 
marked improvement has been observed. Intheearly 
stage of phthisis, hereditary or acquired, indicated by 
general delicacy of constitution, a prolonged resi- 
dence in Egypt is generally attended with the best 
results ; but the patient should spend two or three 
winters at least. In that form of early phthisis 
where much bronchial irritation exists, the stimu- 
lating effect of the dry air on the irritable mucous 
membrane of the trachea and bronchie is sometimes 
great for the first few days after arrival, but it 
soon wears off. It may be necessary to introduce 
moisture into the air of the apartment. Cases of 
this kind should not come straight on to Cairo, but 
should spend a few days in Alexandria ; they may 

then safely proceed on their Nile journey. * * * 

This climate may be, often is, of great service in 

the more advanced stages of pulmonary phthisis. 

It may succeed for a time, and I believe does, in 

arresting the progress of suppurative tubercle ; yet 





the effects of a long journey, the frequent changes 
of diet, and the want of many of the personal com- 
forts and attentions to which such patients have 
been accustomed, cause me strongly to impress a 
careful consideration before advising them to come 
to Egypt, and especially to go up the Nile. If it 
be desirable that such cases should come, let them 
be advised to remain in Cairo for a time, where 
they can lead a quiet, regular, vegetative sort of 
life ; then, should they improve, they can try the 
Nile. As a rule, the Nile-boat life is not adapted 
to such cases, unless they proceed under very favour- 
able conditions of attendance and companionship ; 
otherwise, the fatigue and excitement attending the 
preparations and details of voyage, irritates and 
weakens.” Dr. Patterson’s book is not free from 
grammatical slips and blemishes ; but good advice 
may be, and often is, conveyed in faulty English. 


Ritu Sanhara, or, Assemblage of Seasons, ascribed 
to Kalidasa; memorable for being the First Work 
ever printed in Sanscrit. Translated from the 
Sanscrit into English for the First Time, by 
Satyam Jayati. (Williams & Norgate.) 

TuHIs is the Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ of Sanscrit. The 

poems are short but most elegant, and, to our 

thinking, quite worthy of Kdliddsa, The trans- 
lator, however, is of opinion, though he does not 
give his reasons, that they are wrongly ascribed 
to that prince of Hindd bards. A considerable 
portion, too free for European taste, ‘‘has been 
veiled under the Latin translation of Prof. Bohlen.” 

Of the English version, the following passage, 

descriptive of summer, may be taken as a fair 

specimen :— 
This is the season when refreshing eve 
Borrows its beauty from the lovely moon, 
When sprightly maidens court the hearts of youth 
With side-long glances, lips that melt in smiles 
Well understood by minds reciprocal, 
Who love to bask in beauty’s genial sun. 


The marble palace glimmers through the night 
Whitened by the ray of him, the Moon God, 

Who without let contemplates the scene 

Of forms voluptuous, wrapt in balmy sleep ; 

And as the peep of dawn shuts out the view, 

White with regret he hides his pallid face. 

Now clouds of dust, on wheeling whirlwinds borne, 
O’ertake the travelling swains, oppressed with heat ; 
No more they see the earth, by torrid rays 

Parched and burnt up, while many anxious thoughts 
Of fair ones far away disturb their minds 

With sad reflections, separation’s pangs. 


Faint with the heat, the graceful young gazelle, 

With tongue all dry with thirst, seeks turbid pools, 

Leaving his native woods,—with nostril spread 

And head high raised, he views the gathering clouds 

Which all the sky obscure,—like painted eyes 

Of beauteous damsel stained of kohl’s dark hue. 
The translator deserves considerable praise. We 
regret that he uses the letter ¢ for s, as in ‘‘ Kecera,” 
“Cri.” This is departing from the English system, 
and is quite wrong in every point of view. It 
would be better, too, to write Bandhtka for 
‘* Bandukha,” and Arjuna for “Ardjouna.” But 
these are trifles ; and we only mention them because 
we would wish a task so well accomplished to be 
free from even minute blemishes. 


Thesaurus of English and Hindisténi Technical 
Terms. By Major Raverty. (Williams & Nor- 
gate.) 

WE commend this new edition of a very useful 

little book to all Englishmen in India. There are 

five thousand technical words here given, for most 
of which students would consult the common dic- 
tionaries in vain. The type is worthy of all com- 
mendation, and the work is altogether one which 
deserves the patronage of the Indian Government. 


The Trees of Old England: Sketches of the Aspects, 
Associations, and Uses of those which Constitute 
the Forests, and give Effect to the Scenery of our 
Native Country. By Leo H. Grindon. (Pitman.) 

Mr. Grindon, if certain extracts advertised by his 

publisher can be trusted, has found critics who 

say he is an original thinker and a beautiful writer. 

Here are specimens of his thought and style :— 

‘Trees constitute an order of nobility; for Nature 

has its aristocracy as wellas mankind. If there be 

ancient and noble families in a nation orcommunity, 
still older, and inheriting yet more dignity, are 
the families of living things by which man is en- 
circled. He can claim no honour on the score of 





descent or genealogy that is not already merited 
by some patrician of the world of plants; and this 
not so much because trees are the same to-day as 
they were in the beginning, as by reason of their 
absolute excellence, their serene and invulnerable 
perfection.” But enough, and more than enough, 
although this is but his first paragraph. Mr, 
Grindon writes about trees in the high-flown style 
of the writers of the love-letters which are read 
aloud in law courts when their authors are cast in 
damages for breach of promise of marriage. There 
is, however, a difference—this strain when about 
love is laughable, about trees it is not. 


The Natural History of the Tineina, Vol. X., 
containing Gelechia, Part IT. By H. T. Stainton, 
assisted by Prof. Zeller, J. W. Douglas, and 
Prof. Frey. (Van Voorst.) 

The Tineina of Syria and Asia Minor. By H.T. 
Stainton. (Van Voorst.) 

THESE two volumes belong to a work which, if it 

be completed as it is projected, will extend to 

twenty-two or twenty-three octavo volumes, with 
nobody knows how many half-volumes. ‘The Tineina 
of Syria and Asia Minor’ is to be followed bya 
volume on the Tineina of Scandinavia, and this in 
time by one on the Tineina of the Alps, when the 
volume on Southern Europe is completed. Con- 
tinents upon continents of this group of small 
moths arise before the ambition of Mr. Stainton; 
and after exhausting Europe and Asia, it may 
scarcely suit him to leave unconquered the Tineina 
of America, Africa, and Australia. We should he 
sorry to hear of his weeping because he has no 
more worlds of Tineina to describe, or of his 
wondering what the Tineina may be like of the 
‘¢worlds on worlds ” which 
in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 
And other forms of life than ours. 

Thirteen years have elapsed since the prospectus 
of this work was published ; the Part before us 
completes the first series of ten volumes. Asa 
sample of the delays to which a work of this kind 
is liable, Mr. Stainton mentions that a volume was 
delayed for nearly twelve months waiting for alarva. 
Mr. Stainton is just commencing a second series 
of ten volumes, on a plan which will avoid such 
delays, and make the contents of each volume 
more varied. The information he has to convey 
is expressed in four languages, English, French, 
German, and Latin, and his own name with the 
names of his coadjutors guarantee the merit of 
the work. As for the continual enlargement of 
his plan, the Tineina are an interesting and impor- 
tant group of moths, certain species of which 
destroy wardrobes, while others sometimes cause 
famines; and a group of animals is not known 
until the description of its species overtakes its 
distribution all round the globe. 


History of the Forest of Rossendale. By Thomas 
Newbigging. With a Chapter on the Genealogy 
of Rossendale by Capt. Aitkin ; and Observa- 
tions on the Botany of the District by Abraham 
Stansfield. (London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; 
Bacup, Brown.) 

Wauat Mr. Jones Barker did some years since 

for Wensleydale, in Yorkshire, Mr. Newbigging 

has achieved for Rossendale, in Lancashire. The 

Lancashire dale, however, is treated the more 

ably; there is less of sentimentality and narrow- 

ness of spirit in it than in the volume on the dale 
where Richard the Third once had house, and 
where his name is in better odour, perhaps, than 
elsewhere in England. Nature has had some of 
its great beauties defaced by a manufacturing 
invasion of the district, but there is a good deal of 
it left, much to tell about it, and that much very 
agreeably told by the above triad of authors. The 

Honour, of which the Forest of Rossendale is 

a part, has had many masters, from Roger de 

Poictou, son of the Earl of Arundel and Shrews- 

bury, and builder of the castles of Lancaster and 

Liverpool, down to the Duke of Buccleuch, who 

inherits the estates through a marriage just a 

hundred years ago of an ancestor with the daughter 

of the Duke of Montague. Many old customs 
prevail, and one old official is known there who is 
obsolete in other districts. There is still an ale- 
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taster for the Forest and district. The jolly 
fellow’s taste is exercised over a hundred and 
twenty drinking-houses, and he has lately sought 
leave to resign, lest the continual exercise of his 
office should be the death of him. But the 
authorities are jealous about the quality of their 
famous ale, confident in the judgment of their 
taster, and they will not accept Richard Taylor’s 
resignation. He must carry his imperial gill- 
measure, his symbol of office, though he die in 
continually filling and voiding it. Still, the ale- 
conner asks leave to forego office. ‘ From feelings 
of humanity,” he says, “I refrain from suggesting 
any one as my successor, for unless he possess 
an iron constitution ... he will either be a dead 
man before the next court day, or he will have to 
retire with a shattered constitution.” Not the 
least humorous part of the matter is, that the ale- 
conner’s Office is exercised gratuitously. 


Working Men's Social Clubs and Educational In- 
stitutes. By Henry Solly. (Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Union.) 

Mr. Solly has thrown into close type a body 
of undigested facts concerning the more or less un- 
successful attempts to establish clubs for working 
men in our cities and rural districts. Persons in- 
terested in the social condition of our poorer classes 
should glance at Mr. Solly’s volume, for which we 
should have been more thankful had the compiler 
been at greater pains to give his valuable informa- 
tion the charm of lucid arrangement. 


The Collected Works of Leopold von Ranke—[Leo- 
pold von Ranke’s Scémmtliche Werke, Erster 
Band]. (Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot ; London, 
Williams & Norgate.) 

Tus is the first volume of a collection which is to 
comprise some thirty-two volumes in all, and to 
present us with the lifelong labours of the chief 
German historian. Some of these labours are new 
to the public. All are to be carefully revised for 
the present edition. In this volume we have the 
beginning of the History of Germany during the 
time of the Reformation. The History of Eng- 
land, the History of Prussia, and smaller works 
are to follow next, while the History of France, 
and of the Popes, will come later in the series. 
That such a collection will be valuable in the 
extreme to historical students is so obvious that 
we must apologize for making the remark. But 
we need not excuse ourselves for confining this 
notice to a simple announcement of the fact of 
publication, and to an abstract and brief chronicle 
of the works by which Ranke has made himself 
known to the world of history. 

We have on our table How to Study the New 
Testament—the Epistles (First Section), by Henry 
Alford, D.D. (Strahan),—Discipline, and other 
Sermons, by the Rev. Charles Kingsley (Macmillan 
& Co.),—Obstacles to Missionary Success among the 
Heathen: an Essay which obtained the Maitland 
Prize for the Year 1867, by William Saumarez 
Smith, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.),—Our Eternal 
Destiny, Heaven or Hell, by the Rev. Charles 
Rogers, LL.D. (Houlston & Wright),—Stories on 
the Festivals of the English Church (Simpkin),— 
Handbook of Chemistry designed for the Use of 
Students preparing for Matriculation at the London 
University (Cassell, Petter & Galpin),—and The 
Story of the Grey Parrot, by Emmeline A. Scott 
(Bumpus). We have also the following Pamphlets : 
The Church of England from a new Point of View, 
Part If.—TZhe Church and Society, by Frank 
Sherborne (Longmans & Co.),—An Irish Primer 
for English Statesmen; being a Reply to a Letter 
of Mr. Goldwin Smith, by the Rev. P. J. Nowlan 
(Dublin, Kelly),—The Representation of Minorities, 
by R. C. (Ridgway),—How to deal with Fenianism 
and to adapt our Criminal Law to the Times we 
live in (Waterton & Sons),— Observations on Army 
Administration, by a General Officer (Clowes 
& Sons),— A Warning Voice to the People of 
England on the Present Crisis, by an Engineer,— 
Street Tramways for London, their Utility, Con- 
venience and Necessity; with some Remarks on the 
Working of Street Railways in the United States 
and Canada, by Charles Mackay, LL.D. (King),— 
A Refutation of Mr. W. H. Gillespie's Argument 
& priori for the Existence of a First Great Cause, 





by R. H. B. (Farrah),—The Probable Weather in 
1868, by B. (Laidlaw),—A Wintry Walk among 
the Mountains (Kitto),— American Antiquities ; or, 
the New World the Old, and the Old World the New, 
by John T. C. Heaviside (Triibner),—and The 
Old, Old Story, by George Roy (Glasgow, Marr). 
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RECENT OBSERVATIONS OF THE MOON. 

At the meeting of the British Association at 
Belfast, in 1852, a committee (the Earl of Rosse, 
the Rev. Dr. Robinson, and Prof. J. Phillips) was 
appointed to draw up a report on the physical 
character of the moon’s surface as compared with 
that of the earth. In his address to the meeting, 
the President for the year, Colonel (now Lieut.- 
General) Sabine dwelt forcibly on the interest 
that such a report would have for geologists and 
the cultivators of physical science generally. The 
moon presents to us the same appearance that the 
earth might be supposed to present if stripped of 
all its sedimentary deposits—if, so to speak, the 
bones of the globe were all laid bare. These 
deposits were all formed beneath the ocean which 
covers so large a part of the earth’s surface; the 
moon, as observers assure us, has no ocean, and 
no sedimentary deposits ; consequently, if we could 
get near enough, we might see plainly what its 
structure is, and learn something of the internal 
action by which its present configuration has been 
produced. The 
being afforded by the telescope, we might, by a 
careful series of observations, draw a few infer- 
ences as to the action that has taken place within 
our own globe, and the nature and fashion of the 
surface hidden beneath our sedimentary deposits. 
Here was a promising field for research !—a pro- 
spect of increased and accurate knowledge of Tellus 
and Luna—of settling once for all the question of 
lunar seas and atmosphere—of throwing light on 
the very primeval history of the earth, and of 
seeing a map constructed of its hidden configura- 
tion, and thereby ascertaining whether it presents 
any likeness to the moon. It is not surprising 
that observatories in different parts of the world 
promised to co-operate in the observations. 

The promises, however, were not fulfilled, and 
the hopes entertained of a speedy accomplishment 
of the much-desired object were disappointed. But 
there was one noteworthy exception. Prof. Phil- 
lips set himself to the task, and on all favourable 
opportunities has worked at it ever since. A skil- 
ful draughtsman, he has made numerous drawings 
of different parts of the moon’s surface, and, 
representing the same object as seen by morning 
light and afternoon light, he reverses the shadows, 
and obtains a more accurate knowledge of the real 
form of mountains and craters than is possible 


uisite condition of nearness | 








with a single light. Ina short paper read lately 
at the Royal Society, Prof. Phillips has embodied 
some of his principal results. Taken together with 
the drawings, it may be regarded as a report of 
progress, for it records the amount of work accom- 
plished, and describes clearly the manner in which 
the work should be carried on. There should be 
at least three drawings of a ring-shaped mountain 
—morning, noon, and evening, and if sunrise and 
sunset were included so as to make five drawings, 
the result would be still better. As Prof. Phillips 
observes, shadows thrown from objects on the 
moon have exactly the same character as those 
observable on the earth: they are all margined by 
the penumbra due to the sun’s diametral aspect; 
but in consequence of the smaller diameter and 
more rapid curvature of the moon’s surface, the 
penumbral space is narrower. At the boundary 
of light and shade, on a broad grey level tract, 
the penumbral space is about nine miles broad, 
undefined, but perfectly sensible in the general 
effect, and worthy of special attention, while endea- 
vouring to trace the minute ridges (of gravel ) 
or smooth banks (of sand?) which make some of 
these surfaces resemble the post-glacial plains of 
North Germany, or central Ireland, or the south- 
ern parts of the United States, which, within a 
thousand centuries, may have been deserted by 
the sea. 

The moon displays many curious effects of half 
lights, due in some instances to the long shadows 
of the mountains; and different parts of the surface 
reflect light very unequally. Scarcely anywhere 
is the surface so smooth as the bed of a broad sea 
on our globe might now be supposed to be. The 
work of observation must be unusually interesting ; 
for Prof. Phillips tells us that by watching care- 
fully the curved penumbral boundary of light and 
shade as it passes over ridge and hollow, rift and 
plain, broad swells, minute puckerings, and small 
monticles appear and disappear in almost ev 
part. Some of the exterior slopes are very mu 
like those of Etna ; there is a marked resemblance 
between the area in the lunar mountain Gassendi 
and the volcanic region of Auvergne; and the 
Vesuvian volcanic system, including the Phl 
Fields, exhibits, in all respects but magnitude, 
remarkable anal: with parts of the moon, 
studded with craters of all sizes, as those adjoining 
Mount Maurolycus. In one of Prof. Phillips’s 
drawings there is a stripe which so perfectly 
resembles a long river flowing from a crater-like 
reservoir to a lake, that to believe it to be any- 
thing else than a river is difficult. 

The British Association, after a lapse of sixteen 
years, are again at work upon the moon. Prof. 
Phillips will probably select for careful examina- 
tion certain special features, the mountains in the 
middle of a crater, the bosses and cup-like hills on 
the outer slopes, the chasms in ridges, and low 
winding banks. He recommends the reflecting 
telescope as best suited for observing differences 
of light, and advises observers to devote them- 
selves to study of the mountain Copernicus, and 
strict comparison with Father Secchi’s photograph 
of that remarkable eminence. Meanwhile, we may 
expect to see in the Philosophical Transactions 
engravings of some of the hills described in the 
Oxford Professor's interesting paper. 








THE TSALTSAL, OR ABYSSINIAN SPEAR-FLY. 

February 5, 1868. 
In all sciences we are much interested in avoid- 
ing a variety of names for the same object, and in 
acting upon the rule that the name by which it is 
first known shall not without good reason be put 
aside for a new name. The above-mentioned fly, 
the dreadful scourge of Abyssinia, was first brought 
to this country by the traveller Bruce, who called 
it, as he had there heard it called, the Tzaltzala-fly. 
It has since been brought here by Dr. Livingstone 
from South Africa, and it is called in his book the 
Tsetse-fly. Bruce had very properly conjectured it 
was the fly mentioned, but without its name, in 
Isaiah vii. 18, ‘‘ The Lord shall hiss, or whistle, for 
the fly that is in the uttermost parts of the rivers 
of Egypt.” But it is to Dr. Margoliouth that we 
are indebted for the remark that it is twice men- 
tioned by name in the Hebrew Scriptures. In 
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Deut. xxviii. 42. we read, “All thy trees and {but common justice to them. It must be borne in 
fruit of thy land shall the Tsaltsal consume ;” or, | mind that the principles of equity now professed 
in the Authorized Version, the locust. But it would | by all civilized States are founded upon the im- 
seem that the writer was not well acquainted with | mortal precepts of Christianity, and that without 
its habits, as it does not destroy vegetables, The | the existing aids of disseminating literature amongst 
next passage is yet more important, because it had | all nations, mankind would rapidly degenerate, 
hitherto baffled the commentators. Isaiah, in chap. and barbarism again become triumphant. Surely, 
xviii. 1, addresses Abyssinia as ‘“‘The land of the | therefore, no thoughtful man can fail to see the 
winged Tsaltsal, which is beyond the rivers of | all-important bearing of literature upon the welfare, 
Ethiopia.” Here, then, we have Bruce’s name for | both present and future, of the whole human race, 
this fly supported by the Hebrew writers ; and the | and the consequent respect in which copyright 
two together should make the naturalists give up | property should be held, not only by individual 
the new name lately introduced by Dr. Livingstone. | States, but internationally. The law of nations 
In Job xli. 7, Tsaltsal is a spear or harpoon with | forms part of the common law of England. Inter- 
which fish are killed ; and hence the formidable | national law was unknown to the pagan world. 
little spikes attached to the fly’s mouth may have | It was the same as to copyright. Both are the 
given to it its name. In order to distinguish the | products of modern civilization, being founded 
insect from the piece of metal, Isaiah calls it “the | upon those Christian precepts as to man’s duty to 


swinged Tsaltsal,” or the spear-fly. 
SAMUEL SHARPE. 





TREASURE TROVE. 
16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


A few days since my gardener, in trenching some | 


meadow land of mine at Highbury, Middlesex, 
found a vase containing nearly seven thousand silver 
coins, consisting of silver pennies, London, York, 
Bristol, Canterbury; groats and half-groats, half- 
pennies, &c. Irish and Scotch, Venetian* and foreign, 
Teutonic, and two gold coins of Edward the Third ; 
also an amber rosary. 

The coins have been partially arranged by Mr. 
Vaux, of the British Museum, and I shall deliver 
them up to the Crown in a few days. It may be 
interesting to some of your readers to be informed 
that in a work called ‘The Beauties of England 
and Wales,’ by J. Norris Brewer, Vol. X. page 
234, he mentions that “the Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John of Jerusalem were in possession of the 
manor of Highbury, in addition to the capital manor 
attached to their hospital near Smithfield, which 
extended from thence to the extremity of this 
parish. The Prior appears so early as the beginning 
of the fourteenth century to have made choice of 
the elevated and pleasant situation of the former 
demesne for a country seat. During the insurrec- 
tion under Wat Tyler, a.p. 1381, a detachment of 
the rebels who were engaged in burning and destroy- 
ing the magnificent Priory in St. John Street, pro- 
ceeded for a similar purpose to the Prior’s house at 
Highbury.” JOHN BROGDEN. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
February 5, 1868. 
It cannot be too widely known and generally 
understood, that every Christian State now has its 
laws of copyright in favour of its own subjects. 
Such laws are more or less liberal in different 
countries, but they are all now founded upon the 
principle that, as a matter of right, and not of 
privilege or favour, when an author’s work has 
been first published in the State of which he is 
a subject, or in which he is resident at the time of 
such publication, his power of making and selling 
copies of such work shall be exclusively his own, 
for a limited period. That exclusive power, or 
copyright, consequently becomes an author’s pro- 
perty, and may perhaps be justly considered the 
most sacred description of property which any 
human being can create, inasmuch as it is the 
product and realization of thought, which, by 
means of printed characters, enables all nations to 
obtain the information contained in such work, 
either in the language in which it was first pub- 
lished, or by means of translations thereof. England 
was the first to recognize, and thus place the rights 
of authors upon a sound basis. It was just to them, 
and useful to the community. England’s example 
has since been gradually followed by France, 
Prussia, Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, Rome, and 
the other Christian States in Europe, together 
with those of the United States, Brazil, &c., in 
America. 
Such admission of the rights of authors has been 








* “Leonardo de Tibertis, Prior of Venice, was appointed 
Grand Prior of England at the request of Edward the 
Third, 1329-30.”—Porter’s History of Knights of Malta, 
page 317. 


| his neighbour by which all civilized nations now 
profess to be guided. 

Upon the subject of international law, America’s 
greatest jurist, the Chancellor Kent, says: ‘‘ States, 
or bodies politic, are to be considered as moral 
persons, having a public will, capable and free to 
| do right and wrong, inasmuch as they are collec- 
tions of individuals, each of whom carries into the 
service of the community the same binding law of 
morality and religion which ought to control his 
| conduct in private life. The law of nations consists 
| of general principles of right and justice equally 

suited to the government of individuals in a state 

| of natural equality, and to the relations and con- 
| duct of nations, and of a code of conventional or 
| positive laws. In the absence of these latter regu- 
| lations, the intercourse and conduct of nations are 
| to be governed by principles fairly to be deduced 
from the rights and duties of nations and the 
nature of moral obligation; and we have the 
authority of the lawyers of antiquity, and some of 
the first masters in the modern school of public 
law, for placing the moral obligation of nations and 
of individuals on similar grounds, and for consider- 
ing individual and national morality as parts of 
one and the same science.” 

Assuming that few persons will be disposed to 
question the soundness of this exposition of inter- 
national law, it should be remembered that England 
is largely indebted for her existing position as 
a great State to the respect which, as a rule, she 
has for ages shown to alien friends with relation 
to their personal property in this country. That 
respect, step by step, has gradually been extended, 
not only to the protection of merchandise of private 
individuals, but likewise to their bills of exchange, 
bonds, promissory notes, and such like property, 
all which have been the growth of modern civil- 
ization. Nay, more than this, our laws have long 
enabled an alien friend, although not resident in 
the British dominions, to maintain an action for 
damages he has sustained from the defamation of 
his character there by libel or slander, And as 
regards foreign States, the punishment for forgery 
in this country of their notes, bonds, coin, &c., is 
as rigidly enforced as if the crime related to any 
British government securities or coin. 

In such a.state of things, upon what ground, 
then, could it justly be contended that foreign 
copyright property should any longer remain abso- 
lutely excluded from protection in this country? 
Was it creditable that a work first published in 
any foreign State should immediately become 
public property here, and vice vers@? Not only in 
England, but in France, Prussia, and other Euro- 
pean States, it was ultimately felt that such 
spoliation of the rights of authors was a national 
disgrace. Accordingly, the grievance was partially 
remedied in the British dominions for the first 
time in 1838 by an Act then passed, but which 
has since been repealed and improved by the Inter- 
national Copyright Acts of 1844 and 1852. Pur- 
suant to these statutes, when the Queen has entered 
into a treaty with any foreign State,—whereby the 
proprietors of copyright works first published in 
the British dominions shall, in respect of such 
| works, become entitled to the benefit of the laws 








— | of copyright of such foreign State,—then, but only 


in that event, the Queen may by Order in Council 
| extend the benefit of our laws of copyright to 
| works first published in such foreign State; pro- 





vided certain formalities as to registration, &c, at 
Stationers’ Hall be duly complied with. 

Now, the principle established by these Acts, 
and enforced upon the Crown, is that of reciprocity; 
in other words, the Sovereign is absolutely pro. 
hibited from making any Order in Council under 
them in favour of foreign authors’ works, unlegg 
she has first secured reciprocal rights for British 
authors. As a question of morals, is such prohi- 
bition justifiable! Can A. be justified in stealing 
B.’s property, because the latter steals the pro 
of the former? Can mere policy justify the con- 
tinuance of theft of the property of private indi- 
viduals being alien friends—especially so when, by 
analogy, such spoliation is opposed to that just 
and liberal spirit which for ages has pervaded 
the commercial law of England in relation to the 
personal property of foreigners? 

But accepting our present International Copy. 
right Acts only as an instalment of that justice 
which is due to foreign authors, such Acts have 
at least the merit of amending the previous abso- 
lute forfeiture of their property, and preparing the 
way to a more reputable state of things. What 
have been the results? During the thirty years 
from the time when the first of these Acts was 
passed, thirteen treaties have been entered into 
by the Crown, upon which Orders in Council have 
been founded, giving the protection of our laws to 
the proprietors of copyright works first published 
in the States with whom such treaties have been 
made. They include Prussia, France, Italy, Spain, 
Belgium, and various small States in the North 
of Germany; comprising populations altogether 
amounting to upwards of one hundred and thirteen 
millions. Consequently, in all these States the 
proprietors of works first published in the British 
dominions may, by registration, &c., obtain pro- 
tection for their copyrights in such States; and 
vice versd. But amongst all the above treaties 
entered into by the Queen, the last of which dates 
as far back as 1862, that which of all others is the 
most important to authors of original works in the 
English language is still wanting—namely, with 
the United States of America. Why has the re- 
quisite treaty not been made? Has it been from 
negligence upon the part of England or from hos- 
tility to the measure in the United States? Surely 
it is time for inquiries on the subject to be made 
in Parliament, especially by those whose great 
literary talents and experience in copyright legis- 
lation entitle them to so much weight and re- 
spect. We allude especially to Earl Stanhope, who 
carried the Copyright Amendment Bill of 1842 
through the House of Commons, after the late Mr. 
Justice Talfourd had been elevated to the Bench ; 
to Lord Lytton, who carried the Dramatic Authors 
Act in 1833; and to Sir Roundell Palmer, who did 
the same as to the Artistic Copyright Act of 1862. 

The proposed establishment of international 
copyright in the United States is no novelty there, 
Many years since, Mr. Clay introduced a Bill into 
the Senate for extending the benefits of the United 
States laws of copyright to non-resident subjects of 
Great Britain and France, in respect of future pub- 
lications. It was stated that, as American authors 
could be protected abroad in their productions under 
the copyright laws of these two States, such an 
extension of protection was called for in the United 
States on a principle of reciprocity, as well as of 
justice. Unfortunately, the bill was not carried. 
Mr. Lieber, in a Letter to Mr. Preston on Inter- 
national Copyright, published in 1840, also urged 
the justice of such a law, with his usual ability and 
force. Besides this, so far as respects recent public 
opinion in the United States, we have the evidence 
of Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
and other American travellers, that some of the 
most deeply-interested and influential men there, 
amongst the authors and publishers, are anxious 
to have an equitable adjustment made for remedy- 
ing the present disgraceful state of things existing 
between this country and their own as regards 
copyright property. And in aid of their just and 
enlightened views, there is likewise the material 
fact, at the present time, that paper and printing, 
like everything else, have become exceedingly ex- 
pensive in the United States. To such a point has 
this arrived, that it is said to be cheaper now to 
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have works by American authors printed in Eng- 
land, for publication there. All these circumstances 
are, therefore, in favour of energetic efforts being 
made, without further delay, for the purpose of 
establishing international copyright between Great 
Britain and the United States of America. B. 





SHAKSPEARE’S PRONUNCIATION. 
Moatbrook House, Codsall, Jan. 27, 1868. 

WueEn my ‘Glossary of Staffordshire Words and 
Phrases’ makes its appearance, I think Mr. Ellis 
will be better able to estimate the amount of light 
it may throw upon Shakspeare’s pronunciation than 
he possibly can be at present. His communication, 
however, is gratifying to me on two very distinct 

ounds: first, because I learn from it that a subject 
I imagined to be wholly neglected is reeeiving due 
attention ; and, secondly, because it affords me an 
opportunity of stating what the ‘Glossary of Staf- 
fordshire Words and Phrases’ is intended to be. 

The principles I have laid down for my guidance 
are these :— 

1. Vocabulary.—To set down in alphabetical 
order all those words and phrases now current in 
Staffordshire which are either not at all, or at least 
very rarely, found in print at the present day; 
excepting those colloquialisms which may be con- 
sidered common to the whole of England. Many 
of these will be found to be in use in the Midland 
and other Counties; some purely local and others 
archaic. This last class will prove, I believe, of 
especial value in resolving difficult es in our 
early writers, particularly Shakspeare, because the 
dialects of Staffordshire and Warwickshire differ in 
no marked degree, and because many of his words 
and phrases are in daily use.* 

2. Definitions.—To give a careful and accurate 
explanation of every word, accompanied when pos- 
sible by a few words to serve as a context and to 
assist the meaning, and, in the case of archaisms, 
to adduce examples from our early writers, and to 
point out all such as are found preserved in our 
early dictionaries, especially the one compiled by 
Shakspeare’s friend, “ Resolute John Florio,” the 
translator of the Essays of Montaigne. 

3. Pronunciation.—Having long been sensible 
of the great deficiency in this respect which exists 
in every provincial glossary I have seen, and being 
conscious of the extreme importance of this point 
(in my judgment second only to that of accuracy 
and closeness of definition), I tried to invent a 
method of re-spelling the words upon a phono- 
graphic plan; but fearing this might lead to the 
unintelligibility dreaded by Mr. Ellis, I resolved 
to adopt instead the scheme of notation, or key to 
pronunciation, prefixed to Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary. The advantages of this change are, that 
the scheme is already known or understood, has 
been found to work satisfactorily, and that it indi- 
cates with great clearness the obscure vowel-sounds 
as well as those which are long, short, broad, or 
obtuse. 

4, Etymology.—To leave the task of tracing 
the derivations to be performed by some one more 
specially fitted for it than myself. 

5. Folk-Lore.—To give a brief account of local 
customs and superstitions. 

6. Similes.—To append, on the plan of Ray 
(‘English Proverbs,’ 1670), a list of those prover- 

bial similes which are continually heard; e. g., As 
wet as a dinge,—As dark as a bag,—As salt as fire, 
—As rough as an acre of thistles,—As jed (dead) 
as Chelsy,—As blue as Billy Wootton’s churn. 











* Only on January 25, just after receiving the Atheneum, 
Iwas speaking with a person who, I can safely assert, never 
read a line of Shakspeare’s works, or even saw one of his 
plays performed. In the course of the conversation, my 
interlocutor said, ‘‘I am quite sure he will never away with 
such doings ”—i. e. never bear, put up with, or countenance 
such conduct. Compare 

SHALLow. Ha! ‘twas a merry night. And is Jane 
Nightwork alive? 

FALstaFr. She lives, Master Shallow. 

SHALLOW. She never could away with me. 

FatstaFr. Never, never; she would always say she 
could not abide Master Shallow. 

Second Part of King Henry IV., act iii. sc. 2, 

lines 210-215 (Globe Edition). 
I bring this instance forward, not because the phrase is 
confined to this locality, but to show that, to some extent, 
the language written by Shakspeare is here to-day. 
See the note on this passage in the 1821 Variorum - 


7. Introduction.—To prefix an essay upon the 
genius of the dialect—if I may so express myself— 
wherein would be considered, separately, the pecu- 
liarities and modifications in the sounds of all the 
vowels, diphthongs, and some of the consonants. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that my plan 
differs somewhat from any hitherto adopted by 
glossographers; and though I have carefully 
weighed it, yet I should be glad to receive and 
consider any alterations or additions with which 
those interested in the subject may choose to 
favour me. 

So much for the Glossary; all will know now 
what to expect from the work when complete. 

Were I as apt at drawing inferences as Mr. 
Ellis appears to be, I should state that I am quite 
at a loss to imagine how he is going to accomplish 
the task he has undertaken, viz., to restore the 
pronunciation of Shakspeare. If this is done, I 
shall never for the future regard anything as impos- 
sible. My reasons for this belief will be gathered 
best from the following extract from the (so-called) 
Cambridge Shakspeare :— 

“It was not without much consideration that 
we determined to adopt the spelling of the nine- 
teenth century. If we had any evidence as to 
Shakspeare’s own spelling, we should have been 
strongly inclined to adopt it, but to attempt to 
reproduce it, by operating by rule upon the texts 
that have come down to us, would be subjecting 
Shakspeare’s English to arbitrary laws, of which 
it never yet was conscious. This argues no want of 
education on the part of Shakspeare; for if Lord 
Bacon himself had rules for spelling, they were but 
few, as we may easily perceive by inspection of 
his works published under his own eye. But if we 
have not Shakspeare’s own spelling to guide us, 
what other spelling shall we adopt?”—Preface, 
p- xv. 

Before words can be pronounced, their spelling 
must be known. How, then, can Shakspeare’s pro- 
nunciation be restored? My aim will be to bring 
Staffordshire pronunciation to bear upon a few 
passages, in a way which, I think, will tend to 
their elucidation. And this brings me to the passage 
under discussion—‘ Macbeth, act v. sc. 3. lines 20-30 
(Globe Edition). 

All that Mr. Ellis has brought forward is very 
ingenious and plausible, though not original. The 
word dis-eate in the first folio was changed into 
disease in the second; and the line stands printed 
thus in many editions— 

Will cheer me ever, or dis-ease me now. 

Taking dis-ease in the less usual sense of “render 
or make uneasy or wretched ” (see Todd’s Johnson, 
8. voc.), I have no objection to this lection, because 
it makes sense of the passage, and accords, as Mr. 
Ellis has pointed out, with the general tone of the 
scene: it may therefore be what Shakspeare wrote, 
or rather meant. 

But I do most strongly, and, I think, well- 
groundedly, object to the manner in which the line 
is printed in the ‘‘ Cambridge” and most editions 
of Shakspeare— 

Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 
because it is complete nonsense. If disseat is right, 
cheer is wrong; if cheer is right, then must disseat 
be wrong, because the one word cannot stand in 
relation to the other. I believe the true reading is— 
Will chair me ever, or disseat me now. 
And I should not venture to offer it had I not 
strong arguments in support of it. 

Let us bring forward the passage again, — 

Take thy face hence. Seyton! I am sick at heart 

When I behold—Seyton, I say! This push 

Will chair me ever, or disseat me now. 

And, in the first place, consider the actual position 

of affairs at this point of the play; a necessary pro- | 
ceeding, because Macbeth is referring to certain 

events and speculating upon their consequences. 

Macbeth, the usurping king, has just been in- 
formed by a servant that 10,000 English soldiers 
are advancing upon his stronghold. On learning 
this fact, he angrily dismisses the messenger by 
saying, ‘‘ Take thy face hence.” Then, immediately, 
he calls out for his “inward” Seyton, and while 








awaiting his coming, breaks out with the words, 





Speare, vol. xvii., p. 126. 


ing off suddenly, and being impatient at the delay, 
he calls again for his attendant, this time crying 
“Seyton, I say!” His thoughts then reverting to 
the intelligence he has just received, he says, in the 
manner of one who has arrived at a definite con- 
clusion, ‘‘ This push,” &c. By “push,” I believe he 
means the encounter then imminent; and he goes 
on to say that the result of it will either chair him 
for ever, or disseat him at once; in other words, I 
have usurped the crown, and my retainment of it 
is endangered by the foes about to attack me. 
Should I be victorious in the “push” or assault, 
well and good; the result will be to fix me firmly 
on the throne (é. e. chair me ever); but if, on the 
other hand, I am defeated, my enemies will depose 
me instantly (i. e. disseat me now). 

I now come to the objection urged by Mr. 
Ellis, that this lection introduces two verbs not 
used by Shakspeare ; and although this is true, it 
must be borne in mind that there are very man’ 
words which occur only once, as multiply, murky, 
appropriation. 

The dictionaries would lead one to believe that 
“chair” had not been till recently employed as a 
verb (see Richardson, Latham, Webster) ; but in 
Gouldman’s ‘ Copious Dictionary,’ 1664 (sig. e. 7), 
I find the word ‘‘chaired”’ just in the sense required 
by this passage :— 

Chaired or stalled—Cathedratus. 

What is still more to the point is, that Shak- 
speare generally applies the word “chair” to “a 
throne, a seat of justice or authority”; while an 
ordinary seat (such as a chair is now-a-days) he 
calls a “stool”; thus, Lady Macbeth (act iii. se, 4, 
1. 68), speaking of a seat at the banqueting table 
(the one occupied by the Ghost of Banquo), says— 

When all’s done, 
You look but on a stool. 
And a little further on (line 82, same act and 
scene), Macbeth himself, speaking of murdered 


persons, says— 

nels But now they rise again 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools. 

Take the following examples of “ chair” :— 
Henry the Fourth (Part 2. act iv. sc. 5. 1. 95), 
speaking to Prince Henry of the throne, exclaims :— 

Dost thou so hunger for mine empty chair 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with my honours 
Before thy hour be ripe? 

Again, Richard the Third (act. iv. sc. 4. 1. 470):— 
He [Richmond] makes for England, there to claim the 

crown. 

K. Rien. Is the chair empty? is the sword unswayed ? 

Is the King dead? 
And other instances too numerous to adduce here. 
From the examples given, we have only te make 
“chair” a verb, and we have the precise sense 
required in the passage under discussion, ‘to 
throne, to place on a throne.” 

And “ disseat,” whether used by Shakspeare or 
not, occurs in the play of the ‘Two Noble Kins- 
men’; ‘‘ part of which,” says Mr. Clark (one of the 
Cambridge editors), ‘is undoubtedly Shakspeare’s ” : 

He [the horse] whines 
At the sharp rowel, which he frets at, rather 
Than any jot obeys; seeks all foul means 
Of boisterous and rough jadery, to dis-seat 
His lord that kept it bravely. 
Act v. sc. 4. (Knight's Pictorial Shakspere, 
vol, vii. p. 167, col. 1.) 

Will this point now be decided, or will the line 
continue to be absurdly printed as at present ? 
Bishop Percy, it seems, first suggested that 
“cheer” was a misprint for “chair”; and this 
reading is adopted by Dyce, Collier, Staunton, 
the editor of the ‘Handy Volume Shakspeare,’ 
and doubtless by others; for I am not fortunate 
enough to possess all the editions. 

The universality of the pronunciation of “cheer” 
for ‘‘ chair” in this part of the country I take to 
be evidence of its antiquity, and I am inclined to 
think it very possible that Shakspeare carried this 
pronunciation of the word to London; whether he 
actually did so or not, we cannot hope to ascertain. 
The early lexicographers cited by Mr. Ellis as 
spelling the word ‘‘ chayre,” &c., I consider of little 
importance in this case. The author of the 
‘Promptorium,’ 1440, was. Norfolk monk; Pals- 
grave, 1530, was a teacher of the French language 


‘‘T am sick at heart when I behold ”—then break- | to the Princess Mary; and Levins, 1570, an Ox- 
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ford man. What knowledge would these be likely 
to have of the dialect of Warwickshire? 

In case the point should remain undecided, I 
will close my letter by making a suggestion to 
future editors of Shakspeare; it is to print the line 
in one of the three following ways :— 

Will cheere me ever, or dis-eate me now. 
First Folio, 1623. 
Will cheer me ever, or disease me now. 
Second Folio, 1632. 
Will chair me ever, or dis-seat me now. 
Bishop Percy's Suggestion. 
EDWARD VILEs. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Her Majesty’s Life of the Late Prince Consort 
is to be reproduced, in a condensed form, in em- 
bossed letters for the use of the blind. The work 
of abridgment has been entrusted to Mr. John 
Plummer. 


Mr. Robert Brown, the last of the Arctic 
voyagers, is preparing a work on the Physical 
Geography of Greenland from researches under- 
taken during three different scientific journeys to 
the Arctic Regions, the last of which was in 1867. 
He has obtained the assistance of Dr. Hooker, 
Prof. Oliver, Prof. Dickie, Mr. Lawson, Dr. Larder 
Lindsay, Mr. Croa], Dr. Lutken, and Herr Otto 
Morch, of Copenhagen. 

The Northern Ladies’ Lectures are to begin 
early this month. The first course last year was 
a decided success. Senior-Wrangler Stewart had 
upwards of 300 lady-hearers for his lectures on 
Astronomy. This year Mr. Charles H. Pearson, of 
Oriel, formerly Professor of History at King’s 
College, London, and author of ‘The Early and 
Middle Ages of England,’ of which a second en- 

and continued edition is just out, takes the 
History Lectures at Manchester and Liverpool; and 
Mr. J. W. Hales, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor of English at the Ladies’ College, 
Bedford Square, takes the Literature Lectures at 
Leeds, Sheffield and Bradford. Mr. Hales is to give 
eight lectures on the whole of our literature, and 
Mr. Pearson twelve on the early history of Eng- 
land, going very fully into the state of the country 
and its inhabitants, making Domesday Book the 
centre, and collecting round it all the facts of our 
early social and political life. Syllabuses of the 
lectures are to be issued beforehand, accompanied 
by a series of new maps, showing the extent of fen 
and forest, the towns and castles, the abbeys and 
monasteries, the boundaries of provinces, &c., at 
different periods. There is a great demand now in 
the North for the culture of women, and we venture 
to think that the summary and quintessence of a 
thorough investigation of our early history by 
@ sound scholar, will let Lancashire ladies see 
what culture is, and at least prove to them that 
there is something in history beyond Mrs. Mark- 
ham. They deserve great praise for their scheme 
of getting Northwards the best disengaged men of 
the South ; but this must be only the beginning 
of their work. They must have resident teachers 
among them, continually at work, at their own 
college—nay, colleges. They must have the Prin- 
cess’s plan, clear of all its girlish waywardness. 

The members of the Alpine Club are by no 
means disposed to rest on their laurels. A brochure 
recently issued by the Club gives short accounts of 
thirty-two new expeditions in the Alps, undertaken 
during the past summer. Several of these were 
over lofty cols, others to the summits of hitherto 
untrodden peaks. A new and comparatively short 
and easy route has been discovered to the top of 
the Matterhorn. A Manilla rope fifteen yards long 
enabled the party to overcome the only difficult 
place in the final ascent, and the descent from the 
summit to Breuil was accomplished in the short 
space of seven hours. 

Messrs. Saunders & Otley are about to publish 
a ‘ Narrative of Last Autumn in Rome,’ from the 
pen of a lady who spent October and November 
in the Eternal City, and who had opportunities 
of observing the politics of both parties. 

Mr. Glaisher has tabulated the records of rain- 
fall at Greenwich Observatory for a period of six 
years, 1861-67, with a view to ascertain whether 





any connexion could be traced between the fall 
of rain and the periodical phenomena of magnetism, 
whether there were any hours in the twenty-four 
more rainy than others, and in fact to discover 
whatever the tables might reveal when properly 
analyzed. As regards hours of greatest frequency 
of rain, he finds that the hours of one year are not 
those of another, neither do the greatest amounts 
of rain at any hours in one year correspond with 
those of other years. But it appears on the 
average of six years, that rain is more frequent 
between noon and midnight than between mid- 
night and noon. This seems contrary to the 
current belief that we have in England more fine 
nights than fine days. And as regards magnetism, 
no connexion could be discovered between the 
daily movements of the declination magnet and 
the daily fall of rain. On the other hand, there 
does appear to be some connexion between the 
daily rainfall and the position of the sun; for the 
smallest falls take place in the morning hours 
while the sun is going up, and most rain falls 
during the afternoon while the sun is dropping. 
Mr. Glaisher’s tables, and the conclusions he 
draws from them, have been published by the 
Meteorological Society, and they may be accepted 
as a useful contribution towards an elucidation of 
their favourite science. 


When did the custom of having French cooks 
begin in England? Was it continuous from the 
Norman Conquest? In Prof. Brewer’s Calendar, 
Vol. IiI., p. 408, we notice that Henry the Eighth 
had a French cook, Pirro, in 1520, and that his 
quarter’s wages were 66s. 8d., the same as those 
of the second horsekeeper, Ambrose de Millain, 
and double those of the princess’s gentlewomen. 


In 1835 a clergyman in the colonies took it into 
his head to write and print thirteen pages of ‘ Lines 
addressed to W. Wordsworth, Esq.’ We should 
not quote any of them; but, having before us the 
presentation copy to W. W., in which there are 
eight additional lines in manuscript, we are tempted 
to give them, with the writer’s punctuation, as a 
specimen of what real poetry has to endure at the 
hands of its imitators. Never before published, is 
our reader's temptation : never again, his reward :— 

He, of these ‘‘ Lines,” the last, that penned,— 

And not alone the last in seeming, — 

Would not his lighter blossoms blend 

With flowers full-blown,—-but that esteeming 

The Tribute not less graceful paid 

By Verse that is no feigning dream, 

For lofty brows a Wreath hath made, 

Which wear the “‘ Muses’ Diadem.” 
—Poor Wordsworth? Nota bit of it: he never 
saw nor heard of the lines. The first person who 
ever saw them, except the medium, was the Bud- 
geteer of Paradoxes, to whom queer things find 
their way by law of appetence. The medium was 
Crabb Robinson, who, after a look at the verses, 
determined that his friend should never receive 
them. So they lay for thirty years among his 
papers, until one day he tossed them across the 
table to the Budgeteer, with a request that he 
might never see them again. Small poets are queer 
little flies. We knew an editor, himself both poet 
and poetical, who received a contribution, headed 
* Poet! insert these lines! and when I meet thee 
in Elysium, I will crown thee with a wreath of 
amaranth !” Now, our friend was—sooth to speak— 
not disinclined towards what has always been held 
both an inspirer and inspiriter of lofty verse; and 
his remark was, ‘‘ He had better have said, I will 
stand a dozen of champagne.” So the lines were 
not inserted, perhaps because the writer did not 
attend to Fourier’s maxim—the Sec. Acad. Sci., 
not the socialist—prendre chacun par ow il est 
prenable. 

Why do birds come to table without their heads? 
Because Wynkyn de Worde told the cooks in 1513, 
“Take y® heddes of [f] all felde-byrdes and wood- 
byrdes, as fesande, pecocke, partryche, woodcocke, 
and curlewe, for they ete in theyr degrees foule 
thynges, as wormes, todes, and other suche.”’ Also, 
says the old printer, ‘‘ The skynne of all maner of 
cloven-foted fowles is vnholsome ; for it is not theyr 
kynde to entre into y® ryuer to make theyr mete 
voyde of y® fylth that they eat ;” but though “ mal- 
larde, goose, or swanne...,..ete vpon the lande 





foule mete, anon, after theyr kynde they go to the 
ryuer, and theyr they clense them of theyr foule 
stynke.” 


We ought to have mentioned, in noticing the 
new toy called the ‘ Wheel of Life,’ that the speci. 
men on our table was manufactured by the London 
Stereoscopic Co, 


A proposal is on foot for establishing a society 
to translate and print all the best stories, old and 
popular, of foreign literatures and lands. Old Norse 
sagas, Persian and Hindt tales, Finn and Ma. 
gyar legends, are talked of. Popular tales, it 
seems, are not popular enough—even when they 
are from the Icelandic—to pay printer, publisher, 
and translator ; and hence tke call for a society, 
Undoubtedly, if translators can be got who know 
their work, and who will work for nothing, the 
proposed society might flourish, and would enrich 
our literature ; but the sagas that are put in the 
forefront of the proposal are not, as we have said 
before, a body of popular tales or fables, but of 
biographies and family histories and traditions, 
with comparatively few fabulous stories among 
them. The word saga is to most Englishmen 
mystical, like the Arthurian samite, and you can 
hardly make people believe that as the latter 
word only names a stuff differing from dimity by 
being made with six threads instead of two, so 
the former, saga, means only a saying or narrative, 

Dr. Rimbault is preparing for the press a second 
edition of his ‘ History of the Organ.’ He is also at 
work on a Glossary of Musical Terms, for which 
he has been making collections for many years. 


An interesting, and to Londoners important, 
document has been recently published, giving 
a variety of statistical information respecting the 
Metropolitan and City Police Force. It appears 
that 7,782 men are employed in metropolitan 
London to protect property extending over 700 
square miles, and embracing a population of 
8,410,654, being, with deductions from the force 
for sickness and special service, one man to 72 acres 
and to 600 citizens ; whereas, in the City, the pro- 
portion is one man to 2°10 acres and to 184 persons. 


The Registrar-General has recently issued an 
interesting though painful statement of the statistics 
of intemperance in England and Wales during the 
ten years 1856-65. During this period 3,238 deaths 
resulted from intemperance, and 4,922 from the 
aggravated form of delirium tremens. The number 
of deaths to 100,000 of the population during the 
above years were 3°7, 4°0, 3°7, 4°6, 3°9, 3°3, 3°5, 
4:1, 5°2 and 5 respectively. The results show that, 
while the deaths arising from intemperance were 
equally distributed, the deaths from delirium 
tremens were distributed over the four quarters 
unequally, the smallest number occurring in winter, 
the greatest in summer. 


The annual meeting of the Kilkenny and South- 
East of Ireland Archeological Society was held 
the other day at Kilkenny. The Report was 
favourable, showing a bond fide list of over six 
hundred members, with a balance in hand of more 
than 2007. The association having for a long period 
ceased to be local in its constitution,—its members 
hailing from every county in Ireland,—it was 
unanimously resolved that the time had come to 
make it national in name as well as in reality. 
The Historical and Archeological Association of 
Ireland is therefore now its title. It was also 
resolved that a new series of the quarterly journal 
of the Association should commence from this year. 
The work which the Society has done under its 
old local name is a guarantee for its future useful- 
ness now that it has become national. 


At Calcutta has just appeared a collection of 
all the Statutes relating to India passed during 
the last sixteen years, and hitherto uncollected, 
together with a voluminous index to all the 
unrepealed statutes relating to India. A most 
useful and careful piece of work it is, which must 
have cost its compiler much labour ; but we are 
glad to hear that it is only the preliminary to the 
codification of the law, our great want in England. 

The New York Round Table says Mistress Adah 
Isaacs Menken has really published the rumoured 
volume of her poems—a circumstance only eclipsed 
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by the fact that she has seen fit to dedicate them 
«to her friend, Charles Dickens!” 


Mrs. Fanny Kemble (say the journals) is to 
begin a series of readings in New York about the 
1st of March, and afterwards to visit Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

Apropos of the lion Vesuvius, now in full blast, 
M. Claire Deville, Member of the French Academy 
of Sciences, who has long investigated the pheno- 
mena of volcanos, asserts that there exists a con- 
stant and certain relationship between the degree 
of intensity of an eruption and the nature of the 

us elements ejected from volcanic apertures. 
He states that, in an eruption of maximum inten- 
sity, the predominant volatile product is chloride 
of sodium, accompanied by other products of soda 
and potassium ; in eruptions of a second degree, 
hydrochloric acid and chloride of iron predominate ; 
in a third class of eruption, hydro-sulphuric acid 
and the salts of ammonia prevail ; and in the last 
class nothing is ejected but steam, carbonic acid 
and combustible gases. Thus, complete eruptions 
are of four degrees of intensity; and a great 
eruption, like that of Vesuvius at present, passes 
successively through these four phases, in proportion 
as it becomes weaker and weaker. 


Adalbert Stifter, one of the best and most 
popular novel-writers of Germany, died on the 
98th of January at Linz, on the Danube. The 
son of a poor weaver, he was born on the 28rd of 
October, 1806, at Oberplan, in Southern Bohemia; 
pursued, with the assistance of friends who took 
an interest in the gifted young man, his philo- 
sophical and philological studies at the Gymnasium 
of Kremsmiinster and the University of Vienna; and 
acquired at the same time, to no common degree of 
perfection, the art of landscape painting, for which 
his poet’s eye for Nature (a characteristic feature, 
also, of his tales and novels) especially qualified 
him. He was twenty-seven years old before he 
published, in Witthauer’s ‘ Zeitschrift,’ the first- 
lings of his muse, those charming tales, ‘ Feld- 
blumen,’ ‘Der Condor,’ ‘Das Haidedorf,’ and 
since then enjoyed an ever-rising popularity, not 
only in Austria, but all over Germany. About 
1840 Prince Metternich appointed him as tutor 
to his son Richard, the present ambassador of 
Austria at the French Court, and ten years later 
he was named ‘Schulrath,” and removed from 
Vienna to Linz, where he had lived ever since. 
His works ensure him a lasting name in German 
literature. They comprise ‘Studien’ (6 vols., col- 
lected tales) ; ‘ Bunte Steine’ (2 vols., collected 
tales) ; ‘ Der Nachsommer’ (a novel in 3 vols.) ; 
and ‘ Witiko’ (likewise a novel in 3 vols.). Two 
of Stifter’s finest tales, ‘ Abdias’’ and ‘ Der Hoch- 
wald’ (forming part of the ‘ Studien’) have ap- 
peared in separate editions, beautifully illustrated 
by J. M. Kaiser. 


In a communication to the Linnean Society, 
recently published, Mr. R. Spruce, referring to his 
travels in the valley of the Amazons, states that 
he has remarked certain grand features of the 
vegetation which prevail throughout Cisandine 
America within the Tropics, and are independent 
of the actual distribution of the running waters. 
To some extent they are independent also of the 
geological constitution of the country, and even of 
the climate. One series of these features is formed 
by the Virgin or Great Forests, which clothe the 
fertile lands beyond the reach of inundations; an- 
other is the Low or White Forests, the remains of 
an ancient but highly-interesting vegetation, which 
are now gradually encroached upon and diminished 
by the sturdier growths of the Great Forests ; an- 
other series is the Riparial Forests, which, with 
their scrub, live for some months of every year 
under water; the Recent Forests constitute a fourth 
series; and the Savannas, or Campos, regions of 

y and scrubby knolls, glades and hollows 
(aried-up lakes), a fifth. Mr. Spruce shows that, 
by these five predominating features, the character 
and habits of the quadrupedal and insect life are 
influenced and modified. Carnivorous animals are 
found to vary their diet by eating fruits and vege- 
tables; and insects betake themselves to long migra- 
tions in quest of suitable food. Then, again, why 
is it that the migrations, especially of butterflies, 





are always towards the south? Ethnologists point 
out that South America was peopled by races and 
tribes that travelled from north to south; but why 
do the butterflies take the same direction? We 
agree with Mr. Spruce that these and other matters 
require the fullest investigation. He tells us that 
he has ‘a good deal of evidence to show that in 
tropical countries many peculiarities of structure 
in the leaves and other parts of plants (prevailing 
through large suites of species and genera) have 
been brought about, and are still in part main- 
tained, by the unremitting agency of insects, espe- 
cially of ants.” Seeing that in the valley of the 
Amazons the most numerous population, by many 
millions, is ants, Mr. Spruce could not do better 
than devote himself to the investigation, to which 
he refers, in so promising a field. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
WINTER EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS and SKETCHES by 
the Members is NOW OPEN.—Gallery, 53, Pall a 

JAMES FAHEN, Secretary. 

THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 
by the Members is NOW OPEN. 5, Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. 


—Admission, 18. WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 





SOCIETY of FEMALE ARTISTS.—The EXHIBITION of 
Works of this Society NOW OPEN from 10 till 5. Gallery, 9, 
Conduit Street, ent Street.—Admittance, 1s.; Catal 


S logue, 6d. 
The Life Costume Model Academy, Tuesdays and Fridays. 





GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS.—DU DLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly.— 
The FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN daily, 
from Ten till Six.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. Gas at dusk. 

GEORGE L. HALL, Hon. Sec. 





GUSTAVE DORE’S Great PAINTINGS are NOW ON EX- 
HIBITION at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. Open daily 
m Eleven a.m. till Six p.m.—Admission, 1s. m Tickets, 
— for Three Months, 5s. The Hall is lighted up day and 
night. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
. This Collection contains examples of Rosa 
Bonheur—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.—Meissonnier—Alma Tadema 
—Géréme—Frére—Landelle—T. Faed, R.A.—John Phillip, R.A. 
,. . Roberts, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.— 
Cooke, R.A. — Pickersgill, R.A. — Erskine Nicol, A.R.A. — Le 
Jeune, A-R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A.—Frost, A.R.A.—Pettie, A.R.A. 
—Yeames, A.R.A.—Dobson, A.R.A. — per, A.R.A.— Gale — 
Marks — Lidderdale—George Smith—Linnell, sen.—Peter_Gra- 
am—Oakes—H. W. B. Davis—Baxter. Also Drawings by Hunt, 
Cox, Birket* Foster, Duncan, Topham, F. Walker, E. Warren, &. 
—Admission on presentation of address eard. 








SCIENCE 
The Darwinian Theory of the Transmutation of 

Species examined. By a Graduate of the 

University of Cambridge. (Nisbet & Co.) 
“The following examination,” commences the 
anonymous author of this volume, “of Mr. 
Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species’ is intended as a 
common-senseanswer to the Theory, which needs 
only to be carefully compared with itself to be 
completely confuted. By a common-sense an- 
swer is meant such a view as any person of 
ordinary understanding would take of the 
question of design in any of the more striking 
instances of contrivance for a special object, in 
the works of Nature.” Again he says:—“ The 
following pages have been written in a full 
confidence that the common sense of mankind 
cannot be mistaken on this momentous question, 
and that it can only be by an artificial pressure 
on the reasoning faculties that any one can be 
induced to believe in the accidental evolution 
of organic beings.” We quote these sentences 
because they briefly and fairly characterize the 
author's attempt, and we may add to them our 
opinion that, if a respectable barrister had been 
retained to examine and plead against Mr. 
Darwin’s book, not being himself a naturalist 
or geologist, he would have produced much 
such a volume as the present. 

As no fallible man is consistent with himself 
at all times and in all places,sono mere tentative 
hypothesis, simply proposed as such, and stated 
with candour, as is the case with Mr. Darwin’s 
hypothesis, can sustain itself at all points against 
an acute cross-examiner; and it will be admitted 
by careful readers of this volume that its author 
has cleverly set one part of the Darwinian theory 
over against another in such manner as to bring 





out conflicting sentences. Certainly, with some 
degree of ingenuity, he has “ carefully compared 
it with itself,” with a purpose to confute it com- 
pletely; and yetin one page afteranother one feels 
that if some — naturalist or geologist had 
been employed as junior counsel to this author, 
he would have prevented his senior from saying 
some things which he has said, and would have 
prompted him to say others which he has not 
said. The junior might have observed, “ Your 
mode of arguing that point is good, and your 
way of making the defendant seem to contradict 
himself is clever; but you have not got up this 
or that view correctly. Our case would be much 
stronger if you plead such and such a fact, and 
if you remember that you give counsel on the 
other side too much ground by such and such 
a statement.” 

One weapon of our author's armoury is to 
push Mr. Darwin’s arguments and statements 
to extremes, and then to bring about a reductio 
ad absurdum. For a common jury this may be 
an effective weapon; but the Judge would see 
its character ina moment. If the Judge were 
to make any comment, he would say: “ Brother 
Kill-Darwin, I think what you are now plead- 
ing cannot be admitted. In my notes I read that 
the defendant did not state what you impute 
to him. Youplacean extreme construction on his 
words. The defendant has candidly said, ‘A 
difficulty has been advanced that, looking on 
the dawn of life, when all organic beings, as we 
may imagine, presented the simplest structure, 
howcould the first steps inadvancement or in the 
differentiation and specialization of parts have 
arisen? I can make no sufficient answer, and 
can only say that as we have no facts to guide 
us, all speculation on the subject would be 
baseless and useless.’ Upon this you at once 
set up this plea—‘ If much remains unexplained 
about the Origin of Species, then Mr. Darwin 
has given a false title to his book; and you 
enlarge upon this confession to such an extent 
that you affirm—‘ Can we help concluding that 
the author acknowledges his own defeat ? The 
ingenious helmsman has steered the Theory on 
the rocks, and there it must await its destiny.’ 
Now, Brother Kill-Darwin, every one sees that 
the defendant acknowledges no such thing as 
his defeat, though he uses common candour; 
and possibly he might retort that, if you used 
equal candour, you would acknowledge your 
defeat!” 

Although all the members of the bar smile. 
at the learned Judge’s hint, Mr. Kill-Darwin 
goes on undismayed. Against the defendant’s 
Natural Selections he is almost overbearing. 
He calls it his “ Antitheos,” and declares — 
“Tn the theory with which we have to deal, 
Absolute Ignorance is the artificer; so that we 
may enunciate as the fundamental principle of 
the whole system, that, IN ORDER TO MAKE A 
PERFECT AND BEAUTIFUL MACHINE, IT IS NOT 
REQUISITE TO KNOW HOW TO MAKE IT. This 
proposition will be found, on a careful examina- 
tion, to express, in a condensed form, the essen- 
tial purport of the Theory, and to express in a 
few words all Mr. Darwin’s meaning; who, b 
a strange inversion of reasoning, seems to thin 
Absolute Ignorance fully qualified to take the 
place of Absolute Wisdom in all the achieve- 
ments of creative skill.” The sentence which 
Mr. Kill-Darwin has expressed in capitals is 
the essence of the anti-theological part of the 
Darwinian theory, and as such we quote it, and 
also because of its brevity. From this capital 
sentence, the reader will infer Mr. Darwin’s 
capital crime. 

en the learned gentleman arrives at “the 
Conclusion,” and sums up the whole case against 
defendant, we dare not dwell on the feelings of 
the latter. The logic is, after its own fashion, 
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so rigid and remorseless, that we ourselves, 
who professedly take neither side, feel carried 
away against, while we deeply compassionate 
the defendant, who stands yonder, appalled at 
his fearful portraiture. As to the Judge, he has 
fallen back on the bench, and looks impassive. 
When, however, Mr. Kill-Darwin arrives at the 
beginning of his peroration, and commences it 
thus :—“ But in this Theory what shall we say 
of virtue and moral excellency as the crowning 
attributes of man ? How have they made their 
appearance in the human animal, slowly trans- 
formed into his present nature from the 
baboon?” —and when the eloquent pleader, 
with withering scorn, concludes thus :—“In one 
word, the men endowed with virtue exterminated 
all who lacked that endowment,”—we give one 
look at the horrified countenances of the jury, 
and anticipate the triumph of Mr. Kill-Darwin. 
It is quite needless to prolong the case; for 
is it not manifest that the jury have made up 
theirminds? Adopting his style, we may imagine 
that, pointing to the defendant, he exclaims :— 
“ See, gentlemen of the jury,—there he stands, 
hardened in his new and irreligious audacity ! 
Old methods of attack are abandoned ; now, 
the new method is to discard belief in a 
Creator, to reject the omniscience and omni- 
potence of the Maker of all things,—to speak 
of the act of creation with scorn,—to charge us, 
who believe in it, with endeavouring to conceal 
our ignorance by an imposing form of words,— 
and to undertake to explain the origin of all 


forms of life by another and a totally different | 


hypothesis (p. 355). He places the sceptre of 
creation in the hands of a metaphor. Yes, gen- 
tlemen, the defendant is guilty of this and more. 
He derives every one of you from baboons. He 
derives the Court from a baboon ; and now I 
ask you confidently for a verdict.” 

There is no reason why the author should 
have withheld his name from his readers. He 
has discharged his duty zealously, and has 
applied himself closely to his brief. No one 
will doubt his general cleverness, although he 
may not obtain much credit for higher qual- 
ities. It would be difficult to make a stronger 
case against Mr. Darwin’s book by treating it 
on the so-called common-sense plan ; but it is 
quite possible to treat it in another way, with- 
out being converted to its theory. It is quite 
possible to derive much instruction and plea- 
sure from it without committing oneself to 
Natural Selection as the God of the organic 
world. 

We may just add, that Mr. Kill-Darwin 
should be more select in his phraseology than 
he sometimes is, unless he really believes him- 
self to be exhorting a stolid jury. He is nota 
vulgar man by nature, and therefore should 
not have said, ‘“ When we sit down to a quarter 
of lamb with mint sauce, we never disturb 
ourselves about the conscience of the grim 


butcher who is making a sanguinary fortune by | 


our cyclopian (sic) appetites.” This sentence is 
in all respects objectionable ; for besides the now 
generally credited discovery that butchers have 
no conscience at all, the very fact of the author 
choosing lamb and mint sauce for dinner is a 
striking instance of “ Natural Selection”! 





SOCIETIES. 

Royau.—Jan. 30.—General Sabine, President, 

in the chair.—The following papers were read : 

‘Remarks upon Archwopteryx lithographica,’ by 

Prof. Huxley,—and ‘ Account of Experiments on 

Torsion and Flexure for the Determination of 
Rigidities, Part III.,’ by Dr. J. D. Everett. 





Astatic.—Feb. 3.—Lord Strangford, President, 
in the chair.—J. Mackinlay, Esq., Bombay, was 
elected a Non-Resident Member.—The introductory 


portion of a paper ‘On Sassanian Inscriptions,’ 
by Mr. E. Thomas, was read. The author stated 
that he had collected together in the present ten- 
tative article all the fragmentary inscriptions of 
the Sassanid at present known, including Sir H. 
Rawlinson’s unpublished fac-similes of the Pdi- 
Kuli legends, as well as his improved transcripts 
of the T4k-i-Bustén epigraphs, and the bilingual 
inscription of Sapor, from Hajiébid, the bearing 
of which was communicated at the previous meet- 
ing. With regard to the primary derivation of the 
Pehlvi alphabets, he held them to be traceable to 
Pheenico-Babylonian teachings (specimens of which 
writing in an already fixed and cultivated form 
occur as early as the time of Sargon, B.c. 721), 
and would appear to favour his view of a far 
earlier development of the art of writing than the 
majority of paleographers are prepared to recog- 
nize. The earliest occasion on which a tendency 
towards the identities and characteristics subse- 
quently def@loped in the Chaldzo-Pehlvi can be 
detected is on the coinage of Artaxias of Armenia, 
B.C. 189. The peculiarities of this type of writing 
may afterwards be traced through the Armeno- 
Parthian coinages, and irregularly on the Imperial 
Parthian mintages from A.D. 113 up to the close 
of the dynasty. Of the fellow or Sassanian Pehlvi 
alphabet, no writing whatever has as yet been 
discovered prior to Ardeshir Baébekan, A.D. 226. 
Before proceeding to a minute interpretation of 
the various inscriptions, Mr. Thomas then entered 
more fully into a comparative analysis of the two 
systems of Pehlvi writing in connexion with the 
different method of manipulation and the different 
writing materials employed in each. 


Socrety or ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 30.—F. Ouvry, 
Esq., Treasurer, in the chair.—A letter was read 
from Earl Stanhope, President, nominating the 
following gentlemen as Auditors for the current 
year:—J. W. Jones, Esq., V.P., B. Ferrey, Esq., 
Col. A. H. Lane Fox, and A. W. Franks, Esq.— 
Mr. W. H. Black communicated an attempt at 
deciphering the characters on a fibula, exhibited 
at a previous meeting by Col. Lane Fox.—Mr. E. 
Peacock exhibited an impression of a seal found at 
Lincoln.—Capt. Tupper exhibited a “ graduated” 
dagger.—The Rev. G. F. Townsend communicated 
a paper on a ‘ Visitation of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, by Sir Philip Hoby, 6 Edward VI.’ 


EntTomMoLocicaL.—Feb. 3.—Mr. H. W. Bates, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Bates returned 
thanks for his election as President, and nomi- 
nated as Vice-Presidents Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
and Messrs. W. Wilson Saunders and H. T. 
Stainton.—Mr. Bond exhibited the larva of Drilus 
jlavescens found by Mr. Harting on the South 
Downs in a shell of Helix ericetorum,—skins of 
the larve of a Dermestes, which had not only 
destroyed the bladder coverings of a number of 
preserved fruits, but had eaten the jam also,—and 
a gynandromorphous specimen of Lasiocampa 
quercus.—Dr. Wallace exhibited British-born spe- 
cimens of Bombyx Yamamai, and some eggs pro- 
duced thereby,—specimens of Bombyx Pernyi, a 
Chinese oak-feeding species, which he thought there 
was a good chance of naturalizing in this country, 
—the cocoon and imago of Pachypusa effusa, an 
acacia-feeder, from Graham’s Town, from which 
an attempt was being made to obtain silk in South 
Africa,—cocoons of an unknown Bombyx from 
which the “gut” of fishermen is obtained,—and 
made some observations on the progress of serici- 


| culture in this country, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
}and in Australia.— Dr. Gray communicated a 


letter received from Dr. G. Bennett, of Sydney, 


| accompanied by extracts from Australian news- 


papers, respecting a wonderful swarm of the 
“bugong” moth, Agrotis spina.—Mr. Trimen 
exhibited a specimen of Apatura Jonia, a rare 
butterfly from Asia Minor, placed by some in the 
genus Vanessa, by others in Pyrameis.—The Hon. 
T. De Grey exhibited Hypercallia Christierninana, 
captured in Kent; and Acidalia rubricata and 
Opostega reliquella, from Norfolk.—The Secretary 
exhibited a spider sent by Lord Cawdor from 





Stackpole Court, Pembroke, which proved to be 


a female of Pholeus phalangioides (Blackwall’s 
‘Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland,’ part 2 
p. 208).—The President and Mr. Hewitson read 
communications respecting the date of publication 
of the second part of Dr. Felder’s entomological 
portion of the ‘ Reise der Novara.’—A letter from 
Dr. Signoret, of Paris, was also read, requesting 
the communication of specimens of Coccus, op 
papers or observations thereon; he was particu. 
larly desirous to obtain male specimens, which 
should be placed in tubes in weak spirit, since 
when dried it was impossible to make drawings 
of them.—Mr. D. Hanbury communicated some 
further information respecting his “coffee-borer” 
in Southern India, supplied to him by Dr. Bidie, 
who had been appointed by the Madras Govern- 
ment Commissioner for investigating the ravages 
of the Borer in Madras and Mysore.—The follow- 
ing papers were read: ‘Observations on the Eco- 
nomy of Brazilian Hymenoptera, from the notes 
of Mr. Peckolt, of Cantagallo,’ by Mr. Frederick 
Smith,—and ‘A Monograph of the British Neuro. 
ptera Planipennia, by Mr. R. M‘Lachlan. 





INSTITUTION OF CivIL EnGineERs.—Jan, 28, 
—C. H. Gregory, Esq., President, in the chair,— 
The paper read was, ‘On the Relation of the 
Freshwater Floods of Rivers and Streams to the 
areas and physical features of their basins; and 
ona Method of Classifying Rivers and Streams, 
with reference to the magnitude of their Floods— 
proposed as a means of facilitating the Investiga- 
tion of the Laws of Drainage,’ by Lieut.-Col. P. P, 
L. O’Connell. 

Feb, 4.—C. H. Gregory, Esq., President, in 
the chair.—At the Monthly Ballot the following 
candidates were elected:—as Members, Messrs. J. 
W. Barry, J. Craig, C. H. Denham, and D. R. 
Edgeworth ; as Associates, Messrs. F. B. Behr, 
R. Broome, W. H. Cock, F. C. Danvers, E. W. 
De Rusett, C. W. Dixon, W. F. Faviell, A. F. J. 
Fisher, J. H. Greener, J. O. Macdonald, T. B. 
Nelson, A. R. C. Selwyn, L. H. Shirley, A. T, 
Simpson, H. E. Thornton, T. Walker, Capt. J. 
T. Haverfield, and Capt. W. R. Johnson. The 
following candidates have been admitted Students 
of the Institution :—Messrs. J. H. Blake, J. Cash, 
R. Edmiston, M. Graham, C. E. Jones, J. V. 
Ley, M. K. Peto, W. H. Peto, C. E. Robinson, 
A. T. Smith, E. H. Stone, and F. N. Thorow- 
good. The paper read was, ‘On Floods in the 
Nerbudda Valley, with Remarks on Monsoon 
Floods in India generally,’ by Mr. A. C. Howden, 


Roya Instirutron.—Feb. 3.—Sir H. Holland, 
Bart., President, in the chair.— Messrs. A. T. F. 
Clay, Rev. B. W. Gibsone, J. Kymer, J. Murray 
and Mrs. S. Ralli were elected Members. 


Socrety or Arts.—Jan. 27.— ‘Comparative 
Digestibility of Food; Functions of different Foods; 
Construction of Dietaries,’ Lecture II. (Cantor 
Lecture). 

Jan. 29.—Sir C. Nicholson, Bart. in the chair. 
— The paper read was, ‘On the Climate and 
Industrial Prospects of the Colony of Natal,’ by 
Dr. Mann. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Royal Academy, 8.— Anatomy,” Mr. Partridge. 


Geographical, 83.—* North Polar Region,’ Capt. Osborn. 
oo aoe 3.—‘Faraday’s Discoveries,’ Professor 


Mon. 
TUEs. 


'yndall. 

—  Ethnological, 8—‘ Works of Art in Tumuli, Portugal,’ 
Prof. Busk and Mr. Evans; ‘ Hairy Men, Eastern Asia,’ 
Rev. T. Houghton; ‘ Variniof Tacitus,’ Dr. Hyde Clarke. 

— Engineers, 8.—‘ Freshwater Floods Discussion, —‘ Floods, 
Nerbudda Valley,’-—‘ Supporting Power of Piles, &c., 
Mr. M‘Alpine. 

Wep. Microscopical, 8.—President’s Address. 

_ Society of Arts, 8. 

—  Archwological Association, 8—‘ Roman Bronze Statues, 
London,’ Mr. Cuming; ‘St. Cadvan Stone,’ Mr. Carr; 
* Lowside Window, Berkeley Church,’ Mr. Irvine. 

Tuvcrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Faraday’s Discoveries,’ Professor 
Tyndall. 

Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Painting,’ Mr. Cope. 
oyal, 83. 

Zoological, 83.—‘ Dr. Gray’s Arrangement of Sponges,’ Dr. 
Bowerbank; ‘New Indian Fishes,’ Surgeon F. Day; 
‘Mr. Goering’s Venezuelan Birds,’ Messrs. Sclater and 
Salvin. 

Antiquaries, 8}.—Election of Fellows. 


It 


Fri. Astronomical, 3.—Anniversary. 
- Royal Institution, 8.—* Vanadium,’ Prof. Roscoe. 
Sat. —_— Institution, 3.—‘ Non-Metallic Elements,’ Professor 
oscoe. 
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FINE ARTS 


i ee 


Fables de La Fontaine, avec les Dessins de 

Gustave Doré. (Hachette & Co.) 

We have here the complete volume—a vast 
volume it is—which has been in course of 
publication for some time in an English dress. 
Tt contains the original text, superbly printed, 
and magnificently illustrated with a profusion of 
designs, large and small, by the most popular 
illustrator of books in these days, and in respect 
to the value of its pictures occupies a middle 
place between the most recent and the first- 
produced classes of the designer’s tasks. We 
assume, for the sake of convenience, that the 
whole of the multitude of “ illustrations” which 
bear the name of M. Gustave Doré are the 
work of his hands, and not, as some with great 
reason declare, the productions of aschool of per- 
sons who individually are more or less dextrous 
with the brush and pen, more or less penetrated 
with humorous power, more or less sensitive to 
pathetic influences or tragic emotions, and un- 
equally able to express those varied essentials 
to designing well. If the numerous, we were 
going to write innumerable, designs which bear 

{. Doré’s name are but in part his, the better 
for his reputation that a key should soon be 
supplied, so that one may separate the real 
thing from its substitute, and explain the 
curious differences which are observable in the 
books that one after another, or two or three 
together, in luxurious printing and showy 
bindings, load our tables as the years go by, 
and take all themes, Rabelais and Balzac, La 
Fontaine, Milton and the Bible. From Dante 
to ‘Don Quixote’ is but a step compared to 
some of those which this inexhaustibly prolific 
designer has taken with freedom and apparent 
ease. The span is wide indeed between 
‘Angolafre of the Brazen Teeth, in ‘Croque- 
mitaine, or the ghastly head of the dead Greek 
bandit — Parisian ruffian malgré the title— 
of another tale, to that magnificent piece of 
scenic invention, the fiery tomb of Farinata, in 
the Inferno. The grotesque was best, and best 
exemplified the Gothic spirit of the artist. 

It is midway between these extremes that 
the ‘La Fontaine’ illustrations before us take 
a place, harmonizing best with the luxurious 
landscapes of ‘Atala, recently reviewed by 
us, and the comicality and humour of ‘Don 
Quixote, keeping most fortunately to the 
latter of these two. As might be expected, 
the most valuable of these designs — 
and here they immeasurably surpass such 
stage-pieces as the ‘Bible’ and the little 
more fortunate “ illustrations” to Mr. Tenny- 
son’s idyls—are the characteristic representa- 
tions of human emotion, such as the exquisite 
outlines of La Fontaine suggested to the appre- 
ciative fancy of the artist, his keen sense of 
humour and incisive hand. For example, he 
was never happier than with the face and atti- 
tude of the little boy who, standing between 
the knees of his fatuous father, watches 
while he “warms” the serpent’s frozen and 
half-rigid length before the fire in ‘Le Vil- 
lageois et le Serpent.’ The child’s likeness to 
his parent is not the least subtle point of 
humour in this design ; his rounded eyes, raised 
eyebrows and set lips, his little hands drawn 
back and knit, are full of expression. The 
stupid oaf of an elder brother, who lounges by 
the chimney-jamb, and smiles at the dangerous 
toasting of the ungrateful snake, and the smug 
benevolence of the old fellows countenance, 
are very good. Few studies of the humorous 
characteristic class excel that figure and that 
face of the old fisherman, who, seated on the 
bank of a river, takes the little fish from the 





hook in ‘Le petit Poisson et le Pécheur/—a 
quaint-faced, toothless old man, with a wart 
on the side of his cheek, and a veiny skin on 
his lean chaps, skin that is dragged deep in 
the hollows of a sunken face ; the head is a 
perfect study, with its hoisted spectacles and 
big-beaked French cap above all. So are the 
lean old hands of the man capitally expressed, 
in the mode of holding the little fish with the 
right hand. Of humour, again, we havea good 
display in the first-rate headpiece to ‘Le Coq 
et la Perle’—a country fellow, who has taken a 
valuable manuscript to two savants ; the true 
attorney-like look of the nearer man who 
examines the paper, his sharp, considerate eye, 
and the set quirk at the corner of his mouth, 
tell volumes. ‘L’Oracle et I’Impie’ has a 
masterly face of impious audacity in the fat 
man, who appeals jeering to Apollo with a 
sparrow in his fist. Another little headpiece 
of humorous character, additional to the text, 
which we take to be the best exposition of an 
illustrator’s genius, appears in that to‘ Le Satyre 
et le Passant.’ We are bound to say that these 
illustrations are exceptional to the greater 
number, which are simply trivial,—as, for 
example, the large plate of ‘Le Singe et le 
Dauphin, the beast on the fish’s back, 
and ‘ Le Lion Malade et le Renard” M. Doré’s 
lions are seldom good, his sick lions are poor 
creatures. Mannerism of the most obvious and 
flagrant sort appears very frequently here, 
and in no way more commonly than in those 
peculiar skies which suit M. Doré’s mode of 
execution so temptingly that one can hardly 
wonder he uses them very often in place of 
new thought and new observation. We mean 
the low-lighted skies that seem to brood in 
line beyond line of light-fringed clouds, as if 
many veils of vapour hung behind each other 
above the setting or rising sun or labour- 
ing low-laid moon. These things are very 
poetical in small numbers, but when trite are 
very tiresome. 

The mass here is trite, mannered, or insig- 
nificant. On the other hand, besides what we 
have noted as having precious qualities of 
humour and character, there appears much that 
is admirable in pathos and beauty in the volume 
before us,—deficient as it is when compared 
with ‘Jaufry the Knight and the Fair Brune- 
sende’ or ‘Don Quixote’ in romantic force, 
—a quality which is by no means unapt to 
‘La Fontaine’: as, for instance, ‘La Mort et le 
Malheureux’ admitted of dreadful elements 
that are barely hinted at here. Deficient it is, 
also, in the grotesque of ‘Les Contes Dréla- 
tiques, that prime work of this artist, by which 
his honour will be saved, despite a gross of 
pictures like ‘Le Tapis Vert, Illustrated 
Bibles, ‘Vivien, and the like. It is noteworthy 
that we have rarely, if ever, seen a really 
beautiful female face of high character as 
drawn by our designer ; but of landscapes we 
have endless store, if of not better than the 
spectacular sort, and some—a much smaller 
number—that are pathetic as well as fair. Of 
such this book comprises several, especially 
observable among which are the curiously 
characteristic pictures to ‘La Jeune Veuve,’ 
—twilight in a grave-yard, with cypresses and 
hanging willows, a tomb overgrown with briars, 
and Cupids struggling with and pulling them 


|from its face; the lady and the new lover 


walking from the grave towards the fairer sky, 
that is lighted by the growing moon and 
a mystery of flocculent clouds. Pathos of 
another kind appears with no little mannerism 
of execution, to which we referred above as 
often found in M. Doré’s skies, in that sky 
which overhangs the sea-shore where the man 
is sowing hemp and the swallow is advising 








the little birds what to do with the seed. This 
is ‘ L’Hirondelle et les Petits Oiseaux.’ 

Of beauty of various kinds and values, that 
would take too long time and too much space 
to analyze here, we may point as instances to 
the otherwise trivial sketch at the head of ‘ Le 
Renard et les Raisins,’ which, as is often the 
case here, much excels the larger illustration to 
the same subject,—a sunny garden with terraces 
and old towers of a house above. ‘ Le Berger 
et la Mer’ has a most striking and beautiful 
illustration of sunlight pouring from behind a 
large cloud upon a still sea. This deserves 
careful study. ‘Le Cerf se voyant dans l’eau,’ 
presents light shimmering upon young branches, 
in a close wood and above a stream,—a wonder- 
fully wealthy piece of execution of nature from 
memory; we write “memory,” because this is 
evidently not drawn direct from nature. Light 
is more fortunately represented as absorbed 
yet brilliant in mist in ‘La Laitiére et le Pot 
au Lait’; a curious milky effect, so to write, 
is here rendered, which, if intended to assim- 
ilate to the subject, is in the way of a con- 
ceit, however charming may be the effect itself. 
The interior of an old wood of beeches in bright 
light is as beautiful as any we have named 
in ‘ Les deux Rats, le Renard et l’(Euf’: this 
is a complete picture. A rarer quality than 
all of those we have named, being grandeur of 
natural forms, so employed as to be grave and 
graceful, appears, we find, but once in this whole 
series of pictures, large or small. It is apparent 
in the enormous tree which plays so effective 
a part in the illustration to ‘Le Chéne et le 
Roseau’: that is really a fine picture in its way. 





GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS. 

To those who love to see Nature interpreted, 
the charm of this gathering is complete. It 
is difficult for those who look for Art of high 
quality to resist the effect of so much potent 
rendering of simple facts, and keep their judg- 
ment steady on that point, which is, after all, 
most valuable in criticism. Richly-coloured land- 
scape, even craftily-rendered meteorology, so that 
there is nothing pathetic in their results, take a 
comparatively low rank in design, if, indeed, they 
pertain to design at all, when brought to the bar 
with Art proper and purposeful. Briefly, this is the 
most fascinating, and yet the least satisfactory, 
exhibition in London. Its antitheses are far more 
striking than in ordinary like cases. Its success in 
technical respects is not unworthy of the aims of 
the men who show such extraordinary skill, so much 
love of Nature ; but these students generally stop on 
the hither side of thought, and rarely touch imagina- 
tion. There are not twenty pictures out of nearly 
seven hundred which succeed with higher than 
technical aims. There are abundant affectations and 
crudities in conception and execution, which are 
here and there united to keen sense of beauty, 
astonishing alliances of bad drawing with lovely 
colouring, good drawing and bad colouring ; but of 
all qualities, the rarest is modelling,—a deficiency 
which shows the common lowness of the educa- 
tional level among the painters. This applies to 
landscapes as well as to figures. 

First, of those whose reputations merit primary 
consideration for their pictures. Of these, as figure 
pictures come first, from that circumstance alone 
let us name a very striking design by Mr. W. F. 
Yeames, called Exorcising (No. 87),—a party of 
monksin the chapter-house of their monastery ; they 
witness the flagellation of a brother; the greater 
number kneel. This is a work of remarkable 
merit in rendering character, and producing a 
vigorous effect in chiaroscuro.—Of several pictures 
by Mr. S. Solomon, the best is styled Bacchus (70), 
—the half-nude figure of a youth, not a god, with 
the fawn skin and thyrsus. The drawing, so impor- 
tant in such a subject, is less questionable than we 
have lamented to receive from so able a painter as 
Mr. Solomon. The soft inner gold, with a dash of 
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pale dun, in the skin of the youth, is exquisite; so 
the general colouring of the picture, which is grave 
and simple. A Patriarch of the Eastern Church 
meing the Benediction of Peace (103) is but 
a brilliant study of an Italian model, in robes of gold 
cloth and a mitre.—Mr. Lobley’s Toeing the Mark 
(588) affords the most complete contrast to the last- 
named painter's works. His very humorous picture 
in question shows a class at a ragged-school for boys, 
ranged by their monitor, with bare toes, as truly 
placed at a chalk mark on the floor as he can get 
them. One fellow “toes it” in a general way, 
another overdoes it, one will not, and another does 
the thing heedfully. All the faces and actions are 
full of expression and rich in humour ; the treat- 
ment of form throughout most commendable ; also 
the putting of the elements together—we can 
hardly write “composition”; but the colour is 
needlessly claylike and crude. The Study of an 
Old Font (539) is admirable.—Mr. Marks’s Jmpor- 
tant News (118), an old citizen reading a letter which 
a messenger has just delivered, is flat, hard, and 
dry, but has much character. May Day in the 
Olden Time (173), a series of decorative pictures, 
drawn with much care, and painted with bright- 
ness, is rich in incident, but lacks the looks of 
motion and solidity—Mr. E. M. Ward has a 
capital picture styled A Votary (423),—a damsel 
brings a white dove to the altar; here are united 
the artist’s singular skill in modelling and render- 
ing of expression, with an unusual delicacy of 
colouring. 
Side by side here hang two pictures of great 


is intensely lurid, but full of light, well modelled, 
and one of the most vigorous pictures here of its 
kind.—An Early Summer’s Evening, Frimley, (50) 
by Mr. R. T. Pain, errs in excess of greenness 
in the trees that stand beside a smooth stream; 
otherwise it is almost faultless.—Miss Phillott’s 
A Rose in Roses (55) is a well-painted, drawn and 
modelled head of a not beautiful girl, a portrait ; 
the hands are too large.—September Evening, Brid- 
lington Quay, (60) by Mr. J. L. Roget, is a study 
of a beautiful composition in greyish, misty light, 
and of admirable quality.—Mr. F. Walton’s Til- 
lingbourne (69), a meadow with a bank of firs, is, 
although rather flat and thin in execution, beautiful 
in the rendering of light.—Miss E. Alldridge’s 
The Stork (71), a young lady standing near one of 
those birds, is uninteresting except to artists, who, 
, however, will appreciate its delicacy of tone and 
| colour. The damsel seems to have nothing to do 
with the bird.—Mr. R. Spencer Stanhope’s Ariadne 
in Naxos (88), a picture in distemper, lacks beauty 
| of face and figure, but is to be admired for its 
| powerful colouring and pathetic expression. It is 
|in the Venetian mode of art.—Mr. G. Mawley’s 
| landscape (92) is the best of his works we have 
seen: it needs more solidity of painting, but 
|renders atmosphere well.—The King’s Pictures 
| (105), by Mr. C. P. Slocombe, two Puritans looking 
| at King Charles’s Windsor Collection while it was 
being dismantled, is a caricature of the frequent 
| sort; as such, it is full of character. The older man’s 
| head, as he quaintly studies an “old master,” de- 
| serves praise in its kind.—With all its affectation 


merit, diverse character, and unequal powers. The | of what is absurdly called pre-Raphaelitism, Mr. 
one is Mr. Holman Hunt’s study of night-effect on | L. C. Livett’s By a River (111), willows in a wet 
dark waters and a dark bridge, lighted by house- | meadow, a river and hills behind, should be liked 
lights, on the banks of the Arno, J/ Ponte Vecchio, | and praised for the pathetic dignity of the hills 
Florence, (266) a painting which, on account of its | and sky. 
expression of gloom and mystery, its colour and| Mr. Eden’s October Morning, Streatley, (124) 
truth, will enchain the eyes of nature-lovers, poets, | owes much to its crumbling mechanical mode of han- 
and artists in soul.—The other pictureis by Mr. J.C. | dling, and is an example of dexterity rather than of 
Moore, The Tiber, three miles from Rome (257). Mr. | feeling. The artist has, nevertheless, great insight 
Mooreis here at his brightest and yet his gravest; he | into Nature.—Sunset on the Tay (130), by Mr. C. 
is an artist who recognizes the solemnity of broadest | R. Aston, resembles the last in its mechanical style, 
light. The Shady Sadness of a Vale (271),—a shal-| and represents a large class of drawings here in 
low valley in veiled light of great power: a noble | showing the artist’s taste for Nature rather than 
drawing.—Mr. E. J. Poynter’s Portrait (278) of | his docility in learning her secret effects or his 
a lady in a blue dress, arranging flowers, with patience in teaching them.—Near Torquay (141), 
Salviati glass in the background, is beautifully | by Mr. A. Severn, is arich “blot” from Nature in 
executed and full of sentiment and expression: see | cliffs of a hot red colour, and is probably his most 
the drawing of the face, draperies and hands, the | artistic production.—A pine forest in snow, styled 
“look” of the face and the characteristic hands. | A Winter Scene (146), by Mr. W. Trautschold, owes 
—Mr. J. W. Oakes’s Llyn-y-Coed (582) is a fine | something to dexterity rather than to study, but is 
rendering of grandeur in light and shade on noble | the best of its class in that respect here—a thick 
masses of mountain, woods and valleys. A distant | wood of snow-laden pines, some bare-branched, 
range of mountains tends to a far-spreading valley | others foliaged.—An Havesdropper (154), by Mr. 
and leads to the horizon ; nearer, rough forest | A. C. H. Luxmoore, shows the most that we know 
country, and, nearest, a deep pool among trees. _| to have been made of a piece of arras and a pair of 
Mr. F. J. Skill sends a capital picture of cha- | red breeches, with an old chair and a wide expanse of 
racter in Yarmouth Beachmen playing ‘ All Fours” | flooring. A man appears to have been listening at 
(4).—Arcades Ambo (40), by Mr. H. E. Wool- | a half-opened door in a tapestry-covered wall. It is 
dridge, naked boys seated on the marble steps of painted with extreme cleverness, but represents 
a canal, is exquisitely soft and has much sense | nothing better than old furniture and clothes.— 
of beauty.—Mr. Paton’s Dunnottar Castle (12) | Miss Florence Peel paints many capital studies of 
shows with power of colour the broken earth-cliffs | fruit, flowers and the like. Of these Autumn Berries 
of a little bay, the ruined fortress on the summit | (157) is remarkable for solidity and sense of colour. 
of the cliffs; it is somewhat mechanical, but | See also Spring Colour (632).—Mr. R. Tucker's 
very effective in execution.—Mr. H., Moore’s Old | pictures of seaside life are utterly distinct from the 
Stables, Kenilworth, (20) is full of warm light: a | like by Mr. Hook, although he depicts like themes. 
capital drawing.—Several other drawings by Mr. | He improves in solidity of painting. His Waiting 
A. Moore call for and deserve careful study. | for a Bite (166), boys on the shore, is very bright. 
A series of Drapery Studies (675, 676, 677, | A Good Catch (185), landing fish from a boat, is much 





681, and 683) are very valuable in testifying to 
his tact and skill in drawing.— Miss Spartali’s 
Apse Farm, Isle of Wight, (39) is rich, soft and 
jewel-like in colour, but curiously incorrect in 
the reflexions on the water in front. The like 
defect of carefulness, or it may be of the results 
of severe training, appears with like beauty of 
colouring in the “three-quarter” portrait, Christina, 
a Study, (219) where the arms and bust of a lady 
are strangely out of drawing; the face is less 
incorrect, but very weak in modelling. The feeling 
for pathetic expression is admirable.—Haymaking 
(42), the process of using a horse-machine on the 
swathes of a meadow, by Mr. W. Field, is pleasantly 
painted ; the horse is capital in all respects.— 
Calatafimi (48), by Mr. T. White, a rocky land- 
scape, with sparse herbage, giant pines and cypresses, 


| to be commended for careful painting. The figures 
are rather heavily handled.—Mr. A. Goodwin’s 
The Valley of the Arun (164) is a broad effect,— 
| effective, but a little flat and thin.—A picture 
| of similar class in Art tothe last is Mr. W. Stocks’s 
| moonlight in clouds, with distant fire, over a cham- 
paign country, having a quotation from Macau- 
lay’s ‘ Lays’ (174). It isintensely effective, and that 
is all.—Of Mr. A. Ditchfield’s drawings here, it is 
| not too much to say that their poetic suggestiveness 
is complete. On the Seine, near Paris, (251) forcibly 
renders a beautiful effect of calm on water and 
trees. It is too much like No. 250, Nymphs Bathing 
on the Shore of a Lake, by the same.—Mr. R. S. 
Bond’s A Winter's Torrent (310)—rocks, and water 
| pouring fiercely over them—is very grand, large, 





Head from the Fallen Sands (340), by Mr. G. 
Bowles, is a fine representation of noble chalk 
cliffs in sunlight, and every way commendable, 
Among other drawings that deserve admiration 
are Mr. Ditchfield’s Sunrise, a Composition, (446) 
—WNergudda, near Thebes, (459) by Mr. H. Pilleau, 
—Chrysanthemums (468), by Miss H. C. Coleman: 
a delicate drawing, without the essence of Art to 
make it what W. Hunt always gave,—San Cle. 
mente, Venice, (479): a somewhat mannered draw. 
ing by Mr. J. H. D’Egville,— Violets (517), a girl 
with a basket of flowers: a charming little work, 
by Mr. G. H. Thomas,—Dumbarton (529), by 
Mr. G. L. Hall,—A Scramble (568), by Mr. J. W, 
Bottomley,—Le Mont Aigu (623), by Mr. F. Dillon, 
—May (633), by Miss H. Thornycroft: a well. 
drawn and modelled head of a girl,—and lastly, but 
by no means least rich in knowledge and merit, 
Mr.C. P. Knight's fine drawings, Scarborough (81), 
and Jn Falmouth Harbour (495). 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


Ata General Meeting of the Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours, held on Monday last, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected Associates of the body: 
Messrs. Andrew H. Gow, Valentine W. Bromley, 
figure painters, and Harry Johnson, an oil painter, 
or rather better known in that mode of art than 
by the practice of water-colour painting. The 
Winter Exhibition of the Institute will close on 
the 7th or 14th of next month; the day is not yet 
fixed. The works for the forthcoming Spring Ex- 
hibition will be taken in on the 15th of April, the 
private view will be on the 25th, and the opening 
of the Institute’s gallery to the public on the 27th 
of that month. 


At a special meeting on Friday of last week, the 
Royal Academicians and Associates elected Messrs, 
G. D. Leslie and W. Q. Orchardson, painters, to 
fill vacancies in the list of Associates to their body; 
and Mr. T. Landseer, engraver, as an Associate 
Engraver. The name of Mr. Holman Hunt was 
withdrawn from competition at his own request. 


The Burlington Fine Arts Club, which, to those 
who were fortunate enough to obtain tickets from 
members, gave so grand a treat last year by col- 
lecting the etchings of Rembrandt and his imitators, 
proposes, among other matters suggested as adapted 
to its action, to form collections of the works of 
Marc Antonio, of bronzes, of majolica wares, and 
“ other objects of the period of the revival of Art,” 
—as the Club circular has it, with probably but 
inexact reference to the sixteenth century. Also, 
of drawings by the old masters, illuminations, 
MSS. and decorative books, porcelain, goldsmiths’ 
work and objects of virta in general of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


In the course of an address to the Birmingham 
Architectural Society, Mr. A. E. Everett read a 
paper of which the following expresses the gist, 
with which we heartily agree :—‘‘ I dread the word 
‘restoration’ as applied to an old church or hall. 
‘Preservation ’ I can understand, where the archi- 
tect with an artist’s eye and loving care will save 
each mouldering stone where practicable, and insert 
as little as possible of modern work ; but ‘ restora- 
tion,’ in many cases where I have seen it, means & 
wholesale scraping, cleaning, varnishing and general 
doing up, making the place look ap pe 
clean, but obliterating many beauties and muc 
charm of colour, which to me would be a chief 
attraction. The fact is, I look upon an old church 
as a silent history, in which have been expressed in 
wood and stone men’s thoughts and actions through 
successive generations, and I do say that the whole- 
sale clearing away of all relics of the Elizabethan 
and Stuart periods from our churches, in order, a8 
it is said, to restore them to their pristine character, 
is most reprehensible; for we thus lose many things 
which, although perhaps not exactly in accordance 
with the architecture of the edifice, yet are 80 
expressive of the periods, and so good in themselves, 
both in workmanship and design, that it seems like 
tearing a page from history to have them removed. 
In building our new churches, of course it is 
desirable that the whole should be in unison ; but 





and broad in style, if a little academical.—Beachy 


an old church is a chapter in our Art history, and 
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as such should be religiously preserved. I have 
been led into these remarks from having noticed 
with regret the loss or removal in late years of 
much that was good in many places.” The lecturer 
then stated that some good stalls had been removed 
from their original position in the Collegiate Church 
at Knowle to the east end of the south aisle, and 
replaced by new stalls of inferior design and execu- 
tion. At Coleshill a wrought-iron chancel screen, 
¢. 1700, of good workmanship, had given place to 
a “flimsy metal rail.” The Norman nave arches 
of Alvechurch Church have been “entirely swept 
away.” At King’s Norton some care had been 
wisely spent in preserving the Jacobin carving of 
the old seats. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
sulla 

TUESDAY NEXT.—THE ANCIENT MARINER, by JOHN 
FRANCIS BARNETT, will be performed for the first time in 
London, at his CONCERT, ST. JAMES'S HALL, TUESDAY 
EVENING, February the lith. Band and Chorus of 350 perform- 
ers conducted by the Composer. Vocalists: the Sisters Doria 
{their first appearance in England), Mr. George Perrin, and 
Mr. Renwick. Part 1st: Overture, ‘Idomeneo,’ Mozart, and 
Cantata, ‘The Ancient Mariner.’ Part 2nd: Concerto, G Minor, 
Mendelssohn ; Pianoforte, Mr. J. F. Barnett; a Selection of Vocal 
Music and Overture, Weber.—Tickets, 10s. 6d., 78. 6d., and 58., at 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, the principal Musicsellers’, 
and Mr. J. F. Barnett, 21, Brecknock Crescent, N.W. 


Mr. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
THURSDAY EVENING, February 13, Madrigals and Part-Songs 
by Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir. Soloists: Miss Katherine Poynts, 
Mr. George Perren, and the Misses Caroline and Fanny Kingdom. 
—Tickets, 68., 38., 28., 18., at all Musicsellers’, 


The Famous Musicians from the Sixteenth Century 
up to our Own Times. By Félix Clément. With 
Fourty-Four Line Engravings by MM. Masson, 
Deblois, and Massard—[ Les Musiciens Célébres 
depuis le Siwiéme Siécle jusqu’a nos Jours]. 
(Hachette & Co.) 

No doubt the French beat us in the matter of 

musical literature ; and the volume before us affords 

anew and very handsome proof of the fact. But 
the caution of Dr. Johnson in regard to guide- 
books applies in yet fuller force to biographical 
dictionaries, whether they be encyclopedic or 
select. They can only approximate to correctness or 
completeness. They can hardly fail to be tinctured 
by prejudice. Here, of course, the French leaning 
of the writer is distinctly to be traced. No mention 
is made of Corelli, a musician far more famous than 

Campra,—none of Prof. Moscheles, a man who made 

an enduring mark in the history of the Pianoforte, 

—none of Marschner ; while such opera-composers 

as MM. Monpou, Massé, Bazin, Gevaert and 

Limmander, have each man his notice!—none of 

Hassé, yet one of M. Fétis; none (of course) of 

Purcell, yet one of M. Lemmens, and another 

of M. Offenbach. Few things are more curious 

than the unmeasured admiration which all the 

French journalists award_‘to Meyerbeer, as com- 

pared with the grudging manner in which they 

speak of Mendelssohn. The former, it is true, 
illustrated Paris ; the latter went on his way with- 
out courtiership, or intrigue, or recourse to false 
effect. The former, it is true, wrote the fourth act 
of ‘Les Huguenots’; the latter the ‘Midsummer 

Night’s Dream’ music, and the Italian Symphony, 

and the Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, and 

‘Elijah,’ and not a few noteworthy works be- 

sides. Who can doubt as to which of the two 

was the greater musician? And on what authority 
does M. Clément assert that Mendelssohn’s sym- 
pathy was limited to German music only? Never 
was there a more complete mis-statement. He had 
curiosity and admiration for the art of every 
country. Lastly, as we are making corrections in 

a subject which has been treated with inexcusable 

carelessness, if not wilful perversity, we must 

remind every one that Mendelssohn’s operetta, 
known here as ‘Son and Stranger,’ was merely 

a trifle thrown off for home use in his boyhood, 

and not, as we are informed here, the master’s 

last work. Let it be noted that M. Viardot has 
never written a line in the Atheneum, as is stated 
in respect to M. Gounod. There are many 
omissions, which could be corrected (such, for 
instance, as that of M. Berlioz’s ‘Beatrice,’ 
from the list of his operas); but there is no need 
to swell the list of errata, and the less so as we 
can say that, generally speaking, there has been 
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apparent a desire to consult stores of biographical 
material largely. The portrait illustrations are 
spirited, though some of them are harsh, and verge 
on caricature; and the volume, to conclude, is one 
which no one need be ashamed to place in his library. 





Drury Lane.—On Saturday, the sterling old 
comedy by Isaac Bickerstaff, of ‘The Hypocrite,’ 
founded on Molitre’s ‘Tartuffe,’ and in some 
respects a great improvement upon it, was revived ; 
Mr. Phelps supporting the réle of Dr. Cantwell. 
It is now many years since this actor performed 
the part at Sadler’s Wells, and proved to the 
satisfaction of English audiences how well qualified 
he was to give full effect to such characters as 
Mr. Dowton and Mr. Munden formerly rested 
their reputation upon. Parts of this kind have 
fairly divided the estimation of Mr. Phelps’s 
admirers with those of tragedy, in which he had 
previously made a stand; and there are now many 
who regard him as more especially fitted for these 
severer comedy-parts than for the heroes of tra- 
gedy. His Cantwell is doubtless full of meaning 
and point, and brings out the traditional business 
in a manner eminently satisfactory. The Maw- 
worm of Mr. John Rouse is a highly characteristic 
aud amusing impersonation; and the Charlotte of 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin maintains its repute for the 
grace and ease of her impersonation. 

Lycreum.—A new comedietta by Mr. T. J. 
Williams, under the title of ‘Who’s to Win Him,’ 
has met with considerable success on these boards, 
though introduced to them without special an- 
nouncement. It mainly depends on the attrac- 
tions of four ladies, who are rivals for the hand of 
one Cyril Dashwood (Mr. John Nelson), a gentle- 
man who visits a country village in search of a 
wife. The ladies are simply named Sylvia (Miss 
Goodall), Minetta (Miss Armstrong), Musidora 
(Miss Louise Laidlaw) and Arabella (Miss Nelly 
Burton). All exert themselves, and each throws 
into her part a characteristic feature, so that con- 
siderable amusement is elicited by the force of 
contrast, aided by those subtle traits of acting by 
which well-practised actresses, conscious of their 
attraction, can heighten the effect of dialogue 
which, as in this instance, is smartly written. 
Every word tells, and the piece may deservedly 
take rank with the more successful little dramas 
written by the same author. 

New Royatty.— A three-act drama, by Mr. 
Halliday, was produced on Saturday. It is entitled 
‘ Daddy Gray,’ and has been probably written in 
reference to the Scottish ballad which bears the 
same name. Mr. Halliday has contrived an in- 
genious story, and invented some strong situ- 
ations to set the simple subject in a striking light. 
His Daddy Gray (Mr. F. Dewar) is an old friend 
of a working man’s family, the delight of the chil- 
dren, and altogether a most honourable elderly 
individual, but who has a secret passion for the 
daughter, Jessy Bell (Miss Carlotta Addison). 
Jessy has a lover, a young miller, Henry Garden 
(Mr. Philip Day), who falls into trouble. At the 
opening of the drama, his mill has been burnt 
down, and he is in expectation of receiving the 
insurance-money; but suspicions arise, and the 
office not only refuse to pay the sum, but accuse 
him of having set fire to the mill. He is innocent; 
nevertheless, he is imprisoned, and tried and found 
guilty. The second act concludes with a scene 
outside the court, where the parties interested are 
“‘waiting for the verdict,” a situation similar to 
that in the old Eaet-End piece of that name, and 
which proved eminently effective. Old Daddy 
seeks to take advantage of these unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, and, indeed, so far succeeds as to 
induce Jessy to consent to a marriage. They are 
about to proceed to church, when suddenly Henry 
Garden is set free, his innocence having been proved 
by the confession of the guilty party. Old Daddy 
then feels ashamed of himself, but makes ey 
atonement by joining the hands of the lovers wit 
the utmost frankness and generosity. Mr. Dewar, 
in portraying the conflicting feelings with which 
Old Daddy is agitated, commanded sympathy, 





and secured the success of the new drama, 
which is well placed on the stage, well acted, 
and illustrated with some excellent scenery by 
Mr. Cuthbert. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


At Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert the second 
Jinale to Schumann’s ‘ Paradise und Peri’ (the best 
number in that adust work) was in the programme. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Funeral March,’ in memory of the 
composer, Norbert Burgmiiller, will in no respect 
add to his fame. His ‘ Reformation Symphony’ is 
to be repeated to-day. Another novelty was a most 
lugubrious setting of the Laureate’s lovely ‘ Bugle 
Song,’ by the Edinburgh Professor of Music. The 
‘Consecration of Sound’ Symphony, by Spohr, went 
to perfection.— At Monday’s Popular Concert was 
given Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintett, rather in 
propitiation of Madame Schumann (we suspect) 
than because the composition has really taken root 
here. Dislike for this music must be separated 
from the thorough sympathy every generous person 
feels for the devotion of a widow to the memory 
of the husband in whom she believed. Schubert’s 
Ottett was repeated, a real diamond as compared 
with a flawed and dull stone of inferior water.— 
At Mr. Halle’s Thursday Concert, in Manchester, 
Mr. Benedict's ‘St. Cecilia’ was performed, and 
with it Beethoven’s beautiful Mass in c major, a 
work which has unaccountably failed to receive the 
attention which is its due.—Yesterday week M. 
Sainton conducted ‘ Israel,’ in place of Mr. Costa, 
whose recovery every one will be glad to hear is 
proceeding satisfactorily.— Madame Sainton-Dolby’s 
last Ballad Concert was held on Wednesday, and 
on Thursday Mr. Henry Leslie’s first Orchestral 
Concert. At this, the principal feature was Mendels- 
sohn’s music to ‘(Edipus’; on the whole, the weakest 
(as we have elsewhere said) of the four works by 
which he musically illustrated antique and modern 
drama ; yet, withal, including one of the finest of 
his choruses, “‘ Thou comest here.” He considered 
this as one of the number in which he had most 
nearly satisfied himself, and gave proof of such 
opinion by inscribing it to our great Greek his- 
torian Mr. Grote, for whom he entertained an 
earnest regard and intelligent admiration. 

Our amateurs are breaking out in all manner 
of fresh places. The report of the Birmingham 
Amateur Harmonic Association is in every respect 
satisfactory.—At a late concert of the Shrewsbury 
Sacred Harmonic Society, we are told by a writer 
in the Orchestra, that the singing of Mrs. Atcher- 
ley and Lady Harnage was a rich “ treat.” We 
are told, too, that “the now celebrated tenor,’’ Mr. 
Brennan (qucre, a local celebrity?), ‘‘ electrified 
the audience.”—There has been very lately an 
amateur musical and dramatic performance (to 
rely on the same authority) at Belfast, which went 
off brilliantly, without fear of Fenianism. ‘‘ The 
only professional who took part in the proceedings” 
was Herr Leo Kerbusch, the violinist. 

The February number of Hanover Square opens 
with ‘At the Lake,’ a réverie by the editor, Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper,—elegant, but, according to our 
fancy, too carefully elaborated. This is said with 
reference to former remarks on the humour of the 
present hour. The number closes with a pleasing 
song by Herr Wilhelm Ganz, to a graceful lyric, 
by Miss Louisa B. Courtenay. Being, as we are 
told, a thorough musician, she knows the right 
strain of words for music. 

Another ‘ Ruth,’ by Mr. Tolhurst, which first 
saw the light at Prahran, near Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, in 1864, was produced at the Music Hall, 
Store Street, in the course of last week. We recol- 
lect some of the writer’s part-songs as somewhat 
eccentric; and though not as yet in case to speak 
of this more ambitious production from his pen, we 
may for the moment mention that some similar 
humour is traceable in the analysis of ‘The Ora- 
torio to Ruth,’ so runs the title which has reached 
us. The composition includes no fewer than fifty- 
three numbers. 

We read that “the Committee of the Society of 
Arts on Musical Education has been appointed, 
consisting of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., 
Chairman, Lord H. Gordon Lennox, M.P., Lord 
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Gerald Fitzgerald, Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., Sir J. 
Harington, Bart., Sir F. Sandford, R. K. Bowley, 
E. A. Bowring, C.B., Harry Chester, H. Cole, 
C.B., Capt. Donnelly, R.E., H. Fisher, W. 
Hawes, Chairman of the Council, R. F. Puttick, 
S. Redgrave, and Col. Scott, R.E., with power to 
arrange for a deputation to confer with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government.” It will strike others besides 
ourselves that there is too much of the dilettante 
and too little of the professional element in the 


Committee above announced; and this all the more | 


forcibly, when we come to recollect how, from its 
earliest time, the late Royal Academy (if defunct it 


be) was swamped by the well-meant but feebly- | 


vain patronage of such amateurs as Sir George 
Warrender and Lord Burghersh. There is scant 
possibility, under such conditions, of avoiding 
fancies and favouritisms in place of a vigorous and 
consistent system of discipline and management. 

Operettas are on the increase—it may be pre- 
sumed for the benefit of small singers. One is 
by Mr. W. C. Levey, ‘ Wanted, a Parlour Maid,’ 
written for ladies. Miss Gabriel has completed 
yet another one, entitled ‘A Rainy Day.’— 
There is a chance, we perceive, of ‘ Opera 
Buffa” being established at the Strand Theatre. 
Out of all these efforts may grow a school of singers, 
the best of whom may some day or other be picked 
out and grouped so as to form the company of an 
opéra comique (to adopt the French title). We 
have composers quite equal to providing the music. 
The librettists are rather further to seek—owing to 
the manner in which our younger writers have vul- 
garized themselves by stooping to the trash of bur- 
lesque. But that the establishment of such an in- 
stitution is perfectly feasible (under due prepara- 
tion) is no new thought of ours. Grand Opera (again 
to employ the French classification) is obviously 
less easy to support anywhere, since, besides great 
singers, it claims as great actors. 

The superintendence of the music for the Leeds 
Art-Exhibition has been entrusted to Mr. Halle, 
whose excellent services at Manchester on a like 
occasion are not to be forgotten. 

The anti-Ritualists are likely to have new work 
cut out for them, should the tale prove true that, 
at a certain new church in Brompton, there are to 
be orchestral players added to the organ and the 
singers; Mr. A. S. Sullivan to be the conductor. 
“What for no?” as Mey Dods used to ask. The 
Psalms expressly command that the Most High 
should be praised by every producible musical in- 
strument in aid of the voice. So many are there, 
however, at present who hold that stately cere- 
monial is “idolatry,” and who do not hold such 
doctrine without a show of reason, naturally stirred 
by mistrust of Papistry, that a storm may be 
looked for on the occasion. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, a few days since, 
disposed of the entire musical stock of Mr. Prowse, 
long a publisher and an instrument-seller in Hanway 
Yard. 

Nicolii’s ‘Il Templario,’ of which opera we in 
England know only one duett, has been brought 
forward at the Italian Opera in Paris. 

Signor Cagnoni, the composer of ‘ Don Bucefalo,’ 
a comic opera which circulates in Italy, has won 
@ new success, whatever that may be worth, by 
another opera buffa, ‘ La Tombola,’ lately produced 
at Rome —A new opera, ‘Il Cantore di Venezia,’ 
by Signor Marchi, is to be given at Brescia. 

The Signale announces that Herr Tausig, who 
ranks high among the wonder-players of Germany, 
has been giving Chopin recitals at Berlin.—A new 
Symphony by Herr Emil Naumann, a composer 
who, having begun well, has somehow unaccount- 
ably lapsed into inactivity, has been produced at 
Dresden.—Herr Kullak, the son, has set the gloomy 
story of ‘Ines de Castro’ to music.—Herr Salo- 
mon’s opera, ‘The Rose of Carpathia,’ has been 
produced at Moscow.—The Abbé Liszt’s ‘Saint 
Elisabeth’ has been performed by the Riedel Society 
at Leipzig —Herr Reinecke’s ‘Kiénig Manfred’ 
(of which, it may be recollected, a competent Cor- 
respondent spoke highly) is published. 

M. Pasdeloup has been performing a suite of 
instrumental movements by Herr Joachim Raff at 
one of his Popular Concerts 

‘Le Béarnais,’ an opera, by M. Radoux, the 


other day made, says the Gazette Musicale, a most 
successful appearance at Brussels. 

M. Oscar Commettant’s Report on the Musical 
Section of the Paris Exhibition will shortly be 
published. 

Yesterday week was the eighty-seventh birthday 
of M. Auber, who was greeted, by official courtesy, 
with a musical serenade on the occasion. 

We are told that one of Mr. Hullah’s daughters 
intends to attempt the stage. 

A new comedy on an equivocal story, by M. 
Emile Augier, ‘Paul Forestier,’ is said to have 
| completely succeeded at Paris. 

In our last week’s reference to the German 
journal Signale, a mistake was made. “ Munich” 
should have been Leipzig. 





MISCELLANEA 


— > 


Salmon Culture.—A paragraph in your recent 
notice of Dr. John Davy, respecting the share 
| which that gentleman had in the success of the 
| salmon-acclimatization experiment in Australia, is 
singularly inaccurate, and conveys a serious re- 
| proach against the Australian colonists. You say 
\that ‘the Australian agents had so little faith 
in his (Dr. Davy’s) experiment that when they 
acceded to the recommendation of taking some 
(salmon) eggs out, packed in ice, they forgot or 
did not think it worth while to look after the box 
in the ice-house on their arrival ; but when the 
|} ice-house was cleared out to be refilled on the 
vessel's return to England, the box was discovered, 
aud the greater part of the eggs were found to be 
alive. These were the first eggs of fish that had 
ever survived the voyage and been hatched in 
Australia: now the plan is in general use.” As 
one of the members of the Salmon Committee of 
the Victorian Acclimatization Society, and as one 
of the two “ Australian agents” who went on 
board the Norfolk in May, 1864, immediately 
upon her arrival in Hobson’s Bay with the first 
living consignment of salmon ova, and before 
whom not “the box,” but some of the 240 or 
250 boxes were opened, I am in a position whereby 
to deny that any neglect or error of the kind men- 
tioned occurred, or could occur. What was Dr. 
Davy’s precise share in the discovery which led to 
the success of our great salmon experiment, I am 
at this moment unable to say. The principle upon 
which, after two failures, the salmon ova were 
successfully taken to Australia was simply the 
suspension, or rather retardation, of the hatching 
process during the outward voyage. With this 
view, the ova had to be kept at a uniform tempera- 
ture of a few degrees above the freezing-point, 
yet a little lower than the average during the 
natural spawning-time, The credit of having dis- 
covered a mode of packing and transporting the 
ova to Australia, so as to comply with the above 
condition, belongs chiefly to Mr. James Youl, a 
Tasmanian colonist, resident in London. Con- 
sidering the great interest taken by the Australian 
colonists in the matter, and remembering that 
Victoria and Tasmania had contributed a sum of 
between five and six thousand pounds towards 
the salmon experiment, it is preposterous to sup- 
pose that the ‘‘ Australian agents” could have 
| been guilty of such a stupid piece of carelessness 
as to “forget” to look for the salmon ova in the 
ship which took them out, which had been 
expressly engaged for this service. So far from 
this being true, every possible care was taken to 
provide for the safe landing of the ova in Mel- 
bourne, and their re-shipment to Hobart Town. 
The matter was one of national importance to the 
two colonies, and was not at all likely to be neg- 
lected. The arrangements which were made at 
the time have been crowned with perfect success. 
The ova have been hatched in the River Plenty 
(an affluent of the Derwent), in Tasmania, and 
salmon by thousands, the produce of this experi- 
ment, are at present domiciled in Australian 
waters. H. E. Warts. 
Six-foot.—In reference to six-foot, &ec., it may 
be noted the general law of the Turanian lan- 
guages is, that a number is followed by the 
, Singular, and not by the plural, The probability is, 
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that the general philological law is to be so stated, 
and that the system of the Indo-European 
grammars, however ancient, is the exception, 
Examples of conformity to Turanian laws in this 
sense are to be traced in our own as well ag in 
other Indo-European languages ; and a general 
comparative grammar, when we get to that stage 
will not be limited to the comparative grammar of 
the Indo-European family, or rather of certain 
members of that family. Hybe Criarkg, 
Effect of Music on Animals.—Mr. Eden Wear. 
wick, in his letter on the above subject, refers to 
the usual effect of music upon dogs. I should like 
to know whether the impression that dogs dislike 
music is sufficiently well grounded. I have a little 
dog, having the warlike name of Mars, who, 
whenever I set a large musical-box going, comes 
from any part of the house where he may be, 
jumps as close as he can to the box, and wags his 
tail during the whole time of the performance. Is he 
a dog of unusually good taste, or are the exceptions 
amongst dogs to the dislike of music more frequent 
than is generally supposed? GEorGE BENTLEY, 
Kilkenny Cats.—With reference to Mr. Prim’s 
letter on the subject of the “Kilkenny Cats,” 
which appeared in your issue of January the 11th, 
I beg to tender my corroboration of his statement 
that the story of the great fight of all the cats in 
Ireland is not told of Kilkenny. Such a legend I 
have, however, heard told in other parts of Ireland, 
e.g., When a few years ago passing through a 
portion of the King’s County, not far from Clon. 
macnoise, my driver pointed out a field where he 
affirmed that all the cats in Ireland had met and 
fought, leaving the ground strewed with the slain. 
JAMES GROVES, 
Duds.—This is a provincial word, which many 
people tell us is not old English, but mere slang, 
imported from Ireland or America. It means 
odds and ends of things, such as the contents of a 
tramp’s bundle, the nails, screws and bits of iron 
in the drawer of a carpenter’s bench, or the rub- 
bish that children collect to play with ; also clothes 
generally, if they be but dirty, ragged or torn. It 
is not a new word, but the old preterite of the 
verb to do, employed as a substantive. I have 
very often heard it used in Lincolnshire by work- 
ing folk, who were, happily for them, quite igno- 
rant of newly-coined or imported words; e.9., 
‘No’ bairns, if you'r godin’ out to pla’, get yer 
duds on.” This morning [ have met with it ina 
Lincolnshire churchwarden’s account of the year 
1501, which I am transcribing for the press:— 
“‘Ressauyd of Thomas Tayleyor for brokyn tymbir 
of the said floure clooke dudes, iiijd.” . . . “ Res- 
sauyd of Thomas Tayleyor for ij clooke dudes, 
xiiijd.” The tower of the church was being rebuilt 
at this time, so no doubt the “clooke” had to be 
taken in pieces. The “tymbir” was probably the 
wood used in the stage that supported the clock. 
EpWARD PEACOCK. 
Viking.—Tm connexion with the recognized deriva 
tion of the Old. Norse viking, a piratical expedition, 
from vik, a bay, creek, which we recently gave,— 
and which is the standard one, authorized by Rask, 
Mobius, &c.,—we may mention that a certain school 
of etymologists derive the word from vig, combat, 
battle ; but they do not produce parallel instances 
of the change of g to &; they do not show that the 
abstract -ing fits on properly to the abstract vig, to 
which the 7 of action can be, and is rightly, at once 
affixed in vigr—fit for war, warlike ; and they go 
away from the plain formation of viking from the 
concrete vik, and vikingr from the abstract viking, 
because they fancy the sense of “ coasting ” does not 
suit the meaning of pirate. But if they will look 
to the use of our English word, they will see a near 
approach to the metaphor, for Nares and Halliwell 
both assign the meaning of “ pursue ” to coast, and 
Nares quotes from Holinshed (iii., p. 852), ‘William 
Douglas still coasted the Englishmen, doing them 
what damage he might.” 
Dapple is the diminutive of dab: dapple grey, 
a grey horse covered with little dabs of black. 
Fr. place, a spot or dapple on a horse.—Cotgrave. 





To Connssronpznrs.—C. 1. G.—W. F. F.—H. F.8.— 
W. J. N.—J. S.—W. R.—D. Y.—received. 
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England’s Puture King and Queen. 


MORIAL of the MARRIAGE of H.R.H. 
MM Lo PRINCE of WALES and H.R.H. the PRINCESS 
DRA of DENMARK. 
By W. H. RUSSELL, LL. 
Late Special Correspondent of the Times. 
dt Splendid Series of Thirty-nine Chromo-Litho- 
——_ Wi ter colour Drawives by Robert D ai, 2 ares 
Fiews in Chromo-Lithograph of the Voyage to England, by W. 
Brierly, and Twenty- four Wood Engravings. 


Tar account of this most interesting national ern which Dr. 

Russell has written, is illustrated by the pencil of an accom- 
lished artist, and is preceded by a brief Pm = Be of the Pro- 

: ss of the Princess of Wales, and of the chief incidents con- 
omted with her journey, and such information in relation to the 
= er as may justify the book being called the History 
re. The text thus illustrated describes the principal 

ent to the Nuptials, from the departure of H.R.H. 
her reception by the British fleet off the Nore; 
zh London, and her welcome by the people; her 
» Castle, and the arrangements and details of the 
my. In addition, the magnificent Bridal Pre- 

i The Plates are in full 
Thus, as a work of the 












and in wood engraving. 


colours and ¢ 
greatest  Eeaal interest, as one possessing every element of 
elegance and refinement, it is worthy of a large demand, whilst 
for a long time to come itis felt that it must be, beyond every 


other, the m ~ coveted gift-book, and the most elegant drawing- 
room Souven! 

In additio ~ ‘to the forty-two splendid Plates, beautifully pro- 
duced in colour (which open to our view with vivid truthfulness a 
panorama at once grand and historical, full of momentous and 
touching interest, and junsurpe sed in our time), we have four 
pages comp rising the “ Marri Attestation Deed, ” giving exact 
fac-similes of the mature s of fifty-two Royal rap Distinguished 
Personages, witnesses of the marriage, and others. These four 
pages alone. greatly enhance the value of the book, and form a 
very im oe rtant record of the event, being clearly and gracefully 
done after the original. The twenty- “two Coloured Plates forming 
that portion devoted to the jewelry, &c., are particularly charm- 
ing, and bring before us, in brilliant and sparkling array, some 
fine specimens of the art, tempting and dazzling in the extreme. 









From the Times, Nov. 19, 1864. 























“This volume opens with a Dedication to the Princess of 
Wales of o os io the most r ‘ifie ent works ever produced by the 
combinatic i : and the skill of the histo- 
rian’s pen. . y is capable of produc- 
ine in its most rece y ypments, and under the most favour- 

spic national demand for a superb 
memoria ; an t, and ec: apacity of those who co- 
operated have fulfitle d this aaa by such a superlative result. 





10ut this volume there is evident an exquisite tact in 
‘om an abundant supply of materials and the unity of 
design whic " makes the incidents of a pageant a permanent and 
elaborated monument, conceived and e ed in a highly appre- 
ciative spirit, and ith an enlightened sense of the full capacities 
of memoris lart. What fine things of this class can be produced 

mur day is exemplified in a very eminent degr und the promise 
of finer things hereafter is for adowed by this eminent success. 
No pains or cost have spared to produce this splendid volume, 
and it stands alone, it were, in the opulence of its display, as in 
the oi , ts dedication. It it one of the most splendid 
raphic and lithographic arts of our epoch, 
ovince to recommend it to the attention 

, the tasteful, and the luxurious. 
From the Art-Jour nal. 
srs. Day undertake to do in the way of decora- 
getting up’ is sure to be the very best work of 
ass, Whether such be only an orn: umeptal trade circular or a 
ous volume like that whose title appéars above. ‘The artists 
red in the establishment in Gate- t are the most skilful, 
orkmen the most cunning that judgment and enterprise can 
1 the rn suit, therefore, of these combined efforts 
sfu 
excited so much n 
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tive printing and * 

















Within the last twenty years, certainly, 
mal interest as the mar- 
and Princess of W ; consequently it is not 
1e whole proceedings connected with the cele- 
ceremony made the subject of illustration, and in 
a manner w which will serve 2 valuable historic recor he 
event, 














D 
at analogous productions—the works of 
ators—that we derive so much of our 
m1 conc erning the pageants in which our forefathers took 
ec “rae mg in which they were arrayed; and centuries 
1e antiquary of the period may be examining in the 
Museum ssinthe interim M: acauli ny’s New Zealander 
sh ave arrived to survey the ruins of our mighty metropolis— 
this boo! k, to see how royal marriages were conducted in our day. 
“As may be gathered from the title, it gives a descriptive ac- 
count from the pen of Dr. Russell, the well-known Crimean cor- 
Tes} seer of the * Times,’ of the whole proceedings in question, 
z wi rt toric sketch of the Marriages of 
and also by she — hen aphic sketches of 
The ‘ollows the whole story 
3 nod her progress through 
mony in St. George's 
Pgh is painted, as such 
































jon. ‘a08 to Winds sor, and ‘Of the 
el. Asa matter of course, the n 
bject she yuld be, couleur de rose, and it loses nothing in the 
er’s well-trained and skilful hand. a the illustrations begin 
wit h full-length Domtaretie: in coloured lithography, of the royal 
je and bridegroom. and these are succeeded by coloured 
8 of the proce »ssion through London, seen at the most attrac- 
1s on London Bridge, at the Mansion House, Temple 
ar Then follow several views of the interior of 
stle, cnet those —_ took part in the wedding cere- 
s ed; and, lastly, the performance of the Marriage. 
As a kind of st ip ylems nt to the whole, numerous chromo-litho- 
graphs and several well-executed woodcuts of the principal wed- 
ding present are introduced, with descriptions of them. By no 
means the least interesting pages in this resplendent volume are 
those which show the marriage attestation deed, with fac-similes 
« all the roys x! and noble signatures attached to jit....This record 
vividly to mind much of what ‘actus ully took 
and it will be of especial interest to all who took part in the 
proceedings ; to those who only witnessed them in fragments, as 
it were, it will be a pleasant reminder, t yut its chief value, as we 
have intimated, is its historic character. 


8. & T. GILBERT having bopeuse the proprietors, are 
now in a position to offer this elegant historical work at 
the following reduced prices for immediate cash :— 

Small folio —, handsomely bound in crimson cloth, 
gilt, gilt edges, published at 5l. 5s., offered at 21. 2s 

Superbly finished large- -paper copies, the Plates mounted 
ke drawings, handsomely bound, half morocco, gilt edges, 
published : at 107. 10s., offered at 57. 5s. 

Carriage paid to any part of the United Kingdom (Ire- 
land excepted, carriage being paid to Holyhead or Liver- 
pool only). Remittance to accompany order. 





























London: S. & T. Grizert, 4, Copthall-buildings, 
Back of the Bank of England, E.C. 
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A REALLY GOOD ATLAS. 


HE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, by A. KEITH JOHNSTON. 
exhibiting the Present Condition ‘of Geographical Dissowery ane and 
45 beautiful Ma‘ aps, with Index, imperial 4 

morocco, "elt 38., pub. at 22. 1: 

If you are in want of a ra Atlas, at a moderate price, call 
and inspect the above. 

London: 8. a: ® Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank 
of England, E 





~ OUR REPRESENTATIVES. 

OD’S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 

for 1868, comprising the Members of the House of Lords 

and Commons, and an Explanation of Pariamentery Terms and 

Proceedings, with a Statement of the Numbers polled at the last 

pe ag — Limp cloth, gilt edges, 38. 9d., pub. at 

pos’ 

London: 8. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the 

Bank of England, Te 


SKETCHES BY LEECH, DO DOYLE AND TENNIEL. _ 


PUNCH, complete from its Commencement, in 
1841 rome 8 first Sketch appearing in August of that year) 
to 1865, wit of h and spirited Sketches by 
Richard Doyle, the late John Leech, "anid John Tenniel, and 
others, bound in 25 vols. 4to. uniform blue cloth, gilt, gilt edges, 
originally ee at 201. 16s. 6d., now offered a‘ 

London: 8. & T. Se 4, Copthall- buildings, back of the 
Bank of England, £ 


ILLUMINATED ALPHABETS. 


NE THOUSAND AND ONE INITIAL 
ETTERS. designed and illuminated by OWEN JONES, 











28 pages, splendidly printed in gold and a folio, cloth 
extra, gilt edges; pub. at 3i. 10s., Sfered atl 
ndon: 8. & 1a 4, Gopthall- Potties, back of the 


Bank of England, B.C paw 
TEXT-BOOK OF ILLUMINATION. 
“y ART of ILLUMINATING, as practised 


n Europe from the Earliest Times. Illustrated by Borders, 
Initial Letters, and Alphabets, selected and Chromo-litho; ographs ae 
by W. R. Tymms. With an Essay and Introduction by M. 


WYATT. Small 4to. original Edition, ee By —_ cloth 
antique, gilt edges ; pub. at 31. 10a., offered at 2 

ondon: 8. & TT. Gilbert, 4, Copthall- aie back of the 
Bank of England, E.c. 


THE POET AND THE MASTER PENCIL. 


JIVIEN and GUINEVERE, by ALFRED 
TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate, illustrated with 18 superbly- 
finished Engravings on Steel, from Drawings made expressly for 
the work by GUSTAVE poré. Folio, bound in elegant cloth, 
gilt edges, sr 1 8, le at 2l. 
London Gilbert, QF Copthall-buildings, back of the 
Bank of Ei giana, E. Cc. 


AN EXQUISITE GIFT-BOOK. 


YRA GERMANICA, the Christian Life, 
translated from the German by CATHERINE WINK- 
WORTH, splendidly illustrated with upwards of 200 Engravings, 
from original Designs by Leighton and others, small 4to. cloth, 
elegant, gilt edges, 178:; pub. at 1l. 18. ; postage, 1s. 
The Sz = +) morocco antique, bevelled sboatile, red gilt edges, 303.; 
pub. at 36s. ; postage, 2d. 
le SAME, polished morocco by Riviere, extra gilt, gilt edges, 
1. 143. ; pub. at 2l. 28,; postage, 1s. 2d. 
caters : 8. & T. — 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the 
Bank of England, E.C 


OCCASIONAL VERSE. OF THE | POETS. 


WO CENTURIES of SONG, comprising 
Melodies, Madrigals, Sonnets, &c. of the English Poets of 

the last 200 years, edited by WALTER THORNBURY, and 
choicely illustrated with Original Pictures by eminent artists, 
and Coloured Borders designed by “gd Shaw, F.S.A., small 4to. 
- a new and elegant cloth binding, 17s. ; pub. ‘at Il. 18.; ; postage, 


8. 3d. 
int S. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank 
of England, E.C. 7 


SIR SAMUEL “BAKER’S NEW ‘WORK. 


HE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYS- 
SINIA, and as SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN 
ARABS, by SIR SAMUEL BAKER, M.A., with Two Portraits, 
Coloured Maps, and “3 Illustrations, Byo. cloth gilt, 178. ; pub. at 
1s. ; postage, 
Reavis: 8. et Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank 
of England, E.C 














A CHARMING PRESENT. 
HE POEMS of JEAN INGELOW, beauti- 


fully printed on toned paper, and illustrated with nearly 
> splendid Vignettes from original a by eminent artists, 


th el a ilt edges, 178. ; pub. at ll. 1s. ; postage, 1s. 4d. 
to. cloth elegant, Fit east Ore thall-buildings, beck of the Bank 


of England, BC. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM LONGFELLOW. 


HE POETICAL WORKS of H. W. LONG- 
FELLOW. Complete, including his Translations and Notes, 
choicely illustrated with about 250 Engravings by Birket Foster, 
John Gilbert, G. H. Thomas, and others, and fine Portrait of the 
Author on Steck — 4to. cloth, very elegant, 16s. ; published at 
1l. 1s.; postage, 1 
London: S.& T ‘Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank 
of England, E.C. 





OLD AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
~ & T. GILBERT have great facility for ob- 
We 


taining OLD BOOKS out of print and scarce, and orders 
for Books of this kind meet with their particular sey omg and 
study. Information as to price and condition supplied fr 
Lon on : 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, E. C. 





“WARRANTED PERFECT. 


TIXHE whole of the BOOKS mentioned in this 

page are warranted perfect in every respect, precisely the 
same as when issued by the various Publishers, and equally good 
as i if tl the full published p price were paid. ¥. 


ss REMITTANCES. 
OTICE.—To prevent delay in the exe “ution 


of orders, they should in all cases be accompanied by pay- 
ment, which may be made either by Post-Office Order, paya le at 
the General 1 9 Office, London; or, if the amount is under 1U., in 
postage-sta' 


of England, E.C. 





THE NEW DESIGN BOOK. 


Carpets, Paper Hangings, Floor Cloths, es, 
Woolwork, Embroidery, Shawls, Ladies’ I Dresses, 
Window Curtains, Table Covers, Pottery and Porcelain, 
An Invaluable Pattern Book for Manufacturers. 

A — for the Artist and the Decorator, and a Study 
k for Art Schools and the British Workman. 

An Elegant Drawing-room Table-Book. 


EXAMPLES OF 
CHINESE ORNAMENT, 


SELECTED FROM 


OBJECTS of PORCELAIN, ENAMEL and 
WOVEN FABRICS 


In the South Kensington Museum, 
AND OTHER COLLECTIONS. 


By OWEN JONES. 


Comprising One Hundred elaborate Plates, brilliantly TMlumin- 
ated in Gold and Colours, with Descriptive Letter-press, and 
a Notice on Chinese Ornament, forming altogether an entirely 
New and Superb Text-Book of Decorative Design, from types 
hitherto little known, and a valuable aid towards the success 
and Development of Ornamental Art. Small folio, he undsomely. 
aa aciannens cloth, gilt edges, published at 4/. 4s. ; offered 
a 


Opinions of the Press. 


Art-Journal, Dec. 1867. 


oo a kind of sequel to Mr. Owen Jones’s ‘ Grammar of Orna- 

” this sumptuous volume, elucidating the decorative art of a 

highly civilized yet singular nation, should find its place espe- 

cially in the workshops and studios of all who are engaged in the 
production of the Industrial Arts.” 


Daily News, Dec. 2, 1867. 


““Mr. Jones’s work cannot fail to exercise an important in- 
fluence on decorative art, which is always apt to be too conserva- 
tive, and to fall into the habit of mere imitative journeywork.” 


Saturday Review, Dec. 7, 1867. 


“*Tts value to those engaged in decoration, and as a manual for 
Art schools, and in that technological course for the British work- 
man, which is always coming, but never comes, can only be appre- 
ciated by those who know our deficiencies.” 


Times, Dec. 12, 1867. 


** Messrs. S. & T. Gilbert publish a curious and valuable work— 
‘Examples of Chinese Ornament,’ selected by Mr. Owen Jones. 
It is illustrated with 100 coloured plates, and endless suggestions 
for wall paper, pottery, &c. might be derived from them. The de- 
sigus are generally very rich and the colouring superb.” 


Chromolithograph, Nov. 23, 1867. 


“Tt is fortunate for all lovers of Art that such a splendid work 
as‘ Chinese Ornament’ should have been secured by the enter- 
prise of Messrs. Gilbert, who have not hesitated to incur the re- 
sponsibility of offering it to the public at an exceedingly mode- 


rate price. 
Builder, Nov. 9. 


“The best works from China that have reached England have 
been a up by the South Kensington Museum authorities, 
Mr. Alfred Morrison, Mr. Louis Huth, and others; and Mr. 
Owen rent indefatigable with pencil and brush, has transferred 
their ornamentation to paper, and by means of chromo- lithography 
has given it to the which in the shape of a handsome volume of a 
hundred plates, ich may be regarded as a supplement to his 
remarkable work, ‘The Grammar of Ornament.’....The taste and 
skill shown by Mr. Owen Jones in the selection and representation 
are entitled to the greatest praise, and we shall hope to find our 
manufacturers largely benefiting by the lesson to be learnt from 
his elegant volume.” 


Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 12. 


“To most people this will be a surprising book. .... Here are 
a hundred chromo-lithographs of examples of ornament taken 
from vases, bottles, plates, and the like, in porcelain or enamelled 
metal, exhibiting an astonishing variety and fertility of omen 
and a beauty of colouring which, - some respects, is not to 
surpassed by any European work. of any period. The fi 
of these splendid chromo-lithographs ought to communicate some 
most useful ideas to European artists who devote themselves to 
decorative art in its numerous varieties. From many of them 
there is a vast deal to be got in the suggestion of fresh variations 
of form, and in happy adaptations of the conventional mode of 
treatment of national objects. The skill with which the various 
portions of highly elaborate and complicated designs are balanced 
against one another, and the completeness with which a surface 
is covered with a rich and harmonious whole, are often wonderful. 
But it is in the principles of colouring that this Chinese art is 
most striking. To learn how tocombine delicate greens and blues 
and pinks in masses with darker and more positive tones of green, 
blue, red, purple, white and gold in smaller quantities need be no 
longer an achievement so rare as it now is amongst ourselves. 
There is plenty to' be learnt as to what should be avoided. But 
there is a great deal more to be learnt as to what should be 
imitated. The execution of these chromo-lithographs is all that 
can be desired; in looking at them it is sometimes difficult to 
imagine that the substance before us is only paper and not the 
real porcelain itself.” 


Atheneum, Nov. 16. 


“No portion of the work before us is more important than the 
aptitude of the specimens selec resent Chinese design, 
not needfully at its best, so much as its most characteristic an 
serviceable phases. Success in this respect, the value of the designs 
in question being unchallengable, promised the utmost for the 
value of thebook. Our verdict has already been given with regard 
to the first published part of the volume, which is now completed ; 
that was, of course, independent of the text to which we have just 
referred, and which had not then reached us. The larger scope of 
judgment on about two hundred a enables us to re’ 
our expressions of admiration for the manner in which the designs 
have been copied ; whether as regards colour or drawing, the tran- 
ser’ <5 from enamels are nearly as good as their originals. . . The 
book before us will, in containing so many fine examples of good 
Art, be extremely valuable to the artist, decorator, Oriental 
student and lover of the beautiful.” 





. 
se tog = Pom Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank | London: Published by 8. & T. GILBERT, 4, COPTHALL- 


BUILDINGS, back of the Bank of England, E.C. 
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GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
A Weekly Journal, 


(Registered for transmission abroad), 





DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF ALL BRANCHES | 
OF HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, | 
AND 


COLLATERAL SUBJECTS, 





Published every SaturpaAy, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 


Established in 1841 by the late Professor Lixpiey in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Josern Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, 
*The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL | 
GAZETTE’ has, as circumstances have demanded, been enlarged | 
in size, and its scope rendered more comprehensive, so that it still 
remains the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country | 
or abroad. 


Thanks to the Contributors and Correspondents—including 
amongst them almost all the leading Horticulturists, Agricultu- | 
rists, and Men of Science of the Kingdom—ORIGINAL ARTI- } 
CLES on all matters connected with the subjects of which the 
Journal treats are given. The Principles of Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, of Botany, and of Natural History generally, so far as 
they have a bearing on Practical Horticulture and Agriculture, | 
are explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved 
methods of Culture, New Implements, and all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Manage- 
ment of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods or Stock ; the | 
details of Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irriga- | 
tion, the Veterinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, | 
Poultry, &c.; the Construction, Maintenance, Heating and Venti- | 
lation of all Garden or Farm Buildings ; in short, of all matters 
connected with the PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRI- 


CULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL 


ECONOMY generally. 


NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c., are described in a manner to be 
serviceable alike to the Cultivator and the Man of Science. 


REPORTS of important Metropolitan and Provincial EXHI- 
BITIONS, as well as ofall SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely 
to be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist, are sup- 
plied in addition to Weekly Reports of the various Markets for 
Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c. 


The Columns devoted to HOME CORRESPONDENCE serve 
to bring to light a vast amount of varied and interesting informa- 
tion. 


Owing to the extensive circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and 
in the Colonies, the department devoted to FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE forms a valuable and interesting feature of the 
Journal. 


H. 


| the HORSE. 


PRINCIPLES OF EQUITY. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 
HE PRINCIPLES of EQUITY, intended 
e Use of Students and the Profession. By EDMUND 
oy RY TORN ER SNELL, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 


London: Stevens & Haynes, 1i, Bell-yard, Temple Bar. 





Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
R. BARTLE’S COMPLETE SYNOPSIS 


of ENGLISH HISTORY, for the Use of Students preparin, 
for Competitive Examinations, Schools, Families, Teachers, an 
General Readers. 
“ Schoolmasters will find this book a great assistance, and no 
— should be without it.”—Ozford University Herald. 
A work of superlative merit.”—Mona Heral 


_London: Longmans and Co. paren al row. 


BAILLIERE’ “¥ PUBLIC ATIONS. 





Just published, royal 8vo., 200 Original Illustrations and 
80 Plates, price 30s. sew ed, 368. strongly bound, cloth, 
METAMORPHOSES, MCEORS et IN- 
STINCTS des INSECTES. Par EMILE BLANCHARD. 


BERAUD.—Atlas of Surgical and Topogra- 
vhical Anatomy. By B. sl BERAUD. Illustrated by 109 ME 
rawn from Nature by M. BRON. Translated by R.T. HUL 
i R. oe as 4to. hal Sieneten, full Coloured Plates, 61. 7 5 
lain, 


FAU.—tThe Anatomy of the External Form 
of Man, intended for the use of Artists, Painters, and Sculptors. 
One volume of Text and Atlas, 23 Drawings from Nature, price 
ll. 48.; Coloured, 2l. 28. 


ANATOMY of the EXTERNAL FORM of 


By J. G. LUPTON, M.R.C.V.S. 14 Plates, folio, 
partly coloured with letter-press in portfolio, 37.; on India paper, 4. 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY; or, Chemistry 
in its Applications to Arts and Manufactures. By RICHARD- 
SON and WATTS. ye Edition. 

Contents of Vol. Parts 1 and 2, price 36s.—NATURE and 
PROPERTIES of FUEL. 

Contents of Vol. I., Part 3, 33s.; Vol. I., Part 4, 21s.; Ver ae eae 
5, 368.—-TREAT Ise on ACEDS: ALK ALIES, and SA 

A detailed List of Contents of the above sent free. alee a a List 
of other volumes of the Library of Lllustrated Standard Scien- 
tific Works, &c. 

London: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


THE 





‘TEXTILE MANUFACTURES 


AND THE 
Costumes of the People of India. 


Prepared under the Authority of the Secretary of State for India 
in C i 


By J. FORBES WATSON, 
Reporter on the Products of India. 


Imperial 4to. morocco back, cloth, _- numerous Coloured 
Photographs, ‘BL. 5 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Times.—‘‘ On no point, perhaps, in regard to India, has greater 
senor ance prevailed in Eng): and than in respect to the clothing of 
her vast population. Late as it is,and for the first time within 
the last Sonacen years of our Indian domination, the work just 
completed by Dr. Forbes Watson supplies this great and almost 
unaccountable want of information, and supplies it, too, ina most 
ee and intelligible manner. [t would be impossible to 
follow Dr. Watson’s work in detail; but, whether to the manu- 
facturer or to the ¢ general reader, the interest throughout will 
continue unbroken. His book is written in a clearand thoroughly 
intelligible style throughout; it is handsomely got up, and em- 
bellished by numerous coloured photographs, from which the 
various styles of costumes and portions of clothing, male and 
— ale, will be more readily understood than from mere descrip- 
ions. 








REVIEWS of BOOKS whose subjects come within the scope 
of the Journal are supplied, while under the head of GARDEN 
and FARM MEMORANDA are from time to time given 
Notices of such Gardens, Farms or Estates as are likely to furnish 
materials for the information of the reader. 


A CALENDAR of Weekly Operations as well as NOTES for | 


AMATEURS supply valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others, and in the Notices to Correspondents replies are 
furnished to any questions that may be asked, such replies being 
given by men of the highest reputation in their respective depart- 
ments. 


Woodcuts are given whenever the nature of the subject requires 
them. 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of | 
readers, and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, 
but on the Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the 
*GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GA- 
ZETTE’ affords an exceptionably good Medium for Advertisers, 
the more so as, in addition to the special features of the Journal, 
there is a GENERAL NEWSPAPER, in which a careful Sum- 
mary of the News of the week is given without leaning towards 
this or that party,so that the reader is put in possession of the 
facts, and is enabled to draw his own inferences from them. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Atheneum.—‘ We may safely say that a more important work 
on the Manufactures of India has never been given to the a 
than the ‘ Industrial Museum,’ and this ‘ Commentar by D 
| Forbes Watson. Advantages are sometimes slow to Shoat ox ev a5 
when the channel for them has been skilfully made and clearly 
marked out, but we certainly do anticipate very great results from 

this work, and that before long its author will be : acknowledged to 
deserve a ‘pli wce amongst the real benefactors of India.” 


Edinburgh Review.—‘‘ It is a matter of national importance to 
study and ascertain what the traditions of India in respect to 
dress really are. This task has been most ably performed by 

Dr. Forbes Watson in the volume before us. We call attention to 
| the work and to the subject, not as a matter of mere curiosity, but 

as an inquiry of direct interest to the manufacturing industry of 
Europe. Dr. Watson has evidently brought his personal Indian 
| experience to bear ween a mass of materials which, in less skilled 
| hands, would most likely have proved wearisome and unintelli- 
| gible. As he has arranged his details, they are as entertaining to 
| the general reader as they are full of information and instruction 
to the manufacturer. 
| 


Morning Post—'The conception of this splendid work reflects 
the highest credit upon the wisdom of the department to which 
we are indebted for its publication ; and the manner in which it 
has been executed by its author. No one can fully appreciate 
the value of this work without seeing it, because neither analysis 
nor extracts can give any idea of the immense mass of minute 
facts which it contains, and the admirable manner in which they 
are grouped and made subservient to the practical requirements 
of the manufacturer and the merchant, and the cravings of the 
student of ornamental art. The illustrations are as magnificent 
as they are appropriate. In fact, as mere productions of beauty 
and taste, they give the work the air of a book of Art luxury, 
and we have no doubt that from this feature it will find many 

| admirers and purchasers beyond the ranks of trade and commerce. 
Art-Journal—* The work, indeed, is as well fitted, as far as 
embellishment is concerned, for the drawing-room table as it is for 
the study; and its contents will be found far more interesting to 
bo general reader than its mere designation would lead to a 
ition that it might be. The motive and purpose of its 
ee ~ are highly creditable to the present Home Government 


London: 
W. H. Auten & Co. 13, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


In Use at Eton, W Cheltenh 
Christ’s Hospital, ry = Merchant Taylors’, 

London School, Greenwich BS 

Academy, &c. 


DELILE NEW GRADUATED COURSE, 





i 
ospital School, Edinburg 


The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to 
the same, 28. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 


French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 39, 


Répertoire des Prosateurs. 63. 6d. 
Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


6d. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


PLATO’ S SOPHISTES: a Dialogue on True 
d False Teaching. Translated, with Explanatory Notes 
and an Introduction on Ancient and Modern Sophistry. By 
R. W. MACKAY, M.A., Author of ‘ The Progress = the In- 
tellect,’ ‘The Tiibingen School and its Antecedents,’ &c, 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





————_. 
INDIAN CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATION. 
Third Edition, crown 8yo. cloth, price 6s. 


RINCIPLES of HINDU and MOHAM. 
3 MEDAN LAW. By Sir WILLIAM MAC NAGHTER, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the late Prof. H. H. WILSON, 


MORLEY’S INDIAN LAW. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, published at 15s. ; reduced to 10s. 

The ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE in 
BRITISH INDIA: its Past History and Present State; 
enpriing an Account of the Laws peculiar to India, By 
w. MORLEY, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Layw, 


Third Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. ; published at 42, 


BOPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
SANSKRIT, ZEND, GREEK, LATIN, LITHUANIAN, 
GOTHIC, GERMAN, and SCLAVONIC LANGUAGES. 
Translated by E. B. EASTWICK. 


Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


YHE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS and other 
DOCUMENTS relating to the HISTORY of CHRIST, 
Translated from the Originals in Greek, Latin, Syriac, &c., with 
oe a References, and Prolegomena, by B. HARRIS 


WwW illiams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 


In the press, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


HE JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: His 

Historical Character Vindicated ; or, an_ Examination of 

the Internal Evidence of the Truth of our Lord’s Divine Mission, 

with reference to Modern Objections. By the Rev. C. A. ROW 

M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, Author of The Nature and 
Extent of Divine Inspiration,’ 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinbu 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER’ S WORKS. 
Just published, price 16s. cloth, Second Edition, 
RE-ORGANIZED AND FURTHER DEVELOPED, 
IRST PRINCIPLES. Being the First 
Volume of ‘ A System of Philosophy.’ 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Cheaper Edition, price 10s. 


SOCIAL STATICS, &c By 
SPENCER. 


HERBERT 


By the same Author, 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. 34s, 


EDUCATION (What Knowledge is of most 


Worth—Intellectual Education, Moral Education, Physical 
Education ?). 8vo. 68. 


ESSAYS. First Series. Price 12s. 
SSAYS. Second Series. Price 10s. 
The CLASSIFICATION of SCIENCES; to 


which are added, Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy 

of M. Comte. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 


I. 
In crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 newly-engraved Diagrams, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY, h EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, -_ 
SUPPLEMENTA RY. PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the * org d of Maritime and Sag Discovery,” 
he Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


Il, 

Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 38. 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO-. 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 

being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the *‘ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions, 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by new Diagrams. 
Ill, j 
New Edition—Fcap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 
(yoter’ S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements,’ —_ "the Enuncia- 
pl printed separately for Use in the Class-ro 
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Price One Shilling, 


BYDENCE | potted in 1855 as to the| 
RELIGIOUS WORKING of the Common SCHOOLS in F 
the STATE TTS. With a Preface by_the 
Hon. EDWARD T wv TSLETON, late Chief Commissioner of Poor 
Laws in Ireland. Third Edit 

W. Ridgway, 169, Plemdiil W.; and all Booksellers. 


Price 2s. 6d. in cloth covers, 
* Mr’ Cooke, who, f than Wheatstone, d th 
TREATISE on PUNCTUATION, | gif tather of the far more,¢ Telegraph. will assuredly ever meain- 


and on other Mejters 2 relating to Correct Writing and | tain the premiere niche in the réle o the scientific and mechan- 
Printing. By an OLD PRINTER. ical benefactors of the human ra 

“Worthy of an attentive perusal.”—JUlustrated London News. Engi ag Ireoteti Feb. 15, 1867. (Page 92.) 
“An Old Printer’s Treatise will benefit all who read it with Bath: R. E. Peach. Lenten: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


*—Public Opinion. 

care. F. Pi PPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
“ : by J. C. CURTIS, B.A. 
Just published, 1 vol. cloth, price 22. 2s. 

endfons | Lo SCHOOL ‘and COLLEGE HISTORY 
A TREATISE on the HINDOO LAW of! ENGLAND, Fomine 1 Const 
INHERITANCE; comprising the Doctrines of the various tutional History, Literature, ‘&e. Ninth mms y price 5s. 6d. 
Schools, with ag sand th Rb bi 4 ie | my vary capital os school history.”—Reader. “ Excellent. mm Lay 
Presidencies of india | “Fu Tse, accurate. ‘and concise ; flowin; composed, 
Ap J. By STANDISH GROVE GRADY, Barrister-at-Law, thouithal, in impartial. pleasant, and rich in’ information. ”— 
Recorder of Gravesend. | oversialist. 


Sons, Lincoln’s ie archway, London; and Gantz | 

mk ae road, Madra: = “CHI RONOLOGICAL and GENEALO- 
GICAL TABLES. Fourth Edition, price 2s, “If any royal road 

can be found to puowiaden, the compiler of these tables has ne 

found it.”— Wesleyan Times. 

3. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Twenty-second Thousand, price 6d. ‘* Decidedly the beet hg 
fullest summary of English history we have ever seen.”—Mus 

*,* These historical text-books have been used pre We a po 
with great success, by many Candidates canoeing for Certificate, 
Civil-Service, and Middle-Class Examinations. 

4. OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 

Sixth Thousand, price 6d. 


5. OUTLINES of GRAMMAR. 
Thousand, price 6d. 

6. OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. Just pub- 
lished, price 6d. “* Models of fullness and cheapness.”—Freeman. 

7. The hag age py READER. Twenty-third 


Thousand, price “*A mass of brilliancy, wit, humour, and 
pas. Y which i it would be difficult to surpass.”—Patriot. “ Ad- 
mirable.”— 


Price 28. 6d. 


UTHORSHIP of the PRACTICAL ELEC- 
TRIC TELEGRAPH, in Seven Letters, edited in assertion 
his es Rights. By ‘the Rev. THOMAS FOTHERGILL 


coo 
oO hile p Datiosophers mre layin; mit the telegraph, 
hibiting it as a ‘ possibility,’ 5 Ravine. 407 ped the electric toy, 
and converted it into a of the Tubticet a most valuable agen 
No yay be has vid beheld.”—Cromwell F. Varley, Dublin Express, 
ov. 21, 


and ex- 








itman, Paternoster-row. 








| 
Just published, first English Edition, post Byo. cloth, 108. 6d. 
MANUAL of INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, | 


arranged to facilitate the Experimental Demonstration of | 
the Facts and Principles of the Science. By CHARLES W. 
ELIOT, Professor of Analytical Chemistry and Metallurgy in t in ie 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology,and FRAN K H. S' Rk, 
fessor of General and Industrial Chemistry in the a 
setts Institute of Technology. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
) CE 





This day, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, = edges, 7s. 6d. net, 
or 78. lid. post fi ree, 


V AYSIDE WARBLINGS, and other Poems, 
By T. LOUIS JAQUEROD DE ‘LIS 
“Tf an exceedingly modest preface, ricocany ty a os 
which harmonious verses, epigrammatic terseness and 
playful fancy, quiet humour, sound sentiment and deep pathos 
po in turn conspicuous, could command success, this book would 
secure for itself a wide circulation. .... We cordially recommend 
Mr. De Lisle’s poems, over which more than one agreeable hour 
may be spent.”—Louth Advertiser. 
London : Thomas Bosworth, 


Seventh 


215, 





Regent-street, W. “London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL.—37th YEAR.—The Proprietors 


have to announce as begun, a New and Interesting Serial Novel, by WiLL1am CYPLEs, 
ENTITLED 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


The Monthly Part for FEBRUARY (the first of the New Volume of ‘ Chambers’s Journal’) contains :— 
HOME OF THE LOCUST. OUR OWN REPORTER. 
MAKING THEIR GAME: a LIFE DRAMA. PERAMBULATIONS. 
BOY SAILORS AND SAILOR BOYS. SHUSHAN THE PALACE. 
MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD. AMONG THE PACIFIC ISLANDERS, 
DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS: THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
LUBRICATION AT THE HAIRDRESSER’S. FOUR POETICAL PIECES. 


And the first Six Chapters of a New and Interesting Novel, by WILLIAM CYPLES, entitled 
A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


‘CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL’ may be ordered Weekly or Monthly from any Bookseller or Newsvender in the United 
Kingdom or Colonies. It may also be had at the Railway Bookstalls.—The First Four Volumes of the New Series may 


now be had. 
W. & R. CuamsBers, London and Edinburgh. 














Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 volumes demy Svo. cloth, price 21s. 


DE BONNECHOSE’S (EMILE) 
HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


With PREFACE written expressly for this, the Authorized Translation from the Thirteenth Edition (1867). 
Crowned by the French Academy, Enlarged, Re-written, and brought down to the Revolution of 1848, 





FROM THE PREFACE. 

In soliciting the indulgence of the reader for my faults I believe that I have never given to any one the right to 
place in doubt my veracity, my sincerity as a writer. If, notwithstanding all my efforts, I have not been able, in touch- 
ing upon a contemporary period, to steer completely clear of reefs or rocks, I make bold to allege in my justification the 
grand and simple words that have run through the centuries, and which every historian worthy of the name should 
carefully preserve in the depths of his heart—‘‘I believe; that is why I have spoken. ”—EMILE DE BoNNECHOSE. 


London: Warp, Lock & TyLER, Paternoster-row. 





** LEARNED, Cuarrr, UseFut.”—A thenceum. 


Now ready, price 5/. 15s. 6d. cloth boards, each with Copious Index, the first Eleven Volumes of 
Third Series of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SECOND SERIES, 12 Volumes, cloth boards, 67. 6s. 
GENERAL INDEX to Fiasr Series, 5s.; 





Ditto, to Seconp Serrezs, 5s. 6d. 





43, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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This day, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


HE QUAKERS,” from their Origin till the 


Present Time: an International Histo: B 
CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Author of * The Church of & Scotlands bee 


gt John Menzies & Co. London: Hamilton, Adams 





This day, Second Edition, with a Postscript, price 1s. 
IR JAMES KAY - SHUTTLEWORTH’S 
MEMORANDUM on POPULAR EDUCATION. Pp. 84. 
William Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers. 





Preparing for Publication, price 5s. printed on fine-toned 
"loth, 8vo. 250 pp. with Parkes, by T. D. Scott, — 


Tas STORY of a BLIND IEVENTOR ; 
bang — Account of the Life and Labours of Dr. Jam 
F.G.S. F.C.S., Inventor of the celebrated Hom: 
Gate, tA Gunpowder Process, &c. and Founder of the South 
Devon and Cornwall Institution for the Instruction and Employ- 


ment of the Blind. 5 tg: MMER. 
London: W. Tresdic 337, Strand, W.C. 
Just published, price 5s. 


Tee LAW as to RIOT and REBELLION, 
ne. in particular, as to Martial Law for the Suppression of 


lion. 
COMMENTARIES on MARTIAL LAW, 
containing all the Authorities on the subject. With an Intro- 
duction, cretatiing Comménts on the Charge of the Lord Chief 
ustice. By W. F. FINLASON, mE -, Barrister-at-Law, Author 
of * Common Law Procedure,’ aud Editor of ‘Crown and Nisi 
Prius Reports.’ 


London: Stevens & Sons, Bell ryard, 








Ina few days 8, price 158. 


HE LATHE and its USES. 
Handsomely bound, and several Hundred Illustrations. 
A limited number of Copies will be printed. Orders should be 
sent at once. 
George Maddick, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 


Recently published, 


HE NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE. 
Pe, the Rev. H. B. TRISTRAM, M.A. F.L.S., Author of ‘ The 
Land of Israel.’ aye! 12mo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth 
boards, red ote, ¥ 
“* Remarkable for the ‘completeness of the information, which it 
has brought within a handy compass. It forms, for its bulk and 
scope, the most exhaustive and systematic manual which we 
possess on the subject of the Natural History - Lee Bible.” — 
urday 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
hwy sor , W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C. ; 
and by 





77 Great 
48, Piccadilly, W 








In the press, roy: al ato. 


TRE BI BIBLE ATLAS. By Samver Ciarkg, 
ar of peeterenene. Witha Complete Index to the 

Geography ‘of the. Bible. VE, E 
Societ; a Promoting "Great Queen- 
street, W. 


GEORGE GRO 
Fs Rey Knowledge, 77, 





This day is published, price 1s. 


LECTURE on the HISTORY, PROGRESS 
ind PRESENT STATE of ART-EDUCATION in ENG- 


By the Hon. Mr. PRIMROSE, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 


HE SHILLING PEERAGE, 


The SHILLING BARONETAGE, 
The SHILLING KNIGHTAGE, 
The SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS for 
1868, 
Are now ready at all Booksellers’. 
Also, 


The CROWN PEERAGE, 1868. A Beautiful 
Book for the Drawing-Room, containing a complete Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage. Splendidly bound, with gilt 





edges. 

London : Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
FIVE SHILLINGS EACH, 
Cloth, Illustrated. 

MY MOTHER. By Ann Tayrtor. A Series 


of Twelve Oil Pictures, , race to illustrate this popular — 
well-known Ballad. he Verses are in Engraved Borders. 
Cloth, gilt edges, medallion on side, 5s. 

TEXTS and FLOWERS, Illuminated. A Series 
of Pen and Pencil Illustrations of the Primrose, Narcissus 
Sunflower, Lily, Red Rose, Woodbine, Tulip, Foxglove, 
Jasmine, Thistle, Carnation, Marigold. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. ; 
in assorted Packets, 28. 6d. 

OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS; or, the 
History of Manor Pi and the Poste 2 got Animals there. 
w MARY HOW! Sa With 50 En; most of them 

by Harrison Veir. Sloth, medallion 
on mn ahs; 58.3 ana t, 78. Yd. 

ANIMAL SAGACITY; or, Remarkable Inci- 
dents illustrative of the Sagacity of Animals. By Mrs. 8. C. 

HALL. With — Engravings. Cloth, medallion on side, 53.; 
extra gilt, 7s. 
or, 


ous DUMB COMER RIONS + or, 
y 


SON oR With 75 , tn ae  F sundailion = Side 

58.; cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

OUR CHILDREN’S PETS; being Stories 
et sate Prose and Verse. By JOSEPHINE. With 

gs. Cloth, medallion on side, 5s.; extra gilt, 7s. 

SONGS and HYMNS for the LITTLE ONEs. 
Compiled by UNCLE JOHN. 160 Engravings. Cloth, 5s.; 
with Coloured Plates, gilt edges, 78. 6d. 

The MOTHER'S PICTURE ALPHABET. 
=P Engravings, 5s. Cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 


London: 8. W. Partridge & Co. 9, Paternoster-row. 
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THE DOCTOR IN THE KITCHEN. 
cicpinen 


Now ready, 800 pages, post Svo. price 9s. cloth, 


WHOLESOME FARE; 


OR, 
The DOCTOR and the COOK. 


A MANUAL of the LAWS of FOOD, and the PRACTICE 
of COOKERY; 
Embodying the best Receipts in British and Continental 


Cookery, with Hints and Receipts for the Sedentary, the 
Sick, and the Convalescent. 


BY 


EDMUND S. and ELLEN J. DELAMERE. 


*,* Although this Book has only been published a 
few days, the following favourable Opinions have 
already been pronounced :— 


Fun. 


“*In ‘ Wholesome Fare’ we have os first really readable and 
amusing cookery- book since Kitchener’s....The author of * Whole- 
some Fare’ is something more than a cook anda physician. He 
is a philosopher, and will astonish his readers here and there with 
things not generally known, yet as true and obvious as daylight. 
‘osum up the merits of ‘ Wholes Fare,’ it will provide 
Brea reading in the drawing-room, t ughtful suggestions for 
he oo and—most important of all—sound advice for the 









Standard. 


“** Wholesome Fare’ is an excellent book, and we are Pe suadec 
that it will become a valued companion in many house : 








Observer. 


“ Among the many works which profess to give adv 
information as to the art of cooking, the present volume dese 
and if we are not greatly mistaken will attain, a high ponition,’ 
Its great peculiarity is the thoroughly prac stical nature of the 
information afforded. -For that large class of persons ngs are 
not in a condition to employ the services of a professional cook, 
and who wish to know how to imp rove thetaselves in “this most 
indispensable of duties, this book of * Wholesome Fure’ will be a 
valuable guide and assistance.’ 








London Review. 


“ Side by side with bills of fare and dese riptions of made dishes, 
sauces, and soups, the mere mention of which is alone sufficient 
to make thé mouth of an ordinary mort: il water, are some thought- 
ful and well-written chapters, in which food in its relation to 
health is fully considered, and the chemical and other effects of 
cooking upon food care fully explained.......and a chap ter full 
of shrewd, well-considered advice, addressed to sedentary, profes- 
sional, and literary persons. Concerning the book as a w hole, we 
must say that if the cook pee us with dainty dishes, the 
doctor is quite as ready with his cautious warnings, and that both 
go together admirably.” 








The Rock. 


“A useful, clear, and simple treatise on the scientific art of 
cookery. It is amusing, and enlivened t series of interesting 
anecdotes. The introduction is pe istic i r 
the important connexion that exists bet € 
quality of our food, and the requirements and properties of our 
bodily constitution. » 





Morning Star. 


“* Wholesome Fare’ is not, after the manner of its prede- 
cessors, a mere book of receipts and directions. It treats of the 
hygienic effects of cookery, the relative value of different kinds of 
food, the comparative excellence of English and French dishes, 
and many other points affecting our tastes, he: ea, and pockets.” 


Lady’s Own Paper. 


“ Written more in the style of a treatise on food, with receipts 
interspersed (and a good bit of pleasant gossip too), than asa 
formal cookery book, with its long lists of classified dishes. 

‘We welcome the volume as a useful eas to the many valu- 
able guides to the kitchen and the larder. 


The Bookseller. 


“An encyclopedia for the kitchen and a trustworthy adviser 
for the sick chamber on every subject except drugs, which it pro- 
periy leaves the doctor to prescribe Beginning with a chapter 
on the relation of food to health, the authors proceed to describe 
the different operations necessary to the bringing of viands into 
a wholesome and palatable condition ; they have a few words to 
say on the utensils necessary to good cookery, and then give their 
readers a large number of precios receipts for all kinds of dis hes, 
from the princely haunch and the aldermanic turtle to the family 
pie, winding up with a number of useful hints on the diet proper 

‘or the sick-room, every page presenting something worth remem- 
bering on the philosop! y of cookery.” 


Country Life. 


‘*The most complete and eacnagray! 6 volume on the culinary 
art we have ever seen... .. As superior to the ordinary cookery-books 
—notwithstanding their pretentious coloured pictures and their 
eng ys and often worthless receipts—as a diamond is to 4 
gue imitation of that gem....Should finda place in every house 

which good cookery is a desideratum. ’ 


London: Locxwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall- 
court, E.C, 





NEW NOVELS. 


—_—e——— 


NEAR THE CLOISTERS: a Tale of an Old City, 2 vols., by 
Dr. Henry Stebbing, F.R.S., Author of ‘Lives of the Italian Poets, be, will 
be published immediately. 


THE KNAVE OF CLUBS, 2 vols., by Nannie Lambert, js 
nearly ready. 
Cuar.es J. Skeet, Publisher, 10, King William-street, Charing Cross. 


ONCE A WEEK.—NEW SERIES. 


EDITED BY E. 8. DALLAS. 
THE JANUARY PART, PRICE NINEPENCE, CONTAINS :— 


A New Poem by ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 
An Tilustration by J. E. MILL: AIS, R.A. 
Table Talk. 














Numerous other Articles, and 


FOUL PLAY. 
By CHARLES READE and DION BOUCICAULT. 
Illustrated by G. DU MAURIER. Chaps. IL—X1. 


PRICE NINEPENCE. 











ONCE A WEEK is published every Wednesday, price Twopence, and in Monthly 
Parts; and is sold by all Newsvenders, and at all Railway Bookstal ls throughout 
the kingdom. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 





MACMILLAN & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


nnn 


The CONNELLS of CASTLE CONNELL. By Janet Gordon. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. [This day. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN:—PYM, CROMWELL, and 


PITT. Lectures on the Political History of England, by GOLDWIN SMITH. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. his day. 


CHILDREN of the STATE. The Training of Juvenile 


Paupers. By FLORENCE HILL. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. [This day 
This day, This day, 
The “BOOK of PRAISE” HYMNAL. | THERE AM I IN THE MIDST OF 
Compiled and Arranged by SIR ROUNDELL PALMER. TH a Sermon preached before the University of a 


EM 
By H. G. LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 


The TABLES of STONE: a Course of 


Sermons. By H. M. “a M.A., Vicar of All Saints’ 
Cambridge. Fcap. 8yo. 3s. [This day. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM 


of the CHURCH of a By the Rev. G. F. MAC- 


A.—Royal 32mo. cloth limp, 6d. 8yo. 1s. 


Sp —Small 18mo. large type, cloth limp, 
C.—Same Edition, on fine paper, 18mo. "doth, 1s. 6d. 
Also, an EDITION with MUS 
Selected, Harmonized and Composed by JOuN HULLAH, 
In square 18mo. cloth, 33. 6 


OBSTACLES to MIS SSIONARY 


SUCCESS among the HEATHEN. By W.S. SMITH, M.A. 





Being the Maitland Prize Essay for 1867. Crown aThin den, LEAR, B.D. 18mo, 2s. [This day. 
NEURALGIA, and DISEASES which | The THREEFOLD CORD: Sermons 

resemble it. By F. E. ANSTIE, M.D. F.R.C.P., Senior Ferschet before the University of Cambridge. By J. E 

Assistant-Physician at Westminster Hospital. 8vo. [Shortly. RESCOTT, B.D. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. [This day. 


Macmituan & Co. London. 


EC C HE H O 


M O. 
EIGHTH EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


Mr. GLADSTONE in GOOD WORDS.—“ To me it appears that each page of the book breathes out as it proceeds 
what we may call an air, which grows musical by —- and which becoming more distinct even as it swells, takes 
em ae as in due time we find, in the articulate conclusion, ‘Surely this is the Son of God; surely this is the King of 

eaven 





Macmitnan & Co, London, 
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Norice.— Now il the FEBRUARY NUMBER of 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 








The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family Papers 


and numerous Published and Unpublislied Sources. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols. 8vo. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBITION. By 


A. SALA, Author of ‘My Diary in America,’ &c, 1 vol. 15s, [Ready this day. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life 


and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. In 3 vols. [Ready this day at every Library. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. A New Volume of 


Literary and Artistic Contributions by numerous Authors and Artists of eminence. Edited by ANDREW 
HALLIDAY. 12s. [Ready this day at all Libraries and all Booksellers’. 


*.* Also may be had, uniform with the above, ‘The Savage Club Papers for 1867. 
BOUND TO PLEASE. By Henry Spicer. 
JOHNNY ROBINSON: 


days of an “‘ Intelligent Artisan,” 


2 vols. 


[Now ready. 


the Story of the Childhood and School- 


By the Author of ‘Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.’ 2 vols. 


[Ready this day at all Libraries. 
HOG-HUNTING in the EAST; and other Sports. By 
Captain J. T. NEWALL, Author of ‘The Eastern Hunters.’ With numerous Illustrations. 1 va _. ae 
Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
The DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author of 


‘Never Forgotten,’ ‘Seventy-five Brooke-street,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


SINK or SWIM? a By the Author of ‘Recom- 


mended to Mercy,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


HIGH STAKES: the New By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 


Pender Cudlip), Author of ‘ Called to Account,’ &c. [Ready this day. 


The GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Henry Suther- 


LAND EDWARDS, Author of ‘ The Three Louisas,’ &c. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New Novel. By the Hon. 


Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of ‘Three Hundred a Year.’ 3 vols. (Just ready. 


ONLY TO BE MARRIED: a New Novel. By the Author of 


* Frederick Rivers,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY: a Novel. By K. 8. Macquoid, Author 


of ‘ Hester Kirton,’ ‘By the Sea,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. 


2 vols. (Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: the Ne By the 
Author of ‘Cometh up as a Flower.’ 3 vols. 
“We could select many powerful and eloquent passages from this book, but we will leave our readers to find them out for them 


selves. The novel is decidedly clever, and belongs to a much higher category than the mass of tame, colourless nonentities which every 
season sends forth.”—From the Times, Dec. 25, 1867. 


GIANT DESPAIR: 


‘ Hamperton the Financier,’ &c. 


New Novel. 


Novel. 


3 vols, 


By Charles H. Ross. 


w Novel. 


a Novel. 
8 vols, 


By Morley Farrow, Author of 


[Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, in 1 vol. price 68. the NOTICE.—This ay is published, is 1 vol. price 6s. the 
Che: eap Edition of heap Edition of 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES. By Mrs. J. H.| BLACK SHEEP. By Edmund Yates, 


RIDDELL, Author of ‘ George Geith,’ ‘ City and Suburb,’ &c. Author of ‘ The Forlorn Hope,’ ‘ Kissing the Rod,’ &c. 


Trevlyn Hold, 68. The Race for Wealth, 6s. Lizzie Lorton 

enis Donne, 68. Archie ors 63. The Rich itusbana, 63. 
Guy Livingstone, 53. 7 63. Elster’s Folly, 
Recommended - Mercy, 6s. Phemie Keller, és % Mildred ‘Arkell 6s. 
Sword and Gown, 4s. Sans Merci, | Too Much Alone, 
Running the G auntiet, "68. Maxwell Drewitt, 63. City a Suburb, 68. 


George Geith, 6s. 
Miss Forrester, 63. 
Maurice Dering, 68. 
Barren Honour, 68. 
Black Sheep, 68. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


XUM 





WILLIAM P. NIMMO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 
WAYSIDE THOUGHTS OF A 
PROFESSOR ; 


BEING 


A Series of Desultory Essays on Education. 


By D’Arcy WentTWortTH THOMPSON, 
Professor of Greek, Queen’s College, Galway; Author of 
‘Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster,’ ‘Sales Attici,’ &. 


Contents. 


Boyhood and School. 
Childhood and the Nursery. 
|G irlhood, Womanhood, and 

Home. 
All Work and no Play. 
Manhood and the World. 


Introductory. 

School Memories. 
College Memories. 

A Teacher’s Experiences. 
Our Home Civilization. 
What is a Schoolmaster? 
Youth and College. 





Crown Svo. cloth extra, 


A BOOK ABOUT BOYS. 


By A. R. Hope, 


Author of ‘A Book about Dominies.’ 


Contents. 


Introducing and Defining | The Philosophy of Boys. 
the Subject. The Manners of Boys. 
The Amusements of Boys. Peculiar Boys. 
The Troubles of Boys. Books for Boys. 
The Friendships of Boys. a in Books. 
The Religion and Morality | Boys at Home. 
of Boys. | Ragged Boys. 
[Shortly, 


Just published, crown Svo. cloth extra, price 5s., 
be had at all Libraries, 


A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES; 


BEING 
The Reflections and Recollections of a 
Member of the Profession. 


and may 


Morning Star. 


*** 4 Book about Dominies’ is an extremely clever and 
amusing series of sketches by one who describes himself as 
of the profession...... In a modest Preface he expresses a 
belief that such a book may be made as amusing as many 
novels in Mr. Mudie’s library. The ‘Book about Domi- 
nies’ is more amusing and interesting than nine out of ten 
of such novels,” 


Crown Svo. cloth extra, 


LAST LEAVES: 
Sketches and Criticisms. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Author of ‘Life Drama,’ ‘Dreamthorpe,’ &c. 
Edited, with a Memoir, 
By Patrick P. ALEXANDER, 


Author of ‘Mill and Carlyle,’ &c. 
[Shortly. 


Published by Witt1am P. Niumo, Edinburgh. 


Sold by SimpKin, Marswart & Co, London; and all 
Booksellers, 
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RECENT POETICAL WORKS. 


———>——_ 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


CARRELLA: Songs and Sympathies. By 
J.J. BRITTON 
“*Carrélla’ isa charming tale, admirably told.”—Observer. 
“ The poems are rich in beauty and refinement.” 
eweastle Daily Chronicle. 
“We have the objective in Me loveliest form, natural descrip- 
tion which it would be difficult to praise too highly.” 
Birmingham Gazette, 
“ There is a stirring yet easy flow pervading the eee 4 


Just published, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3. 6d. 


A RHYMER’S WALLET. By Cradock 
NEWTON, Author of ‘Arnold: a Dramatic History.’ 
7 on oe the best of the present neem is ‘A Rhymer’s Wallet.’ 
the who vk we are —— to think ‘Wonderland’ the best 
pn in the bo mtains many lines which, from their 
elegance, if we may — the phrase, any one might ascribe to 
Tennyson.”—A 
“The best collection. of poems we have yet read on our list. 
* Dead Minna’ is a lyric genuinely simple and beautiful; ‘ Edwin 
to Angelina’ is subtle, passionate and powerful.”— on Review. 
“Mr. Cradock Newton is a with less renown than he 
deserves. His poems are all thoughtful and harmonious, and 
some of them have brilliance.”— Public Opinion. 
he poems in this volume may be read with pleasure; and 
some of them tempt us to linger long, or to come back more than 
once. We admit that this is high ae to bestow on ‘a rhymer’; 
but Mr. Newton is not a rhymer of the ordinary stamp. a 
Spectator. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth extra, price 4s. 6d. 


The DOOM of the GODS of HELLAS; 

and other Poems. By ARTHUR H. W. INGRAM. 

“We venture to predict success a this, and, we trust, future 

efforts of his pen.”— Notes and Queri 

“We have pleasure in recommending Mr. Ingram’s book to 
those for whom verses writien in a devotional spirit and scholar- 
like style possess an attraction.”—Ozford 

“Mr. Ingram is well known as taking much interest in the 
great question of the day, the Education of the People. We 

assure our readers that they will find much in his present work 
that will enlist their sympathies and induce them to rank him 
among the poets of the day.”— Worcester Herald. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 


POEMS. By Claude Lake. Dedicated 
to Joseph Mazzini. 


Mase oh small volume of poems has merits far beyond the average 
of modern poetry. The poems are evidently the production of one 
who = heer ab cep and earnestly on the subjects taken for his 
themes, and w e power of expressing in the several musical 
rhythms the } onto me that breathe and the words that burn within 
him. We hope soon to have some further contributions from the 
author, who has done much to establish a claim to a high and 
honourable position among the best poets of the day.” n= Ober ver. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5. 


CONSTANCE LORN;; and other Poems. 
By ROBERT C. CALDWELL. 


“ This volume is filled with marks of pleasant poetic feeling and 
expression. The poem giving the title to the work is short, but 
well worked out. Such poems as Mr. Caldwell’s are refreshing.” 

‘ublic Opinion. 

“* Contains some excellent poetry. Some of the pleces are full of 
beauty.” —Globe. 

** Poems of superior merit.”—Observer. 

** Some parts are very Ln Su 7 here and Shere we are rewarded 
by fi ae of genuine vie 

“ Mr. Caldwell oleie us a an extem ore performer on the 
piano, who first plays a familiar air, and then feels his way into 
new mel The verse which he = published is decidedly of 
more than average merit.”—Guardia 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 78. 6d. 


SKETCHES by the WAYSIDE. By 
T. HERBERT. 


“ We give Mr. Herbert’s volume the place of honour, and it 
well deserves it; it is a book of promise....The longest, and on 
the whole want, m in the book is entitled ‘The Two Sisters. 

* Lurlie, asque,’ shows that the author has considerable 
command patra rhyme and rhythm ; and some of gee shorter pieces 
evidence not a little poetic feeling.” —Athenew 

ieBketches by the Wayside,’ published simply on its merits, 
ought, nevertheless, to challenge the examination of those who 
would desire to be thoughtful critics of contemporary literature. 
There is a tone about Fi of calmness and purity which is truly 
oe and satisfying in these feverish days.”— London Society. 

One or two short hymns in the volume are worthy of being 
printed separately.”— Spectator. 


NEW TALES for the LIBRARIES. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


READING for HONOURS: a Tale. By 


* bs Potwd little volume, containing a tale of manly, self-sacri- 
ficing affection that, without overstraining of any part of the nar- 
rative, carries its lesson straight to the heart It is some time 
since we read a story more to our mind then this. ad 

Lady’s Own Paper. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


The VERNONS of HOLLYMOUNT. By 
MAGGIE SYMINGTON. Reprinted from the Christian 
World Magazine. 

“ Maggie Symington’ 8 short story is a deeply-interesting as well 
as a deeply-religious one.”— Public Opinion. 
“ The tale is full of interest, and has a sound, beglthy Ay - 
rning Star. 
“ We have great pleasure in calling gy to this little work 
by a rising authoress. It is an excellent book f ee * e a hg 


“ A good story, very well told.”—Lady’s Own Seeak 


London: ALFRED W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate 
Without, E.C. 
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MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


ON THE VARIATION OF 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICATION; 


By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A. F.R.S., 
Author of ‘The Origin of Species,’ ‘A Naturalist’s Voyage round the World,’ ‘On the Fertilization of Orchids,’ &¢, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 


THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW: 


PRECEDED BY A 


HISTORY of the RELIGIOUS WARS in the REIGN of CHARLES IX. 


Based on a Personal Examination of Documents in the Archives of France. 
By HENRY WHITE, M.A. 


“Of the state of France from the commencement of the century to the terrible day of St. Bartholomew, Mr. White 
gives a masterly account, e massacre of Paris is of course the chief feature in the work. It is admirably described 
without any pretence of pictorial writing, yet in such a way that the whole hideous tragedy passes vividly before our 
eyes, and we behold the grim old Paris of the sixteenth century in its spasm of blood and terror. 

‘“*Mr. White has produced a work which has some of the best characteristics of history: a book full of research, 
conceived in the most conscientious and painstaking spirit.”—Daily News. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 


Now ready, with Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 12s. 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; 


Or, HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS Current in SOUTHERN INDIA. 
Collected from Oral Tradition. 
By M. FRERE and Illustrated by C. F. FRERE. 
With an IntRopuction and Notes by SIR BARTLE FRERE. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 


THE HUGUENOTS: 


Their SETTLEMENTS, CHURCHES, and INDUSTRIES in ENGLAND and 
IRELAND. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of ‘Self-Help,’ ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ &c. 


‘Mr. Smiles is again happy in the choice of his subject; Pn —ume of aa a we py eg 
r. Smiles has gained the ear of the public so eé' ys 
for, on the present occasion, he has entered upon an histo- that it becomes of some consequence what materiai he 
rical inquiry of which, perhaps, it would be difficult to | age oN we! = eo of = —- 80 “ti 
| His choice in this instance seems to us a happy one. 
decide whether its claims to novelty or interest be the | his works have been serviceable, but the moral here is 
The subject has never before been systema- | higher, the strain more stirring, than in any of his former 
tically treated.” —Notes and Queries. writings.” —Nonconformist. 


JounN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


ANALOGIES IN THE PROGRESS OF 
NATURE AND GRACE. 


FOUR SERMONS Preached before the University of Cambridge, (being the HULSEAN LECTURES for 1867). 
To which are added, TWO SERMONS Preached before the British Association in 1866 and 1867. 


By the Rev. C. PRITCHARD, M.A. F.R.S., 


President of the Royal Astronomical Society, Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ESSAYS on the PENTATEUCH. By H. Goodwin, D.D., Dean 


of Ely. Feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


A NEW PLEA for the AUTHENTICITY of the TEXT of the 


THREE HEAVENLY WITNESSES; or, Porson’s Letters to Travis Eclectically Examined, and the External 
and Internal Evidences for 1 John v. 7 Eclec' tically Re-surveyed. By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B. 
Preacher of Canterbury Cathedral, and Rector of Stisted, Essex; Author of ‘The Apostolic Authority of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews.’ 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


Cambridge: DricHToN, BELL & Co. 





London: Bett & Datpy. 
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MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS’S NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 21s. 


SOONER OR LATER. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of ‘The Silver Cord,’ ‘The Gordian Knot,’ ‘The Naggletons,’ &c. 


With 17 Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


“For Mr. Shirley Brooks, though claiming full scope in conversations and descriptions for the display of his rare 
epigrammatic skill and power of clear bright narration, indulges himself and his readers with a tremendous, harrowing 
Hot, whose mystery is most dexterously maintained throughout.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘We will add only, as everybody will read a novel by Mr. Shirley Brooks, that we cordially congratulate him 
on the brilliant success of his reappearance on a stage from which he has been absent too long.” 

é Illustrated London News. 

“Tt is not often that we meet with a novel of which we can truly say that the plot is highly ingenious, the style 
is singularly brilliant, and the tone is thoroughly good ; but these merits are united in the case of the book now before 
us.”—London Review. 

“We are enabled to congratulate Mr. Shirley Brooks on the many excellencies of a tale by which his permanent 

Jace amongst English novelists will be in a great measure decided. In more senses than one, ‘Sooner or Later’ is 
his magnum opus.” —Athenceum. 

“The great beauty of ‘Sooner or Later’ is the perfection of Got iin which it displays. Some of the 

rsonages who figure in its pages—such as that glorious creation, Magdalen Dormer, the heroine, and the quaint, 
witty, astute, worldly barrister, Mr. Serjeant Penguin—are simply admirable.” —Illustrated Times. 

“And every reader who can appreciate the sparkling style, the fine healthy flow of animal spirits, the artisti¢ 
effects, the smart sayings, the clear emphatic common sense, that mark every page, reap a double enjoyment 
from its perusal. For all those graces are added to its mere attractiveness as a story, which is very t; the mystery 
of the opening chapter is kept up to the last ; and the interest is absorbing all along. Besides which there are several 
distinct = 7 full of life and fun and cleverness, that run parallel to, and touch and mingle with, the main 
stream.” —Scotsman. 


MR. DU MAURIER’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“Mr. G. Du Maurier has furnished seventeen illustrations, some of which are among the most graceful and fasci- 
nating of the works of this accomplished artist, whose perceptions of feminine loveliness are not surpassed, if, 
indeed, they are equalled, and who has in several cases added the charms of a pensiveness of expression which 
is most difficult to render without exaggeration.”—Jilustrated London News. 

“Mr. Shirley Brooks has been exceedingly fortunate in obtaining the co-operation of Mr. Du Maurier, who month 
by month, as ‘Sooner or Later’ appeared, illustrated the serial with his facile, versatile, but never slovenly pencil. 


Now that the work is finished and encased in its two volumes, the illustrations give to it that handsome appearan 
which novels can so seldom boast.”—Daily Telegraph, d 6s as - 


** “SOONER or LATER’ may be had at all the principal Booksellers’, and at all 
the Libraries throughout the Country. 


London: BrapBury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





SUPPLEMENTS TO THE “ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA.” 


On the 1st of March will be commenced the publication of the SUPPLEMENTS 
to the First Three Divisions of the ‘ENGLISH CYCLOPDIA’ in the following 
form and order :— 

1. GEOGRAPHY ; . 9 Parts, on March Ist. 

2. NATURAL HISTORY . 7 ,, », November Ist. 

3. BIOGRAPHY . . 8 , Early in 1869. 
In Monthly Parts, price Eighteenpence. 

The Re-issue of the ‘ English Cyclopedia’ in Monthly Volumes of cach Division 
alternately, and in Monthly Parts and Weekly Numbers of each Division simul- 
taneously, is now in progress. All the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes are kept 


constantly in Stock, and may be obtained, by order, of any Bookseller or Newsvender, 
or direct from the Publishers. 


London: BrapBury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





Second Edition, now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt top, 


THE EPICURE’S YEAR-BOOK 
AND TABLE COMPANION FOR 1868. 


InTRODUCTION.—‘‘ Ne Touchez pas 4 la Broche.” 


The Seasons in the Kitchen. 
Marketing for Table. | 
Laying the Table. | 
“The Point of the Knife.” | 
The Wine. | 
Fish Dinners. 


Good Appetite. 
Good Sense. 
Good Taste. 
Good Host. 
Good Wine. 
Good Company. 


Good Living. 
Good Food. 
Good Health. 
Good Fare. 
Good Table. 
Good Digestion. 


Dining in Paris. 
London Dinners. 
Doctors and Dinners. 
Cooks and Cookery. 
Dainty Dishes. 
Kitchen Economy. 


London: Bgapsury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—~>—_ 


Now ready, Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL 


OF 
OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
Prom 1848 to 1861. 


To which are prefixed and added Extracts from the same 
Journal giving an Account of 


EARLIER VISITS TO SCOTLAND, 


AND TOURS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, AND 
YACHTING EXCURSIONS. 


Edited by ARTHUR HELPS. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS.— 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. are about to publish a 
New and Uniform Edition of the POETICAL WORKS 
of Mr. ROBERT BROWNING, in Six Monthly 
Volumes, price Five Shillings each. 


On the 29th inst., Vol. I., feap. 8vo. 5s. 
PAULINE—PARACELSUS—STRAFFORD. 


The Rev. FRED. W. ROBERTSON’S 
SERMONS.—A New and Cheaper Edition of the SER- 
MONS by the Rev. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, 
M.A., of Brighton, will shortly be published. 


LIFE and LETTERS of the late 


Rev. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., Incumbent of 
Trinity oud, Brighton, 1847—53. Edited by STOP- 
FORD A. BROOKE, M.A., Honorary Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. New and Cheaper Edition. 
1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


PRACTICAL NOTES on WINE; 


being a Reprint, by special permission, of the REPORT 
on WINES and other FERMENTED LIQUORS pre- 

by command of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
or the Paris Exposition Universelle of 1867, with 
Additions and Corrections. By EDWARD LONS- 
DALE BECKWITH, Associate Juror and Reporter 
on Wines at the Paris Exhibition, 1867. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


TRANSLATIONS from the LYRICS 


of HORACE, in English Verse. By E. H. BRODIE, 
M.A., one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, an 
formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Fcap. 
8vo. 5s, 


TIME and TIDE by WEARE and 


TYNE: Twenty-five Letters to a Working Man of 
Sunderland on the Laws of Work. By JOHN 
RUSKIN, LL.D., Honorary Student of Christ Church, 
Oxon. Second Edition. Fceap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


WHAT STOPS THE WAY? or, 


Our Two Great Difficulties. With some New Hints 
concerning the Way. By WILLIAM ELLIS. Crown 
8vo. [Next week. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEB. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By 
HOLME LEE, Author of ‘Mr. Wynyard’s Ward,’ <c. 


Sairu, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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In feap. Svo. price 3s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1812. 


With a TRANSLATION of the JOURNAL of Lieut.-General the DUKE DE FEZENSAC. 
By GENERAL SIR WILLIAM KNOLLYS, K.C.B., 
Colonel of the 62nd Foot. 


London: Krersy & Son, 190, Oxford-street. 





Just published, in royal Svo. price 10s. 6d., with 19 Plates, 


ON THE 


OF DWELLING-HOUSES, 


AND THE 


UTILIZATION of WASTE HEAT from OPEN FIRE-PLACES. 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun. 


‘Mr. Edwards has brought within the compass of a moderate-sized volume a careful and very interesting account 
of the multifarious arrangements which have been devised for ventilating public buildings and dwelling-houses........ 
Mr. Edwards's suggestions on the utilization of heat from open fire-places, and his proposition for supplying heat by 
warm-air channels to a number of houses, appear to us exceedingly practicable and well worthy of serious considera- 
tion.” —Lancet. 

“Mr. Edwards goes into the whole question of ventilation thoroughly, reviewing the numerous contrivances and 
systems that have hitherto been adopted, and gives the result of his own experience and observation in a series of 
valuable suggestions,”—Building News. 


VENTILATION 


London: RoBErT HARDWICKE, 


192, Piccadilly, W. 








Now ready, 


RAMBLES 


1 vol. 8vo. 500 pp., 


ON RAILWAYS. 


BY 
SIR CUSACK P. RONEY. 
With NUMEROUS MAPS and DIAGRAMS. 
Price 15s. 


EFFINGHAM WILsoN, Royal Exchange. 








For Family Reading in Town and Country. 
To appear on the Ist MARCH.—Price Sixpence Monthly. 


Annual Subscription (post-free, and including an extra Christmas Number), 7s.; Half-yearly ditto, 3s, 6d. 


THE LONDON AND COUNTY REVIEW. 


PROSPECTUS, 


THE design of THE LONDON AND COUNTY REVIEW is twofold:—It will preserve all those features of 
interest that lend such a charm to the best periodicals at present published, and will unite to them a series of Chro- 
nicles, presenting, from month to month, a pleasant picture of current events, whether in the world of Sc ience, Natural 
History, Letters, Politics, Trade, or Amusement. It w ill, —— prove not only an agreeable companion for the 
month, but also a valuable Annual Register for addition to the Family Library. 


The arrangements that have already been made for 1868 include the production of the following articles:— 
A NOVEL entitled ‘Toe PHitosoprHeEr.’ | POEMS. | a 7 
A Series of POPULAR ESSAYS upon the most Notable | The following CHRONICLES of the MONTH :— 


Questions of the Day in Science and Natural History. The Chronicle of Home and Foreign Politics. 
THE ECCENTRIC PAPERS. The Chronicle of Science and Natural History. 


A Series of Papers entiled BOOKS MUCH TALKED | he Chvonel of Literature and the Pine Ar 
__ABOUT BUT RARELY READ. The Chronicle of London. 
NEBRAS, a Tale of the Primeval Ages, The Chronicle of Investment and Finance, 
FUGITIVE DIALOGUES on Men and Things, The Chronicle of Trade and the Markets, 

In addition to these, a number of Essays, Sketches, Tales and Articles of an entertaining character will appear; 
and, as in every department the utmost care will be exercised in excluding all that oversteps the boundaries of refine- 
ment or good taste, it is hoped that THE LONDON AND COUNTY REVIEW will become a recognized and welcome 
visitor in many a family circle. 


Published by S. & T. Gmupert, 4, Copthall-buildings, London, E.C. 


Dr. OGILVIE’?S SCHOOL ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY, Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Cloth, red edges. 
5s. 6d, 


Dr. OGILVIE’S STUDENTS ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. With about 
300 Wood Engravings. Cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d.; or half-bound in mor., 18s. 


BLACKIE & Son, 





44, Paternoster-row. 





Ix POUNDS PER. WEEK 
While laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 in Case of DEATH eased by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIN 


May be secured by an Annual ang ment of i £3 to £6 5g, 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
For perticulars apply to bee Clerks at the Rail Stati 
the Li bm) Agents, or at the Offices, ae 
64, CORNHILL, des 10, ae a STREET. 
- VIAN, Secretary, 





Established 40 years, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE (Coy. 
PANY (FIRE and LIFE) 
, CORNHILL, LONDON, ‘b, C. 
aoe: am... of Premium. Liberal conditions, Prom mpt 
Settlemen FREDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary 
No. 37, ‘Cornhill, London. 0 the London n Board. 


NIVERSITY ti ASSURANCE 
SOCIE’ 
EXTENSION to FOUN a SCHOOLS, 
—— Naga for Forty Years’ ave! nearly Two per © 
um, ' Cc a. ‘LES M CABEY Secretary” 
24, Suffolk-street, London, S.V 


i 
HCENIX FIRE OF FICE, Lou Lous ARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of _ world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlement 
GEORGE w  LOVELL,  Bemnetaays: 


T22: IN- HAND FIRE and LIFE INSUR. 

ANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, B.0, 

win — Office in the Kingdom. 

. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836 

The. W hole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members, 
RETURNS for 1867. 

Fire Department—66 per cent. of the Premiums paid on First. 

Class Risks. 

Life Department—55 ae —. of the Premiums on all Policies of 

Ri ears’ standing. 
Ascomulated Os aoa (25th Dec., 1866) 1,126,541, 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 


r SERS , 
NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’§ 
SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, or “SOM. 
MIER TUCKER,” are respectfully cautioned against variou 
imitations and infringements, preserving somewhat the appear. 
ance of the Original, but wanting ali its essential advantages. 

Bach Genuine Mattress bears the Label “ Tucker's Patent,” 
anda Numt per. 

The “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent,” received the 
only Prize Mepat,or Honourable Mention given to Bedding of 
any description, at the INTERNATIONAL Ex tBiTION, 1862, and 
may be obtained (price: from .) of most respectable Beddi 
Warehousemen and Upholste a Wholesale of the Manu- 
ey WILLIAM Bw 1D) 5, Finsbury, near Moorgate 





Instituted for Fire Busi 




















Ra et Terminus, | London, E. ro08 
YRICE’S GOLD MEDAL PA LMITINE 
CANDLES” combine great beauty of appearance with 


steady brill ancy of light. They are the best substitute for real 
Wax and Spermaceti Candles, and are being introduced in their 
place inthe West-End Clubs. They are free from smoke and 
smell, and the tendency to bend and run over when the room 
grows warm, so objectionable in low quality transparent Paraftine 
Candles. Order of any dealer, but insist on haying “ PRICE'S 
GOLD MED AL | PALMITINE CANDLES 


ARCL A Y, SON & CO. (late Field & Co.) 
Cc. ANDLES with SELF-FITTING ENDS. 
Prize Medal Paraffine Candles ..........+0..e0e0s00+ 
Canadian Puraffine Candles ... 
Petro-Stearine Candles . se 
Stearine Candles ... eos 18. 
Petroline Transparent C: ‘andles, with plain ends .... 1s. 
Colza Oil, Foreign, Refined, 4s. 6d. per Gallon. 
12, Wi igmore- -street, Cavendish-square. 








LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. 7 AZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDI 
MENTS, so long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior preparations 
which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers having difficulty 
in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREST, Portman-square, London, 
Ww. Priced | Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAI 








SAUCE. —CAUTION. _—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe that each Bottle bears the well-known label, si ed 
“Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by pores in- 
junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman: 
square, London, as Sole Proprietors of the receipt of Harvey's 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that theit 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 


ITY SOAP, OIL and CANDLE DEPOT. 
HOUSEHOL D SOAPS, dry and fit for use. 





Railway 
carriage free and no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
taken at one time. 

CANDLES and OIL, best quality, at low prices for cash. 

age ad carriage pz uid on alts gooc 8 of 5i. vs alt = , 

, City Agents for CROSSES & F WELL’S 2 
unequ ulied PICKLES, SAUCES, and PR RY VED FRUITS. 
Price Lists sent upon application. 
WHITMORE & CRADDOCK, 

Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and the House of Lords, 
16, Bishopsgate-street, London, E.C. 








DP SNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
he best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; 
and the best mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions, especially 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


XUM 
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AHANDELIERS, in Bronze and Or-molu, for 
C Dining-room ¢ and Library, ince; Statuet Moderator Samay ts in 








wig — =e in Parian. 
Brown —— expressly for ed 
Articles OSLER, No. 4, OXFORD-STRI STREDT, 


ASLER’ s CRYSTAL \L GLASS CE CHANDE- 
O LIERS, Wall Lights, ao8 Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 
dles ; Té able Glass, to. ass Dinner Services, for 12 Persons, 
Caney iss.; Glass Dessert fiitto, for 12 ditto, from 21, All Arti 
from 7 xed in plain figures. Ornamental ‘Glass, English and 
suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Furnishi 
oie romptly executed. London Show-rooms, No. 45, Oxford- 
sre, W. Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad-street, Birming- 
Established 1807. 





E "HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 
ears ago by WIL. LIAM 8. BUR TON, when PLATED by the 
y tent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all com- 
arison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
Feplo ed as such, either usefully or cenmmnentally, as by no 
2 ible test can it be distinguished from real silve 
posmall useful set, guaranteed of first quality dw finish and 
durability, as follows:— 






























Fiddle King’s 

or or 

Bead |Thread 

Ola > Shell 

Silver |Pattern|Pattern| *) 1), 
Pattern Thread. 
erer = d. ior rr 8. d. 
‘orks 3 0/200 4 0/210 6 
13 Table = 113 0/2 0 0]2 4 0/210 0 
19 Dessert Forks -|21 4 0/110 0/112 0/115 0 
12 Dessert Spoons -}1 4 0/110 0/112 0/115 0 
12 Tea Spoons . cont G11 6 014 861234 
6 Ege Spoons, gilt ‘he owls sas lo 0 12 0 12 0 13 6 
9 Sauce Ladles .... ee 6 0 8 0 8 0 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoon sees 6 6 9 0 10 0 ll 0 
9 Salt Spoons gilt ‘bowls . 3 4 40 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon. gilt bowl.. 18 20 20 2 3 
r Tongs 26 8 6 3 6 40 
sarv 1 4 0/110 0} 110 0/110 0 
26 40 5 6 6 0 
10 0 12 0 16 0 17 0 
3 3 46 46 5 0 
Total.. | 919 9/12 9 0)13 9 61417 3 














Any article to ie had singly at the same prices. An oak chest, 
to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, &c. 2l. 158, 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and 
Liqueur Frames, ke. at proportionate prices. All kinds of re- 
plating done by the patent process. 


wi uLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING TRONMONGER, ty appointment to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. It 
contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, 
Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, mee water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fen ers, 
Marble C nena -pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
samps, Gaseliers, 
Tes i Trays, 
Urns and "gag 
Table Cutler 
Clocks and Genialabien: 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
3ed-room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 
at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 1,14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry’ 's-place, and i, Newman- -yard, London. 


AR .UET SOLIDAIRE. — HOWARD & 
SON'S PATENT PARQUET FLOORS and BORDER- 
INGS for Rooms, Halls, &., being manufactured by improved 
steam machinery, are laid complete at less cost than Turkey 
carpets, and stand ygrfectly. Samples at 
26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, London, W. 


EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, 
THE BEST MADE. 

300 d fferent shapes constantly on view for selection and imme- 
diate delivery. Easy Chairs made to any shape on approval. 


FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
§land 32, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford- sirect, W.; 
Factory 34 and 35, CHARLES-STRE 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


ROKEN CHINA, GLASS, 
EARTHENWARE, WOODS, CABINET WORK, and 
FANCY ARTICLES, 
securely, strongly, and neatly mended with DAVY’s ORIGINAL 


DIAMOND CEMENT (DAVY’S). 
CAUTION NV. a are spurious unless having the name of 
*E. * the original Inventor. 
N. es 2 i "BARCLAY & § SONS, 95, Farringdon- | 
street; and sold by all | respectable Chemists in 1s. Bottles, 
RAGRANT SOA P.—The celebrated “United 


Service” Tablet is famed for its delightful fragrance and 
beneficial effect on the skin. . — 


Manufactured by J. C. & J. Fretp, 
Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Loe Ua no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


pan LESS DENTISTRY.—The latest im- 
provement in the construction of Artificial Teeth, Gums 
d Palates is secured by Royal Letters Patent to Messrs. LEWIN 
a SIMEON MOSELY & SON, the oldest established English 
utists, 30, Berners-street, Oxford- street, and 448, Strand, opposite 
ing Cross Railway Station. aa teeth are supplied from one 
®a complete set, without pain o: Arti 
ad mastication are thoroughly rostered and the face resumes its 
pouthful proportions. To those who have resided in the Tropics, 
0 public speakers, in fact to all who need the services ofa dentist, 
ils patented system is confidently 
“t immunity from pain, with restored digestion and natural inp 
“arance. For the efficacy, utility, and success of this alo cuben 
free. Teeth from 5¢.; Sets from 5to: 





































, Consultation 
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J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
e Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
LONDON — { ™ ue - Regent-street ; and 


MANCHESTER—10, Mosley-street. 
LIVERPOOL—50, Bold-street. 


Navy, Military, and Presi Seuimenty Outfits and Court 
Dresses completed on the shortest notice, the embroidery and 
appointments being kept ready, and may be inspected. 


COURT DRESSES lent for Levees or Drawing-Rooms. 


BEV ANTS LIVERIES, Best, Fs Moderate 
D. NICOLL, 114 to 120, 


—H. J. & nt-street, 22 
Gorn London ; 10, ee Ae ae 0, "Bold-street, 
ive! 








BREAKFAST. 


EK PPS’S o 0 © 0 A. 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 





HE CULTIVATION of TEA in the EAST 
INDIES has now become an important feature. Since the 
introduction of Assam Tea, nearly thirty years ago, = East 
India Tea Company have, on account of its great stre! a and 
exquisite flavour, promoted its sale by every aero 
districts, then confined to Up pper. Assam, have gradually extended, 
and teas from other parts of India are now arriving, thus offering 
ter varieties. The Company are now selling Assam, Cachar, 
arjeeling, &c., at from 3s. to 4s. 2d. ber Ib. China Teas ast usual. 
arehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’ yard, B 








INES of the HIGHEST CLASS ONLY 

may be purchased of es Sphere ‘phloie COMPANY, 
52, Change, C., and 56, Berwick-street, W., at nearly Whole- 
sale Prices, for Cash. PORTS: _ SHERRIES {of the oldest and 
best B Brands) from 328. and 30s. to 105s. per dozen, bottles and 
hampers included. Sample Sone sent on receipt of P. O. Order, 
to W. Smorthwaite, Manager, 52, Cheapside. 











LD- FASHIONED DRY PORT and | RARE 
OLD WINES for CONNOISSEURS. 

Messrs. HEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to their exten- 
sive STOCK of choice OLD PORT, selected and bottled with the 
utmost care, = now in the highest state of perfection, embrac- 
ing the famed Vintages of 1820, 1534, 1840, 1847, 1858, 1861, and 
1863, rangiug in prices Most 428. to 144s, per dozen. White Port 
(very rare), 72s. ; pale and brown Sherry, upwards of 50 years 
old, 1208. ; "choice old East Inia Sherry, 848. ; 3 remarkably fine 
East India Madeira, very old in bottle, 964. ; Chateaux Lafite, 
84-., 968s.; Chateau Margaux, 608., 728. ; Steinberger Cabinet, 
1834 Vintage, 120s.; Imperial Tokay, fine old Sack, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, &c. 

WINES FOR ORDINARY 

Sherry, 248., 308., 368., 42s. per dozen ; 
Claret, 188., 209., 248., 30s, 9 36., 428. ; 
608. ; Flock and "Moselle, 243., 308. , 368. 
Brandy, 60s., 72s., 

Full Liets of Piieecs on. application. 

On receipt of a Post-office order, or reference, any quantity 
will be forwarded immediately. 

HEDGES & BUTLER 
155, Regent-street, London ; and 30, King’s- road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


LAZENBY & SON beg to direct attention 
° to the following PRICE LIST of WINES:— 


USE. 

Port, 248., 308., 368., 
Champagne, 368., 428., 488.; 
, 488, ; fine old Pale Cognac 


423.; 





Per dozen. 
Sherries—Good dinner wines 248., 308. 
‘ine wines, pale or golden 368., 428. 
Amontillado and Manzanilla .. oo eo 483. 
Vino de Pasto, a full dry wine 
Ports—Crus * ors +» 388., 448., 56s. 
— Newly bottled * ee B08., 368., 42: 
Clanete~Ese Bras» wines ee -. 188., 248., 30s. 
ne, with bouquet 368., 428., 548., 668. 
Champagnes— Li ae 7 fine dry wines: quarts .. ' 368.. wv 
208., 308. 
_ First Brands. rich and dry : quarts 668. 72s. 


Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale and Brown’ .. 488., 608., 728., 908. 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. mee ae & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine 
Trade by the numerous inquiries of their Customers for good 
sound Wines, and have imported and laid down a large and care- 
fully-sel Stock, which their numerous Foreign connexions 
have enabled them todo to great advantage. Their cellars are 
now open for inspection, and Lists of Prices and Samples of Wines 
will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY_& SON, Wine Merchants, 6, Edwards-street, 
Portman-square, London, Ww. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 368. per dozen. 


ALE SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 368. per dozen. 


HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 


| at 368. per dozen. 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for bn ay a 's Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
ash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
ne sent free of Charge. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


WARD’S SHERRY. 








36s. 36s. 


HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 


at 368. per dozen. 


ALE SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 368. pao nceaien dozen. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 


P 


By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


J SEES GILLOTT respectfully direets the 

ttention of the Commercial Public, and of all who use 
Steel Pens, to the incomparable excellence of his —— 
which, for Quality of Material, and Action, and Gren 
bility will ensure universal preferen 

hey can be obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the world; 

Wholesale, at the Works, Graham-street, irmingham; 91, John- 
street, New York ; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


SIX MEDALS—London, New York, Dublin, and Paris. 


SILVER MEDAL, PARIS, 1867, 
the Oi tel awarded to any English a 





bein, 
turer of CHOCOL. and COCOA, has been obtained b: 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 





RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA, 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE, for EATING and for the TABLE, 
in great variety. 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 
FRY’S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA, + na pamemnne by ite purity, 
deli ioncy of flavour, | and nutritious propert 

(\HUBB'S LIST of SAFES, Locks, Cash 
Boxes, Street-door Latches, Writing Boxes, and Strong- 
room Doors, stusteated, Ly all the sizes and prices, will be sent 
gratis and t free to any part of the world on application 2 

CHUBB & ON, 57ST. PAD S CHURCHYARD, Tendon. E.C. 


OUNG’S PARAFFIN LIGHT and 
MINERAL OIL COMPANY Tigeited + 
GOLD 4 FRENCH EXHIBITION, 
This Compa “a mn awarded the Gould Medal ~ ‘its safe 
aiicmtaesing OILS, and for its hard Paraffin Candles, as supplied 
to the Roy Palaces in this Country. 


19, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


N R. HOWARD, , SURGEON. DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-STREET, has ans an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL ETH, fixed without 
entings wires, or ligatures. They so e - resemble the natu- 
1 teeth, as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
Pm) observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decay ed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication. —52, Fleet-street. 


ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, PARA- 
LYSIS, NERVOUS wo taper esntetig PAINS, and_DE- 
BILITY, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Cram Neuralgia, and Liver 
Complaints, Nervous ee, Epilepsy, indigestion, Functional 
Disorders, &c.--O LO AN For ascertaining the efficacy, a TES 
of real VOLTA- BEBCTRIC es pr CHAIN BANDS, 
BELTS, and Pocket Batteries, will be sent gratis for a week. 
Prive from 5s. to 228., according to power. Combined Bands for 
restoring exhausted Vital Energy, 30s. to 40s. Pamphlet post free. 
J. L. PULVERMACHER, Patentee, 200, REGENT-STREET, 
W., London ; and 39, RUE ST. -MARC, Paris. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
for INDIGESTION. 


In Boxes at 1s. 1id., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lls. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
for BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes at 18. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11a. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
for LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1id., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lls. 


(och es ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
may be had throughout the United Kingdom. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s, 


INDIGESTION. 
N ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC, 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, le. 14d., 28. 9d. and 11s. 
HEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, &e. 
—COLES’S ALGA * MARINA or Concentrated Essence of 
Seaweed, is daily increasing in celebrity as a remedy for Kheu- 
matism, whether acute or chronic, as well as for Spinal Affec- 
tions, Contractions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous Swellin 























&e. It is also an admirable application “for Chilblains. e 
P. hlet will be forwarded for one postage-stamp. —_— by 
T. REAT x TING, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, in Bottles, 2s. 9d., 


4s. 6d. aan lis. each, and by all Chemists. 


URES OF ASTHMA, COUGHS, Buy 
by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. Jonny Wittiams, Surgeon, Horsely Heath, Tipton :— 

“The good effect of Dr. Locock’s Wafers, in cases of asthma, 

obstinate coughs, &c., is truly astonishing. I do not know of a 
single instance of failure.” 

They have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 1/d. and 28. 9d. per Box. Sold by all Chemists. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
LIVER _ .—The be ge steered sthaney af this unrivalled 


in ) ronic Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Conhe, § and Debility, $2 ‘Adults and Children, is now 
thoroughly reco 


niformly excellent, 
table, and eaail 7. Mt i is e emphatically acknowledged by 
he highest medic peng ge to inco’ mparadiy superior to 
kind. Hence the un mocetante ow petrenage 
Marsh, Bart. describe 
to create disgust, vad a therapeutic 
8 —_— 














icinal effi 
prescribes it a t is not a manufactured compound sold only 
1 sd 
i capeuted ial half-pints, 28. 6d.; pints, 48. 9d.; quarts, 98. 
vt Tone h's stamp and signature, by his Sole 
ia a ° ‘HARFORD & CO., 77, Strand, London, 
Wie and: e Chemists. 
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198, PICCADILLY, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 








The MARQUIS D’AZEGLIO’S MEMOIRS, translated by COUNT MAFFEI. 2 vols. post 8yo, 


with Portrait. [In February, 


The Hon. ROBERT LYTTON’S NEW POEMS—CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. 2 vol, 


crown 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. 


J. A. ST. JOHN’S LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

LOUIS FIGUIER’S OCEAN WORLD. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tie alia 
ALPHONSE ESQUIROS’ ENGLISH SEAMEN and DIVERS. Crown 8vo. Un Fetrvany 
Mrs. H. LLOYD EVANS’S LAST WINTER in ALGERIA. Crown 8vo. with a Map, 10s. 6¢, 
HENRY DUFTON’S NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY through ABYSSINIA. Second Edition, 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 16 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. Sold separately. 

THOMAS CARLYLE’S HISTORY of FREDERICK the GREAT. 6 vols. demy 8vo. 20s. each, 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. Library Edition, 26 vols. illustrated, post 8vo. 8s. each. 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. The “Charles Dickens” Edition, 9 vols. already published, 


price 3s. 6d. and 3s. each. 


JOHN FORSTER’S LIFE and TIMES of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Fourth Edition, with 


40 Ulustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER DYCE’S EDITION of the WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Complete in 9 vol 


demy 8vo,. 41. 4s. 


HENRY MORLEY’S ENGLISH WRITERS, from CHAUCER to DUNBAR. 3 Parts already 


published. Part I. 12s.; Part II. 10s.; Part III. 12s. 


Dr. CARLYLE’S TRANSLATION of DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, the INFERNO. Po 


8vo. with a Portrait. 14s. 


WALTER BAGEHOT’S ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Post 8vo. 9s. bs 
‘ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 5 vols. feap. 8vo. 30s. 
OWEN MEREDITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 6s. each. 

OWEN MEREDITH’S LUCILE. With 24 Illustrations by Du Maurier. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
HENRY TAYLOR’S EDWIN the FAIR and ISAAC COMNENUS. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s 
HENRY TAYLOR’S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. Eighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
WHYTE MELVILLE’S New Novel, The WHITE ROSE. 3 vols. [This day 
OUIDA’S New Novel, UNDER TWO FLAGS. 3 vols. 

MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of ‘Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’ 3 vols. 

LADY WOOD’S New Novel, SABINA. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Mrs. STEELE’S New Novel, GARDENHURST. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

CHARLES CLARKE’S New Novel, LORD FALCONBERG’S HEIR. 2 vols. 
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